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ORGANIZING THE INVASION 

By Capt. Hom£R L. Bruce (Texas and Worcester, '15) 

Administration Officer and Adjutant 

When it became evident that a great proportion of the American 
Expeditionary Forces would remain in Europe until the summer of 
1919, it was decided at General Headquarters to undertake some 
system of education for those officers and enlisted men who desired 
to devote their time to scholastic activities. The origin of the idea 
is unknown to me, as well as the body of men who evolved the sys- 
tem adopted. Through indirect information — the usual source of 
knowledge in the army — I am under the impression that it was the 
Y. M. C. A. that suggested the idea and that pushed it through to a 
successful conclusion. At any rate, the Y. M. C. A. had its staff 
working in conjunction with the army authorities in all phases of the 
scheme. 

The plan, as ultimately established, was to have a large American 
University at Beaune, France, with American instructors for those 
who desired instruction in subjects generally found in American 
schools and colleges. The opportunity was also offered those who 
so desired and were far enough advanced to attend British and French 
universities. Because of transportation and other difficulties of a 
like nature the number of officers and men allotted to the universities 
of Great Britain was Umited to 2,000, a quota far below that for the 
French institutions. 

As practically all American troops had been moved out of England 
by March 1, when the American army students began to cross the 
channel, it was necessary to concentrate them at the one remaining 
American camp. Knotty Ash, Liverpool. Although snow and rain 
were never lacking, it was a relief to escape the mud and damp tents 
that some of us had experienced a year before at this so-called "rest" 
camp. At this camp the problem of assigning the students — I shall 
refer to officers and men hereafter simply as students — to the various 
colleges and universities was solved. In this task Major Hubble 
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(Queen's), Major Wm. M. Rogers (St. John's), and First lieutenant 
Lawrence F. Crosby (Trinity), himself a student impressed into 
service to assist the very small staff, performed valuable work. AU 
the students assigned to Oxford and Cambridge were chosen by these 
three officers. I, myself, was occupied with the administrative details 
of issuing travel orders to assigned students and arranging for trans- 
portation. Incidentally, the English R. T. O. always made arrange- 
ments for additional passenger cars when necessary, thus eliminating 
the crowded conditions so prevalent on French railways. 

From the travel orders issued at Liverpool one could learn more 
than a little about the coUeges and universities of Great Britain. It 
seemed as if all professions, trades, and other lines of study were 
desired by the students, and schools were available to satisfy all 
demands. London with its many institutions received over 800, the 
greatest number of any city, in the Inns of Court, London School of 
Economics^ Royal Fellowships of Medicine, etc. Other detachments 
in England were to be found at Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Bristol, Nottingham, Reading, and Aberystwyth. In Scot- 
land a great many were sent to Edinburgh, while others went to 
Aberdeen and Glasgow. The Irish contingent boxed the compass 
entirely. With the main body at Dublin in the East there were out- 
posts at Cork in the South — ^two men, probably a picket, who knows 
now that the war is over — ^at Galway in the West, and Belfast in the 
North. 

The students selected for Oxford arrived at that city on March 
the 18th and 19th. Anyone who still harbors a grievance over the 
hour of arrival, 8 o'clock on a snowy morning, may blame the English 
R. T. O., whose name has been forgotten, or the weatherman, whose 
identity was concealed by censorship regulations, and not me. 

Things are said in general to work in very aggravating ways in the 
army. At any rate the Easter vacation began three days after the 
students arrived. Some of them spent the six weeks in touring the 
British Isles, while others attended various schools in London that 
were in session. Quitea number were to be found at the Inns of Court 
where a special series of lectures had been arranged. Owing to the 
depleted staff of tutors at Oxford it was deemed impracticable to give 
a course of instruction at that place during the vacation. Many of 
the dons had gone to France never to return, while others had not 
been released from the army. Those who were available were occu- 
pied with arrangements for the increased number of undergraduates 
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that were to return for the Summer Term. Personally, I did not 
regret the vacation, for it gave me time to make such arrangements 
as I deemed necessary as administrative officer before the term began. 
At the beginning of term it was found that the students had come 
from as widely scattered states and institutions as the Rhodes Schol- 
ars in normal times. Thirty-four states, or nearly three-fourths of 
the United States, and seventy-three colleges and universities were 
represented. The following institutions had five or more former 
students at Oxford: 

Harvard 26 Yale 17 

Columbia 7 Princeton 7 

Wisconsin 6 Virginia 5 

California 5 Leland Stanford 5 

Pennsylvania 5 Texas 5 

Eight Rhodes Scholars found their way back to Oxford among the 
army students. 

It was hardly to be expected that the students who had been away 
from the lecture room so long would do a great amount of academic 
work. However, they did not live up to this expectation as far as 
lectures were concerned. The number of lectures attended a week 
averaged about eleven, which is more than the ordinary Oxford under- 
graduate takes. History and its kindred subjects of Economics and 
PoUtical Science attracted the great majority. The legal students 
were next in point of numbers. The course of lectures given by Mr. 
Grant Robertson on the problems of the Peace Conference for the 
British officers was opened to the Americans, and the students showed 
their appreciation and interest by attending those lectures in greater 
numbers and with more regularity than any others. Literature, 
especially the lectures in English Uterature, was another popu- 
lar subject. Other subjects taken were Agriculture, Anthropology, 
Archaeology, Chemistry, Education, Forestry, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Geology, Greek, Medicine, Philosophy, and Theology. The 
Classics seemed to possess little lure for the Americans. I was told 
by several dons that among the English undergraduates, those who 
had not been in the war as well as those who had were turning very 
decidedly away from the Classics to History and its allied subjects. 

In other spheres of university and college activities the Americans 
were soon taking a prominent part. They were received by the 
Englishmen with far less reserve than the Rhodes Scholars generally 
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experience. This was due to various reasons. The Americans were 
to be there only one term, while the Rhodes Scholars enter as Fresh- 
men for a three years' stay and are treated as Freshmen for some 
time. Also, the war had formed a new bond of union between the 
two nations which made both English and Americans all the more 
eager to become acquainted. 

It was on the athletic field that they came to know each other best. 
There were Americans on the teams of every college in one or more 
sports. In one college over half the tennis team were Americans, 
three officers and a private. Quite a number of the eights contained 
American oarsmen, while in the Magdalen boat, which went to the 
head of the river and later rowed at Henley, were Captain Frederick 
H. Lovejoy, and First Lieutenant George W. Walker of Yale. The 
Americans themselves introduced baseball to Oxford. Although it 
may not survive the departure of the army students, it rose to 
sufficient prominence to be included in the Times summary of the 
Oxford-Cambridge Results for the term. The team won the cham- 
pionship of the British Isles, su£Fering not a single defeat. 

While most of the social activities were confined to the college 
circles, as is always true in Oxford, nevertheless quite a number of men 
were found on Sundays and at other times in the homes of North 
Oxford. Although there was no organized endeavor on the part of 
the people of Oxford to entertain the Americans, as I was told there 
had been at Cambridge and other places where Americans were 
practically unknown before, yet a number of families extended their 
hospitality to the students individually. Sir William and Lady 
Osier, Mr. and Mrs. Wylie, and Miss Crocker were among the favorite 
hosts and hostesses. 

Unfortunately the majority of the party had to leave for Liverpool 
the day before Encaenia when the honorary degree of Doctor of Civil 
Laws was conferred on the great Allied leaders. However, about 
thirty-five had been allowed to remain to take part in the Oxford 
Victory Pageant at the end of June. They were fortunate in being 
able to see one of the most imposing Encaenias in the history of the 
University. Among those who received the D. C. L. degree were 
Marshal Joflfre, General Pershing, Marshal Haig, and Admiral Beatty. 
Owing to other engagements the Prince of Wales was unable to receive 
the degree in person. 

In the Oxford Pageant the students staged a formal Grand Mount 
as the third part of the American episode. The three parts repre- 
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sented, first, the sailing of the Cabots on their first voyage across the 
Atlantic; second, the Statue of Liberty as the American spirit of 
Freedom, and third, the American Army as embodying the American 
Nation in its stand against the forces of autocracy. The day before 
the last of the detachment left they were entertained at luncheon by 
the sheriff, Mr. Vincent, who was largely responsible for the success of 
the pageant. It was one of those delightful occasions when men meet 
and talk of questions of mutual interest with uncommon frankness 
and with a desire to obtain each other^s views. If the peoples of the 
two nations could meet only once in a similar manner, there would 
be no possibility of an Anglo-American misunderstanding. 

In a measure the last sentence sums up the results that will come 
from the presence of American Army Students at Oxford during the 
last summer term. They were one and all excellent representatives 
of America, and they made a very favorable impression on the Eng- 
lish people they met. As for their own impression of Great Britain, 
personally, I am convinced from conversations and from reading the 
semi-monthly reports, that each and every one of them received a 
new idea of what she stands for and were more convinced than before 
that one of the prime factors for insuring the peace of the world will 
be found in a closer understanding between the United States and 
Great Britain. A few months of personal contact with Englishmen 
in their own land gave the students a clearer idea of their true nature 
than could be obtained from any amount of literature upon the sub- 
ject. Men who had long established views concerning Great Britain 
lived to see them changed in many vital respects during those few 
weeks they spent in Oxford and in traveling about the British Isles. 
It is safe to say (indeed, I know it for a certainty) that the great 
majority of the students departed in July with a far more friendly 
attitude toward England than they had in March. I do not wish to 
convey the impression that they were unfriendly before going to 
England. The opposite was the case. However, their visit to Oxford 
gave them a better understanding and a truer appreciation of Eng- 
lishmen, individually and nationally, and a broader comprehension 
of England's position in the world, her history, and the problems she 
has to cope with in international affairs. 

They also discovered how diversified is her system of colleges and 
universities, and were impressed with the fact that England offers 
as great advantages for higher education and research as any Euro- 
pean country. Probably very few of them will retiun to England as 
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civilians to pursue their studies, but they can carry back to their 
American universities valuable information concerning English insti- 
tutions and, to a certain degree, stimulate a more extensive inter- 
change of students between English and American universities. It 
is interesting to recall that one of America's leading educators while 
at Oxford stated that, although he had formerly favored the exchange 
of instructors, after his visit to Oxford he was convinced that the 
best results could be obtained by the interchange of undergraduates 
between the two countries. 

On the whole the experiment was very successful, and it is only to 
be regretted that the students could not remain in England longer. 
It is to be hoped that the tentative plans of the British War Office to 
send a number of British officers to American universities will ma- 
terialize in the near future. As Lieutenant-Colonel Boyle remarked, 
it was the ideal way to bring a military career to a close — ^by attend- 
ing a foreign university. 



THE SOCIAL SIDE OF THE INVASION 

By R. T. Taylob (Kentucky and Chbist Chxtbch, '16) 

We went down, most of us for all time, that Jime of 1917 when it 
finally became impossible for us to stay up any longer. We came up 
again, some of us, almost two years later at S o'clock in the morning 
of March 17, accompanied by a whole train load of ** blooming Yanks ** 
whose invasion of Oxford will go down in her archives as one of the 
most historic of the many eventful happenings of this war time. 
One hundred and fifty-five strong we were when we fell upon the 
sleeping city — ^there was a full moon too. It isn't often that the 
profane enter into the city of dreaming spires when they are really 
drenched in moonlight, but I'm afraid that part made very little 
impression upon the hundred odd ''new men" who were assigned here 
for three months' freedom from ''squads east" and all the rest of it 
that one gets in France and Germany. For the night trip from Liver- 
pool had been long and, to add to our miseries, we had all been shot 
before leaving with a peculiarly virulent dose of anti-flu; and once ar- 
rived there was no one to meet us, no place to go. A few of the " old 
men " in the detachment "beat it" for the Mitre and such other hos- 
telries as the town affords, but the night porters were a trifle dubious 
about taking in young" gen'l 'men " at such an unseemly hour; besides 
we were carrying our own luggage. Altogether we were a suspicious 
lot. I quivered with fear lest Abbott, my old scout at the House, 
should by some mischance be abroad so early in the morning; I could 
never have faced him carrying a parcel — ^much less with a pack on 
my back. 

Next day, however, things became better adjusted. Lieutenant L. 
A. Crosby, '18 (Maine and Trinity) being in charge with Sergeant 
Bosworth, '18 (Vermont and Trinity), Sergeant Foster, '18 (Idaho and 
Lincoln), Hubble, '14 (North Carolina and Jesus) and Taylor, '16 
(Kentucky and Christ Church) acting as aides-de-camp. In spite of 
rain and snow we managed to get the Freshmen aroimd to their 
respective colleges where some were taken in at once, but for the 
most part they slept in cots sent down from the Red Cross in London 
to Wydyffe Lodge. The situation was awkward all the way around 
for we arrived just two days after the spring vacation started and it 
was tremendously decent for these conservative old colleges to hold 
their dons over to talk with the men about their vacation reading 
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and welcome them in as members of the various foimdations. The 
four or five days we were allowed to stay up proved so typically 
Oxonian that I am afraid the ardor of some of the men was dampened. 
But by the end of the week nearly everyone was off to London and 
from there scattered all over England, Scotland, and Ireland, not to 
return until the week after Easter for the summer term. 

We found already in Oxford: 

' Stephenson, '16 (Indiana and Balliol) 
NewhaD, '16 (Connecticut and Magdalen) 
Bates, '16 (Ohio and St. John's) 
Scott, '16 (Iowa and Merton) 
Chase, '16 (New Hampshire and Magdalen) 
Nash, '16 (Missouri and Oriel) 

With the Student Detachment there retmned: 

Captain Bruce, '18 (Texas and Worcester), 

Captain and Adjutant to the C. O. 
Captain Ray, '14 (West Virginia and Christ 

Church) 
Lieutenant Crosby, '13 (Maine and Trinity) 
Lieutenant Easum, '16 (Illinois and St. John's) 
Lieutenant Whitehead, '16 (Georgia and BaDid) 
Sergeant Foster, '18 (Idaho and Lincoln) 
Sergeant Bosworth, '18 (Vermont and Trinity) 
Private First Class Hubble, '14 (North Carolina 

and Jesus) 
Private Taylor, '16 (Kentucky and Christ Church) 

By the time we returned, April 21, there were also the following 
Rhodes men assembled with us to draw inspiration from the learned 
dons and cheques from Mr. Wylie: 

Homan, '14 (Oregon and Lincoln) 
Bowden, '14 (Missouri and New) 
Faucett, '16 (Tennessee and St. John's) 
Wilcox, '17 (Wyoming and St. John's) 
Buchanan, '17 (Massachusetts and Balliol) 
Hopkins, '17 (Connecticut and Balli<d) 
Lieutenant Mosely, '17 (Oklahoma and Merton)* 
also of the Student Detachment. 

The showing of old faces was, all things considered, quite respect- 
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able. At all events there was something to build on, the nucleus of 
an American Club, and no end of inspiration to be drawn from the 
backing of all these new men whom we were to take imder our 
charge. For the most part the men sent to Oxford and Cambridge 
were officers, for it was obvious that the high cost of everything at 
those two places would seriously cramp the style of anyone who had 
to exist entirely upon the pay of an enlisted man and the three dollars 
a day allowed by the army for expenses. But why bother about 
expenses before battels arrive? Caution money caused a slight 
flurry at the beginning of term, but even that was slight when com- 
pared to the paralysis caused by the actual cost of little every day 
necessities. To accommodate the three thousand odd students 
who poured in almost in a body was a trifle more than Oxford could 
manage. Most of the men had to live in digs — and digs were almost 
prohibitive even when you could find them, and that was no easy 
matter. Roughly, I should judge that our £300 is no more than 
£200 was before 1914. Even this knowledge is not deterring a great 
many of the army students from laying plans for annexing a Rhodes 
Scholarship as soon as they get home. (I am glad to say one of 
these plans was successful. — ^Ed., December 1919.) Some of the 
more astute are even getting letters from their tutors and deans stat- 
ing that in case they receive a Scholarship, their college pro tem will be 
^ad to receive them on a permanent footing. 

The wonder is that all of them who are eligible don't try, for they 
are finding the summer term so full of Oxford's magic and glamor 
that they are willing to risk all that we assure them they will catch 
in Hilary. Even the six-inch snow which fell the first Simday in term 
is long forgotten in the glory of the brilliant weeks we have had. 
Too brilliant the farmers are thinking, for in six weeks there has not 
been a drop of rain, the quads are burned brown, and even the Cher 
is dwindling. I don't know what tales are told in the official semi- 
monthly reports that go into headquarters, but I'm sure, if the truth 
were told, the greatest thing these Yanks are deriving from their 
term in Oxford is found on the Cher and Isis, on the tennis courts, 
along the deep cut lanes which lead through lush meadows, winding 
their way under overhanging branches of chestnut and may and 
laburnum. Bikes are few and far between, but the more hardy have 
smaU need for them when it's Bagley Wood or Wytham Park or 
Eynsham. Some have clung to our National Sport, with the result 
that Oxford now boasts a champion baseball team which has admin- 
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istered severe trouncings to Cambridge and IVIanchester and has 
every chance of going through the season with a 1,000 average. It is 
doubtful, however, whether they will receive blues for their prowess. 
Four have made their college crews, and quite a niunber have shone in 
tennis, Hopkins, '17 (Connecticut and Balliol) making the varsity. 
The punt pole, however, and the cricket bat are still objects of sus- 
picion and are considered among those things which are better left 
in the hands of others. 

From all this it would seem that this Oxford experiment has been 
one long play-time. But there are any number who have attended 
lectures as assiduously as though this were winter term and Oxford 
were in Ohio instead of in Merry England. There have been few 
restrictions as to courses, practically a case of 

"what 'e tho't 'e might require, 'e went and took." 

The lectures of Grant Robertson have proved the most popular 
feature of the term, I suppose, since they deal with the present world 
situation from a military viewpoint and, being given for military men 
only, have a particular appeal. In a great many cases, however, the 
dons are so overworked that the old preceptorial system is not able 
to work to its best advantage, seminar courses taking its place. 

The New American Club has been the center from which most of 
our activities have radiated. The Y. M. C. A. "came across" most 
generously with spacious quarters in George Street which were to be 
used by all Americans in Oxford, Vernon Nash, '16 (Missouri and 
Oriel), being in charge. Here the New American Club has held 
meetings every little while (at the discretion of President Crosby, to 
be exact) and here we have been addressed by Mr. Wylie, Dr. Parkin, 
Dr. Walker of Queen's, and other well-known Oxonians. The spirit 
of the old club is far from being extinct; the constitution and by-laws, 
of glorious memory, still serve to hold the old idea high and fair, 
and in every respect the meetings are still true to form — humorous 
nonsense or nonsense without humor taking the place of what might 
turn the meetings into anything bordering upon the serious. 

Happily very few are taking anything seriously. Buck-privates 
hobnob with Sam Brownes, just like that; saluting is more honored 
in the breach than in the observance; civvies appear out of thin air — 
Oxford bags are a jolly lot more comfy than spiral puttees, y' know; 
"rawthuh "and " I don't know at all, "are bandied about almost with- 
out taking thought; the distinction between braces and suspenders, 
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vests and waistcoats, is fast becoming understood. We understand 
that a certain lieutenant from the college whose coat of arms sports 
''six English sparrows and a corporal's chevron" is responsible for the 
following yell : 

Righio-cheerio! 
How* 8 yourfathah? 
Can we play baseball 
Rawthahl Ratcihah! 
Oxford! Oxford! Oxford! 

Eights' week was a dazzling experience for those of us who had 
known only a war-time Oxford. There were only three divisions and 
the races lasted only four days, but to see the Isis ablaze with color 
and life, the barges swarming with real girls and ''my people," the 
Cher so jammed with punts that you could cross from bank to bank 
as safely as on the old pontoons on the Vesle! It was very wonderful 
and very beautiful to us war-time folk who had never seen an eight. 
Magdalen went to the head of the river, with New College second, the 
House third, and Balliol fourth. Some of the colleges gave dances, 
but on the whole there has been very little organized social activity. 
Taphouses and the Townhall have proved vastly diverting to those 
who aren't averse to a little sport with the proctors. No less a , 
personage than a doughty major was gipped out of three quid for 
being caught at Taps. Perhaps the delicious thrill of outwitting the 
bullers and their keepers does as much as anything to translate us 
to school days and help shuffle off the army coil, although the idea of 
proceedings proctorial is enough to throw hardened doughboys into 
hysterics. 

It is really too much to expect anyone to do any serious work, but we 
are not without honors. Crosby has annexed two degrees, I imder- 
stand, and is in addition law tutor in his college; Ray and Foster have 
received their B.A.'s, and Bosworth his M.S. 

As for gossip: 

Congratulations are in order for Mr. and Mrs. Larry Faucett who 
are the proud parents of the first Rhodes Scholar Junior to see the 
light of day in England. They will live in Oxford next term. 

Miss Crocker is still playing up delightfully in her r61e of Mama du 
Monde where Rhodes men are concerned. If you keep an eye on the 
Ladies* Home Joumaly you may shortly see a sketch of her by no less 
a personage than Kit Morley (Maryland and New College, '10). 
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Major £. P. Hubble, '10 (Ulinois and Queen's), and Major W. M. 
Rogers, '11 (Mississippi and St. John's), who are connected officially 
with the Army Students Htedquarters, are often seen playing about 
town. 

Mrs. Wylie and Lady Osier are among the most indefatigable 
hostesses in Oxford, their tea parties having always a preponderance 
of American khaki. 

Things are picking up; there's no doubt about it. Next term with 
6,000 men in the University there will, indeed, be news to send to the 
Oxonian. 



WHAT THE A. E. F. THOUGHT OF OXFORD 

By Lietttenant John R. Dyer, Coast Abtillery 

(From the Fortress Monroe Liaisoriy reprinted in lAterary Digest) 

T&E detachment arrived in England the first week in March, and 
alter two weeks' delay was assigned in groups of three to three hundred 
among the various universities. Ahnost all the students were given 
their first or second choice of universities. I, fortunately, drew my 
first choice and was sent to Oxford. There were several other Coast 
Artillery officers and men at the same school. 

Oxford University is prouder of its history and age than of any 
other item. Many of its buildings are old and weather-beaten, and 
would not be considered a credit to the average American campus, 
but I can only faintly imagine the scornful indignation with which the 
offer of an American millionaire to replace them with up-to-date build- 
ings would be rejected. Despite its buildings and its antiquity, 
or perhaps because of them, the school is progressive and keenly 
awake to the great problems of the day, such as history, both ancient 
and modem. This work appealed to many of the students present. 
One series of lectures of especial value was given by Professor Grant 
Robertson upon the problems of the Peace Conference. Every 
British and American officer whd had time to do so attended these 
lectures and followed the problems that were puzzling the Paris states- 
men at that particular time. The men participated in the athletic 
life of the community, and American students rowed on college 
crews, played on tennis teams, and even attempted the mysteries of 
cricket. The particular American contribution to the athletic life 
at Oxford was in the formation of a baseball team. Cambridge had a 
team also, and although these two universities have been fighting each 
other some six hundred years on the gridiron they met for the first 
time this spring on the diamond. The British enjoyed the sport, but 
I have no doubt that they will still stick to their conservative game of 
cricket, leaving the wild shouting of baseball for their less civilized 
brothers on this side of the Atlantic. 

One of the characteristics of the Britisher is his slowness to enthuse. 
At a cricket game the average Britisher will sit quietly on a bench 
some distance from the scene of operations probably with a pipe in his 
mouth. For half an hour he may say nothing, but at an unusually 
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brilliant play he is likely to remove his pipe, turn apologetically 
to his neighbor and say, "Ah! Jolly good!" and then put the pipe 
back in his mouth for another half an hour of quiet. 

The thing that most impressed them at the baseball games was the 
rooting of the crowd, and, despite the technical nature of baseball, 
the usual question asked of the American bystander was an excited, 
"What did he say?" 

The British were exceptionally generous in their hospitality; almost 
without exception their homes were open to the Americans, and the 
invitations were largely accepted there with no clique or clannishness 
among the Americans — ^they all tried to spend the maximum amount 
of time with their British fellow students and the families in and near 
Oxford. 

Though the War Department never said so, many of us are inclined 
to think that the entire scheme was a very intelligent bit of propa- 
ganda for better relations between the two countries, and I think a 
better piece of w6rk for that purpose could hardly have been done. 
Almost without exception the two thousand men, many of whom went 
to England in anything but a friendly spirit for that country, have 
come home warm admirers of a really great people whom we have 
failed to understand. 



AN OXFORD IMPRESSION OF THE AMERICAN 

ARMY STUDENTS 

By C. Grant Robertson, Fellow of All Souls 

I HAVE been asked to put upon paper some impressions as to the 
American officers and army students who came to Oxford University 
for the summer term of this year. I do so somewhat reluctantly. 
Although I was privileged to come into contact with a good many 
of them, and many of them attended courses of lectures I was giving 
in the University and in the British Army School of Education, 
placed in Oxford, with which I have been largely connected as chief 
instructor since its foundation in the November of 1918, I was not 
directly concerned with their tutorial instruction and, therefore, had 
not the opportunity of close personal intercourse. I feel, therefore, 
that my impressions may be both partial and misleading. However, 
I have recorded briefly here, for what it is worth, the ideas and impres- 
sions that the American visit left very clearly in my mind. 

One thing I can say at the outset without quaUfication or fear of 
contradiction. The visit of the American Army Students was wel- 
comed by everyone in Oxford. As one who has some share both in 
the teaching and in the administration of the University I know that 
the proposal was most warmly supported from the very first. We all 
much regretted that the exceptional difficulties of housing students, 
due to the war, prevented Oxford from inviting and accepting a much 
larger number from the American Army. We all regretted that 
demobilization and other justifiable reasons prevented the American 
Army Students from prolonging their residence beyond one term. 
We would gladly have had them for a year, because Oxford could have 
done more for them. We all regarded the visit as a continuation of 
the brotherhood in arms and (even more important) as a means of 
bringing Oxford into a closer relation with the American universities 
— ^as a beginning of that interchange of students and of teachers 
which in Oxford we all wish to see accomplished as one of the great 
indirect results of the war. And if the American visit has done 
nothing else it has, I am convinced, advanced that ideal one step 
further toward realization. 

It was no less satisfactory that nature kindly co-operated. W^e had 
throughout the summer term ideal weather. The American Army 
Students did not see, as they might have done, ''a winter in green" 
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during May and June, nor did they experience, aa they might have 
done, a British summer '"setting in with its accustomed severity/' 
They saw Oxford at the best that nature can give, when she chooses, 
and if I may judge from many expressions of opinion, the American 
Army Students were duly impressed with the beauty of the frame- 
work in which university and colleges at Oxford are set. I found it 
difficult to convince Americans that it is not always so in May and 
June and that, instead of a river, fields, groves and gardens bathed 
in sunshine, they might have been shivering under dripping trees 
or finding even university lecture rooms pleasanter places than college 
quadraogles, punts on the Cherwell, and athletic grounds swept by 
icy east winds. As it was, the American Army Students took away 
with them a memory of Oxford, such as all who love Oxford and prize 
its beauty would like all our visitors always to take away. 

Among those who welcomed the American Army Students there 
were some sceptical enough to say in advance : '" By all means, let us 
have them; they will have, and we can give them, a very pleasant 
time; they will be idle — ^why shouldn't they be? — and they will be a 
cause of idleness in others. We can hardly expect them to be serious 
workers — for one term only — ^but it really doesn't matter. Idleness 
will enable them to understand Oxford and its peculiar ways better 
perhaps than work — ^and they will be here to imderstand Oxford." 

Such predictions, I am convinced, were falsified by what happened. 
Perhaps there were idle American students; at any rate I did not 
come across them. In common with other teachers I was impressed 
with several characteristics. First, the American Army Student 
came apparently determined to get all he could, all the more because 
he had only one tenn to get it in. He wanted to touch our Oxford 
life and teaching at as many points as possible. His subject and 
faculty to which he belonged in his American university naturally 
came first in his attention; but if I may judge from a good many 
cases he leaned over into a good many other faculties and subjects. 
He ''sampled " a good many teachers and lectures — ^he discussed with 
brother Americans the advice they were getting from college tutors 
and compared it with the advice given to himself — ^and if he heard 
that A in this college or B in that or C elsewhere was " a live " teacher, 
he promptly tried him and generally stayed on no matter what the 
subject was. The menu of many army students must, therefore, have 
been very varied. Many, to my knowledge, were attending courses 
in all sorts of subjects, simply because the teachers interested them. 
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I am sure that this was absolutely right. If the object of the Amer- 
ican visit was to enable American Army Students to see as much of 
Oxford teaching and Oxford ways as was possible in one term — to get 
inside Oxford and see it from the inside — ^then it was essential that the 
American Army Students should hear as many Oxford teachers 
as conflicting hours permitted. For this purpose, the teacher was 
more important than the subject. The Americans grasped this; 
and they went straight for it. If the results were, as I dare say they 
were, occasionally a little confusing, at any rate the students got into 
some contact with the best teachers we have in the University. We 
may hope that they found a good deal of stimulus, perhaps inspira- 
tion; they certainly, so far as one term could do it, were in the way of 
understanding at first hand and from many different angles the 
Oxford point of view. 

Secondly, I was much impressed with the high level of keenness. 
The Americans came ''for business." They did not come for play. 
They played, I hope, a great deal and enjoyed it. (Some of them 
played baseball in costumes that interested Oxford male and female 
enormously.) But, unless my experience is exceptional, the American 
Army Student was mostly busy with university studies. I don't 
know that he read much — ^I doubt whether he had time for serious 
reading — ^but he worked and in most cases worked hard. Sunshine 
and all that Oxford can provide for the pleasanter idling did not 
prevent him from being very regular at many lectures; and, if I may 
judge from many short conversations and questions put to me by 
those who came to hear me discuss a good many different subjects, 
the American Army Student really wanted to know and was most 
anxious to get all the help a teacher could give him. 

Thirdly, they struck one as being very appreciative of any help 
one was able to give. Personally, I was, to my great regret, very hard 
pressed by work of all kinds, largely due to the return of British Oxon- 
ians to the University and to administrative and other engagements; 
and was unable to do as much outside lecture hours as I could have 
wished in the way of help. But I was much touched by the way in 
which the American Army Student quickly appreciated what I was 
tr3ang to do and how I was trying to teach and his thanks were 
embarrassing in their sincerity and cordiality. I had the feeling that 
I had made more friends than I was aware of, and I gladly take this 
opportunity of expressing to many American Army Students, whose 
names I never learned but with whose faces I became very familiar. 
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with whom I exchanged at best a few words from time to time but 
whoy at the end of the term, came up and wished me to understand 
that they had found attendance at one or all of the four courses of 
mine they had attended not unprofitable. I should like to assure 
them all that I welcomed their presence in the lecture room and 
that I did value the privilege of speaking on important issues snd 
problems to so many representatives of so many American universi- 
ties. I can only wish that I had been able to do more to assist them 
in the study of those issues and problems. 

I have no criticism to offer. I do not feel that I know enough at 
first hand of the individual army students to criticize. My strongest 
feeling at the end of the term was the wish that we could repeat the 
experiment in the summer term of 1920 under less exigent conditions, 
and I am quite certain that we Oxford teachers gained nothing but 
good from the visit. It is very stimulating to a teacher to know that 
in his class there is a large section of students to whom the subject 
as well as himself are quite unfamiliar, but that they are keen with 
expectation of benefit. It puts the teacher on his mettle and encour- 
ages him to do his very best. ** European History in the Eighteenth 
Century," "The Development of the British Constitution from 1815 
to 1914," "The Major Problems of the Peace Conference," were 
three of the subjects I endeavored to deal with. They had been 
selected before the American visit was arranged; but the presence of a 
large number of American Army Students enabled me to revise my 
treatment and encouraged me to handle the subject matter somewhat 
differently. I felt throughout that I must always give the best of 
which I was capable. The Americans, therefore, even more than the 
British undergraduates were a continuous spur to effort. And when 
one found that the more one tried the greater was the appreciation, it 
was clear that the presence of the Americans was very good for the 
teacher. 

I am quite certain that if the British and American universities 
can only come into much closer relations, and can above all fredy 
exchange teachers and students, whatever may be the benefit for the 
student the benefit for the teacher will be even greater. The Amer- 
icans were, I hope, very critical. When a teacher is aware that he is 
being compared not with teachers in his own university but with 
many other teachers in other universities, he will certainly endeavor 
to raise as far as he can his own standards and improve his own 
methods. If I may put it in this way, the Oxford teachers this sum* 
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mer term felt that we must justify to a large number of Americans 
from many different universities the reputaticm of our university. 
Whether we did so, I do not know. But if we were able to prove that 
we were in earnest, that we do value independence of judgment, 
solidity and accuracy of knoiniedge, and that a university is and must 
be a school of life — ^if we were aUe to indicate that quality and dis- 
tinction of thought and feeling are the indispensable ideals of the 
trained mind — ^the American Army Students helped us by their 
silent and critical attendance. The international rivalry of univer- 
sities can be a powerful instrument of progress and dvilization. We 
have yet to develop the potency for good of that rivalry. 

I also feel, no less strongly, that if it is interesting to record, how- 
ever superficially, our impressions of the American Anny Students, it 
would be far more interesting and helpful if some of these army 
students would record with the utmost candor what they thought 
of Oxford — of its curriculum, its methods, its teachers and their 
ideals. But above all, if they would say with the frankness of friends, 
where or why they were disappointed — ^what they expected to find, 
what they did find and what they did not. In the fearless but 
benevolent criticism of friends lies the path to reform and a higher 
efficiency. University teachers as a whole are as ignorant of the 
things they may do well as of the things that they do badly. 

I cannot speak of the breadth of the intercourse between the 
British and American students, because I necessarily have no first 
hand knowledge, but if I may judge from many expressions of opinion 
those results were beneficial in every way. 
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ROSTER OF U. S. ARMY STUDENTS AT OXFORD 

SUMMER TERM, 1919 

Commanding Officer 

UL Col. MOBTDOS BoTLB, Inf.; 828th Inf., 82nd Div.; Christ Church; 
Columbia, LL. B. 1908; 2719 Heath Ave., New York. N. Y. 

Adminutrative Officer and Adjutant 

€apt. HoMKR L. Bbucb, C. A. C; Heavy Artillery School, A. E. P.; Texas, 
A. B. 1918; Oxford (Worcester, 1918) B. A. 1915, M. A. 1919; Harvard 
Xaw School, Second Year 191^17; Denton, Tex. 

U. S. ARMY STUDENTS 

' Major Geobqb M. Alexandeb, Inf.; 29th Div.; Magdalen; Virginia Mil. 
Inst.; Lynchburg, Va. 

Major NoBBOBNE Bebkelet, F. A.; 80th Div.; Trinity; Univ. of Virginia; 
Danville, Va. 

Major ELiLLiABD Combtock, 120th Inf. ; Oriel; Santa Rosa, Cal. 

Major Clabk Howell, Jb., Inf.; 82nd Div.; New College; Univ. of Ga., 
A.^. 1915, Harvard Law School, 1915-17; Atlanta, Ga. 

Major Albebt J. Mteb, Jb., Cav.; Balliol; Mass. Inst, of Tech.; Adjutant 
General, Washington, D. C. 

Major Alexandeb B. Rotce, F. A.; 820th F. A., 82nd Div.; New College; 
Yale, B. A. 1915; Harvard Law School, 1915-17; Cambridge, Mass. 

Major Catchingb Thxbbel, Inf.; 828th Inf., 82nd Div.; Exeter; Vander- 
bilt, LL. B. 1915; Atlanta, Ga. 

Capt. Habsy M. Anoell, A. S.; Wadham; Wabash, A. B. 1914; Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Capt. HoiiEB E. Babneb, Inf.; 82nd Pioneer Inf.; Wadham; West Vir- 
ginia, B. A. 1917; Fairmont, W. Va. 

Capt. Gboboe a. Boggb, M. T. C; Motor Transport Corps; Magdalen; 
Dartmouth, A. B. 1914 ; New York. 

Capt. Aabon Bbadbhaw, Jb., C. A. C; Brasenose; West Point; Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Capt. EvEBETT T. Bbown, C. a. C; 61st Artillery, C. A. C; University; 
WestPcHnt; Gloucester, Mass. 

Capt. Thobqnt C. CABiiK>N, Inf.; 84th Inf.; Queen's; Minnesota, B. A. 
1915; Fayetteville, Ark. 

Capt. £. Gebby Chapman, Inf.; New College; Colorado, A. B. 1917; B. C. 
1917; Denver, Colo. 

Capt MobtiicebCobb, F. A.; 806th F. A.; linooln; Yale; Huntingtoo, L. I. 
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Capt Edwin P. Conqxtest, F. A.; 112th F. A.; New College; Virginia 

Mil. Inst.; B. S.; Richmond, Va. 
Capt. Robert Dechert, Inf.; 7th Inf., 3rd Div.; St. John's; Penn., A. B. 

1916; Philadelphia. 
Capt. Hugh B. Dudley, Inf.; 189th Inf.; Brasenose; Kansas, A. B. 1917; 

Kansas City. 
Capt. Phiup W. Dunbab, Inf.; 52nd Inf.; Queen's; EEarvard, A. B. 1912, 

M. Arch 1915; Arlington, Mass. 
Capt, David F. DuNKLE, Inf.; 64th Inf., 7th Div.; Exeter; Bucknell, A. B.; 

A. M., LL.B.; Pahn Beach, Fla. 
Capt. JohnL. Gammell,F.A.; Hqs.SrdF. A. Brigade; University; Brown, 

A. B. 1915; Providence, R. I. 
Capt. Raymond R.G0EHBIN0, Inf.; 82nd Div.; Jesus; Bucknell, A. B. 1916; 

Zelienople, Pa. 
Capt. Llotd N. Hamilton, Inf.; 864th Inf.; Brasenose; California, A. B.. 

1916; Oakland, Cal. 
Capt. Edwabd T. Harrison, Inf.; 8th Inf.; Magdalen; California, 8 years; 

San Francisco. 
Capt. T. Edgar JoHNBON, F. A.; 186th F. A.; Pembroke; Univ. of Texas, 

LL. B. 1915; Waco, Tex, 
Capt. Edward G. Kemp, C. A. C; Hqs. Army Artillery Park; Exeter; A. B. 

1912, J. D. 1914; St. Clair, Mkh. 
Capt Douglas Lawbon, F. A.; Army Transport Corps; Worcester; Har- 
vard, 1909-18; Prineville, Ore. 
Capt. Fredericx H. Lovejot, F. A.; 814th F. A.; Magdalen; Yale, 8 

years; Montclair, N. J. 
Capt.FRANCiBA. MARKOE,Inf.; Brasenose; West Point; St. Paul, Minn. 
Capt. T. Archer Morgan, Inf.; 79th Div.; Christ Church; Harvard, 

1914-15; Wesibury, L. I. 
Capt Edwik S. Munbon, F. A.; 108rd F. A.; St. John's; Yale; Milford, 

Conn. 
Capt. DuBOflB MuRPHT, F. A.; unassigned; Christ Church; Yale, B. A. 

1915; Concord, Mass. 
Capt. Joseph A. McCaftret, Inf.; 806th M. G. Bn.; Christ Church; , 

A. B. 1911, LL. B. 1915; Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Capt. William W.Neolet,F. A.; 90th Div.; Merton; Yale, Ph. B.; San 

Antonio, Tex. 
Capt. JoflBPH M. O'Shea, Inf.; 805th Inf.; Pembroke; St. John's CoIl.» 

Brooklyn, N. Y., A. B. 1910; Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CaptFREDERiCKD.PARHAM, F. A.; 11th F. A.; Exeter; Tulane, Columbia, 

Bach Arch. 1914; New Orleans, La. 
Capt. Edwin A. Randlb, Inf.; 6th Inf.; Queen's; DePauw,A. B.; Decatur, 

m. 
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Capt. John V. Rat, C. A. C; aist ArtiUery, C. A. C; Christ Church; Yir^ 

ginia, B. A. 1914; Oxford (1914), B. A. 1919; Charleston, W. Va. 
Capt. Philip C. Rideb, F. A.; 817th F. A.; Ballid; Wflliams, B. A. 1911; 

Chicago, m. 
Capt. John G. Bobbbtb, Inf.; 82nd Div.; Exeter; Mercer, LL. B. 1906; 

Marietta, Ga. 
Capt. William M. Simmons, Inf.; 864th Inf.; Oriel; Harvard, B. L.; San 

FVandsco, Cal. 
Capt. Joseph K. Sxtbis, M. C; 108rd Ambulance Co.; Christ Church; 

Williams, A. B. 1918, M. D. 1917; Brookline, Mass. 
Capt. Maloolm W. Thompson, F. A.; 822nd F. A.;. Balliol; Leiand Stan- 

ford, Minnesota Univ., A. B. 1917; Anoha, Minn. 
Capt. Abthub R. Waiic, Inf.; 7th Inf., 8rd Div.; Queen's; Ls&yette, 

Ph. B. 1917; Chamberbmg, Pa. 
Capt. Abthttb W. Whitiihouse, V. C; Oriel; Colorado, V. S. 1894, D. V. S. 

1910; Fort Collins, Colo. 
Capt. IsHAM R. Williams, Inf.; 7th Inf.» 8rd Div.; Jesus; North Carolina, 

A. B. 1918; Faison,N.C. 

1st Lt. Benjamin S.Bacx>n, A. S.; 99th Aero Squadron; Balliol; Yale, B. A. 

1911, LL.B. 1916; New Haven, Conn. 
IstLt. John W. Bailey, A. S.; Lincoln; Franklin Univ., 8| years; Indian- 

apolis, Ind. 
1st Lt. Eugene F. Bradford, Inf.; 808th Inf.; Trinity; Bowdoin, A. B. 

1912; Harvard, M. A. 1918; Syracuse, N. Y. 
1st Lt. Melyin L. Brorbt, A. G. D.; Brasenose; Wisconsin, B. A. 1918; 

Chicago, HI. 
IstLt. George C.Branner,S.C.; Evac. Amb. Co. No. 9; Queen's; Leiand 

Stanford, A. B. 1915; Stanford Univ., Cal. 
1st Lt. Herbert T. Burrow, Inf.; 814th Pioneer Inf.; Pembroke; Wiscon- 

sm,B.A. 1918; Beaver Dam, Wis. 
IstLt. Daniel B.Carroll, Inf.; 864th Inf.; New College; Stanford Univ., 

Cal., A. B. 1917; Stanford Univ., Cal. 
lstLt.RoBERTA. Chambers, C. A. C; Magdalen; Yale; dass 1919; Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Chaplain Curtis W.Chenowith, 802nd F. A.; Mansfield; W. Va. Weskyan, 

B. A. 1911, Harvard, M. A. 1918; Rosedale, W. Va. 

1st Lt. William F. Clifford, Inf.; 108th Sup. Train, 88rd Div.; Merton; 

Wisconsin, A. B. 1916; St. Paul, Blinn. 
IstLt. Lawrence A. Crosby, Inf.; G.H.Q. Staff; Trinity; Bowdoin, B. A. 

1918, Oxford (1918), B. A. 1915, B. C. L. 1916, M. A. 1919, Columbia, 

LL.B.1917; New York, N.Y. 
lit Lt. Manvel H. Davis, Inf.; 854th Inf.; Hertford; Yale, A. B. 1015; 

Harvard Law School, 1915-17; Greensburg, Kan. 
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Ist Lt. Edwin Doban, A. S.; A. A. A. PI. No. 1; Pembroke; Univ. of Pitts- 
burg, 4 yean; Pittflbmg, Pa. 
1st Lt. John R. Dtsb, C. A. C; 58th Artillery, C. A. C; Mansfield; Ohio 

SUte Univ., A. B. 1917; -^-. 
Ist Lt. Chsbtbr v. Easum, Inf.; 6th Inf.; St. John's; Knox, A. B. 1914; 

Oxford (1914); Clayton, Iowa. 
1st Lt. Jaoob a. Ebiebt, F. A.; 6th F. A.; St John's; Harvard, A. B. 1917; 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
1st Lt. Habold I. Faib, Inf.; 101st Inf.; Keble; Lehigh, Harvard, A. B. 

1916; 882 Union St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1st Lt. Fbedxbzck C. Fbnton, C. A. C; 72nd Artillery, C. A. C; Exeter; 

Iowa State Univ., B. S. in Eng. ; Waterloo, Iowa. 
IstLt-FBANcmB. Fits, Jb., Inf.; Hqs. 80thDiv.; Christ Church; Univ. of 

Virginia; Muskogee, Okla. 
1st Lt. Thbodobx L. Futch, F. A.; Hqs. 8rd F. A. Brigade; University 

West Point; Monroe, N.C. 
1st Lt Habbt S. Gabbuel, Inf.; 816th Inf., 79th Div.; St. Edmund Hall 

Cornell, B. S. 1915; Walkers, N. Y. 
1st Lt. Hbbbxbt G. Gabland, Ipf.; 61st Inf., 5th Div.; St. Edmund Hall 

Va. Mil. Inst, 4 years; Lynchburg, Va. 
1st Lt Paul S. Gili^espib, S. C; C. H. 108; Balliol; Leland Stanford 

Minn. Univ., A. B. 1917; Anoha, Minn. 
1st Lt Robkbt M. Goodall, F. A.; 821st M. G. Bn.; Magdalen; Univ. of 

Alabama, A. B. 1916; Birmingham, Ala. 
1st Lt. EableL. Hazard, Cav.; Hqs. 4th Div.; Exeter; Univ. of California; 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 
1st Lt Hbnrt a. HiiiL, M. T. C; Motor Transport Co. 898; Hertford; 

Univ. of Illinois; . 

1st Lt. Gouvsbnxub Hobs, A. S.; Christ Church; Princeton, B. A. 1911; 

Washington, D. C. 
Chaplain Matthias M. Hoitman, 859th Inf.; St. Charles H6use; Dubuque 

College, A. B. 1909, St. Paul Seminary, S. T. B. 1918; Dubuque, Iowa. 
1st Lt MoBBiB Jbblow, Inf.; 840th Inf.; Wadham; South Dakota State 

College, B.S. 1916; Carthage, S. D. 
Chaplain Gboboe D. Kibxpatbicx; 840th M. G. Bn.; Mansfield; Univ. of 

CaHfomia, A. B., S. T. B.; Oakland, Cal. 
1st Lt Wai/ibb J. Kbbbb, Q. M. C; Exeter; Princeton, 1915; Johnstown, 

Pa. 
1st LtCLABBNCBLoHiiAN,Sgnal Corps; 115th Field Signal Bn.; Pembroke; 

Univ. of Texas, B. A. 1915, M. A. 1916, LL. B. 1917; Port Arthur, Tex. 
1st Lt. Donald M. Lovs, Inf.; 82nd Div.; St John's; Univ. of Pennsyi- 

vania; Philadelphia, Pa. 
IstLt. Hdibt W. BfiNOT, Inf.; New Cc^ege; Harvard, A. B. 1917; Boston, 

Mass. 
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l8t Lt. John O. Mobxlbt, Q. M. C; lOTth Sup. Train; Merton; Oklahoma 

Univ., M. A. 1916, Oxford (1919); Lawton, Okla. 
Ist Lt. James R. McConaohib, Inf.; 4th Inf.; Jesus; Gunnell Univ., B. S. 

1916; Gunnell, Iowa. 
l8tLt.MiTCHBiJiT.NsiT,Inf.; 54th Pioneer Inf.; St. John's; Univ. of Va.» 

B. A. 1909, B. L. 1910; Charlotte, Va. 
Ist Lt. DwiGHT C. Pabk, Inf.; 115th Inf.; Hertford; Indiana Univ., A. B. 

1915; Greenwood, Ind. 
1st Lt. HsNBY A. PsTEBaoN, Inf.; 168th Inf.; Queen's; Univ. of Maine; 

B. A. V. of M. ; Portland, Me. 
1st Lt. RoDEBiCK PiBNiB, Inf.; 811th Inf.; Merton; Harvard; Watertown, 

N.Y. 
Ist Lt. Everett S.Pboutt, Inf.; 8th Inf.; Hertford; Wisconsin; Sandusky, 

Wis. 
lstLt.WiLUAHJ.RoBiNBON,Inf.; 81 1th Inf.; Pembroke; Yale,B. A. 1918; 

Erie, Pa. 
Capt. Fbsdbbick W. Sanbobn, 89th Div.; Jesus; Univ. of Colorado, A. B. 

1916; Denver, Colo. 
1st Lt. Paul H. Smabt, F. A.; 101st F. A.; New College; Harvard, A. B. 

1914, LL. B. 1917; New York, N. Y. 
1st Lt. WAi;rER P. Stuabt, Inf.; 11th Inf.; Ballid; Virginia, Emory Col- 
lege, A. B.; Abingdcm, Va. 
1st Lt. Donald C. Swatland, Inf.; 2nd Pioneer Inf.; Hertford; Princeton, 

B.A.; Newark, N.J. 
1st Lt. Ralph R. Thomas, A. G. D.; Central Records Office, G. H. Q.; 

Queen's; Univ. of Illinois, B. S. 1917; Superior, Wis. 
Ist Lt. Donald H. Ttler, Inf.; 128th Inf.; Pembroke; Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania; Albany, N. Y. 
1st Lt. Gboboe N. Walker, A. D. C; Magdalen; Yale, (B. A. 1919); 

Washington, D. C. 
1st Lt. NoRifAN W. Ward, F. A.; 6th Casual Co., F. A. Replacement Reg., 

New College, Yale; Orange, N. J. 
Ist Lt. John B. Wateriian, F. A.; 802nd F. A.; Exeter; Harvard, A. B. 

1915; Fall Raver, Mass. 
2nd Lt. Albert W. Buford, F. A.; 806th Sup. Train; Merton; Mass. 

Inst, of Tech., S. B. 1917; Forest City, Ark. 
2nd Lt. Hugh S. Carter, F. A.; 810th F. A.; Mansfield; Texas Southwest^ 

em Univ., A. B. 1916; Georgetown, Tex. 
2nd Lt. Wilbur R. Cooke, Signal Corps; 410th Telegraph Bn.; Exeter; 

Illinois Wesleyan, A. B. 1914, LL. B. 1917; Bloomington, HI. 
2nd Lt. Albert E. Cooper, F. A.; 823rd F. A.; Hertford; Univ. of Texas» 

E. E. 1914; Corpus Christi, Tex. 
2nd Lt. Robert G. Day, A. S.; Casual; Lincoln; Mount Union, A. B. 1915, . 

Michigan; Alliance, Ohio. 
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2iidLt.£DWABDL. DuER^F.A.; 104th F. A., 29th Div.; St. Edmund Hall; 

Princeton; Philadelphia, Pa. 
2nd Lt. Mabvin £. £Ugle, Inf.; S09th Inf.; Queen's; Vanderbilt, B. A. 

1912, M. A. 1918; Burke's Garden, Va. 
SndLt. Harold Flagx, A. S.; University; Cornell, A. B. 1912; Ithaca, N.Y. 
2nd Lt. Robert D. Frick, F. A.; 115th F. A.; New College; Princeton, 

Litt. B.; Baltimore, Md. 
2nd Lt. Horace R.Hatdat,F. A.; 805 F. A.; Worcester; Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania, A. B. 1912, Law 8 years; Philadelphia, Pa. 
2nd Lt. Norton Ives, C. A. C; 58th Artillery, C. A. C; Mansfield; Trinity, 

B. S. 1916; Detroit, Mich. 
2nd Lt. Thomas B. Jackson, F. A.; 6th F. A.; Lincoln; Princeton, litt. B. 

1916; Charleston, W. Va. 
2nd Lt. Arthur H. Johnson, Tank Corps; Non-oollegiate; New York City 

Univ., B. A. 1917; New York, N.Y. 
2ndLt.LowRETS.MooRE,F.A.; 4th Balloon Co.; Pembroke; BeloitUniv.» 

ParkviUe, Mo. 
2nd Lt. Howard F. R. Muujgan, Inf.; 804th D. S. T.; St. Charles House; 

Fordham, A. B.; Cazenoosa, N. Y. 
2nd Lt. Thorpe D. Nesbit, F. A.; 808rd F. A.; St. John's; Harvard, A. B. 

1915, LL. B. 1917; Tallahassee, Fla. 
2nd Lt. Arthur H. Nethercot, F. A.; 146th F. A.; Exeter; Northwestern, 

M. a. 1916; Evanston, 111. 
2ndLt. Morgan E.Roberts, T.C.; 67th Co. Tank Corps; Keble; Wiscon^ 

sin, B. S. 1917; Superior, Wis. 
2ndLt. Archibald G. Robertson, Inf.; 9th Inf.; Trinity; Virginia, LL. B. 

1914; Staunton, Va. 
2nd Lt. WiLUAM A. Sargent, Inf.; 809th M. G. Bn.; Lincoln; Tufts, A. B. 

1910; Plymouth, N. H. 
2nd Lt. Jajies W. Storet, Inf.; Central Records Office; G. H. Q.; Queen's; 

Columbia, B.S.; Norwalk, Conn. 
2nd Lt. INWARD L. Strater, F. A.; 25th Casual Co., F. A. R. R.; Uni- 
versity; Princeton, latt. B. 1917; Louisville, Ky. 
2nd Lt. Douglas Van Dtke, Inf.; 848 M. G. Bn.; Magdalen; Univ. of 

California, A. B. 1917; Los Angeles, Cal. 
2nd Lt. Donald J. WAiiLACE, A. S.; 100th Aero Squadron; St. Edmund 

Hall; Harvard, B. S. 1916; Los Angeles, Cal. 
2nd Lt. Roger Warner, Inf.; Emb. Service, A. P. O. 701; New College; 

Dartmouth, A. B. 1918; Northfield, Mass. 
2nd Lt. Leeds A. Wheeler, F. A.; 808rd F. A.; Trinity; Harvard, A. B. 

1918; Boston, Mass. 
2nd Lt. George S. Whitehead, Inf.; 813th M. G. Bn.; Balliol; Georgia, 

A. B. 1915, M. A. 1916, Oxford (1919) ; Carlton, Ga. 
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tnd Lt. RiDUBT WiLU^ F. A.; 761k F. A.; Worceiter; Vanderhat, ez.l917, 

Brownsville, Tenn. 
tad Lt. Hkbman D. Wolvt, F. A.; Gaaual; Wadham; Gettysburg, A. B. 

1910; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Snd Lt. Frank F. Ybaokb, F. A.; 811th F. A., 79th Div.; Exeter; Yuhlen- 

burg, B. S.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sgt. Watns C. Bobworth, 57th Pioneer Inf.; Trinity; Middleburg, A. B. 
It 1911, A. M. 1912; Oxford (1918), B. A. 1917, M. A. 1919; Florence, Mast. 
Sgt Paul A. Cabubon, Med. Det. 828th M. G. Bn.; St. Edmund Hall; 

Wisconsin, 4 years; Whitewater, Wis. 
Sgt. Ist d. John H. Cabkxt, Sn. Squadron M; Exeter; Ba^or Univ., B. A. 

1915; Yak, M. A. 1915; Waco, Tex. 
Sgt. JofiXPH F. Cassidt, Ord. Dept.; Hertford; Yale, B. A. 1914; New York, 

N.Y. 
Sgt. JofiXPH D. Clark, 82nd Div.; St. Edmund Hall; Columbia, A. B. 1914; 

Harvard; Jonesboro, Tenn. 
Ord. Sgt Mtron E. Davis, 4th C. A. P.; Exeter; Oberlin, B. A. 1916; 

Harvard Law School, 1916-17; Nfles, Ohio. 
Sgt. Charles B. Dunn, San. Squadron No. 7; Oriel; Wisconsin, B. A. 1916, 

Law 1918; Madison, T^s. 
1st Sgt. Gborgs p. Evans, 114th F. A.; Christ Church; Vanderbilt, B. S. 

1917; Union City, Tenn. 
Pvt Joel W. Flood, 805th Eng.; Hertford; Virginia, 4 years; Appomattox, 

Va. 
Sgt. Ralph B. Foster, Intelligenoe Corps; lancdn; Idaho, B. A. 1918; 

Oxford (1918), B. A. 1917, M. A. 1919; Topeka, Kan. 
Pvt. Ist d. Paul M. Fulcher, U. S. A. A. S.; Hertford; West Virginia* 
}^ A. B. 1916; Harvard, M. A. 1917; Morgantown, W. Va. 
Pvt. Ist d. Alpheus M. Geer, 802nd F. A.; Keble; Harvard, 1918: Nutley, 

N.J. 
Ord. Sgt. Sr. Gr. FREDEmcK C. Grarnrr, 8th P. O. D.; Keble; Bdoit, 

B. A. 1911; Chic8go,Ill. 
Sgt. Richard H. Gurlet, 128rd M. G. Bn.; Keble; Comdl, 1909; German- 
town, Pa. 
M.E.Sr.Gr. Julian L.HAGEN,28rd Eng.; Worcester; West Virginia, A. B. 
/^H 1916; Huntington, W. Va. (Rhodes-Scholar elect from W. Va.— ^Ed.) 
Sgt RiTTER Holbcan; U. S. A. A. S.; Keble; Leland Stanford, 1918; Paufu 

Grove, Cal. 
Pvt. Ist d. Paul E. Hubbsll, 828rd Inf.; Jesus; Richmond, A. B. 1911; 

WakeFoiest, M. A. 1918; Oxford (1914); Park Mountain, N. C. 
Sgt. David E. Hudson, U. S. A. A. S.; Jesus; Missouri; Harvard, B. A. 

1915; Cambridge, Mass. 
Pvt. Ist cl. Lewis G. Kleibaas, 811th Am. Tr.; Exeter; Minnesota, 1918; 

Madison, Minn. 
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Sgt. Ist d. Samuel G. Kubtz, Med. Sup. Depot No. 2, Srd Army; Wadham; 

Oberlm, A. B. 1915; MeadviUe, Pa. 
Ord. Sgt. KnTH Lobsne, 804tli F. A.; Balliol; Harvard, A. B. 1912; New 

York, N. Y. 
Pvt. Ralph G. Loumbbubt, 122nd M. G. Bn.; Merton; Yale, Ph. B. 1918; 

Rockford, m. 
Sgt Gibbon H. Mabklby, 811th Inf.; St. Edmund Hall; Kentucky, A. B. 

1914; HarvBid, A. B. 1917; Westfield, N. J. 
Pvt. 1st cl. Gbobge J. OuBBACKEB, 819th Sup. Co.; Exeter; Univ. of Penn- 

sjdvania; LouiBviUe, Ky. 
Sgt. Gut H. Bichabdb, 806th F. A. ; Balliol ; Yale, 1917 ; New York, N. Y. 
Col. Sgt. WAi/nsBH.ScHLUSTEB, 814th Eng.; 89th Div.; St. Edmund Hall; 

Washington, B. Pd. 1912; Appleton, Mo. 
Sgt. John Shaw, Jb., 188th Inf.; St. Edmund Hall; Transylvania; Colum« 

bia, A. B. 1914; BlackweU, Ky. 
Pvt. RxuBSN T. Tatlob, 148th F. A.; Christ Church; Univ. of Kentucky, 

A. B. 1914; Oxford (1916); La Grange, Ky. 
Corp. Chablbs K. Winston, 111th Engrs.; 86th Div.; St. Edmund Hall; 

Texas, B. A.; &iyder,Tex. 
Beg. Sap. Sgt. Chablbb C. Woods, 18th Engrs. Ry.; St John's; Missouri, 

A. B. 1914; Laredo, Mo. 
Pvt. 1st d. Edwin M. Wbight, 14th Photo Studio, A. S.; Hertford; Col- 
gate, A. B. 1909; Columbia; Rochester, N. Y. 



NAMES OF OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN IN 
THE SIGNAL CORPS PICTURE 

The Numbers Correspond to the Numbers at the Bottom of the Picture 

1. Lewis G. Kusfbaab, Pvt. 1st d., 224 Military Police Co. 

2. Gut H: Richakdb, Sgt., 806th F. A., 77tli Div. 

S. Melvin L. Brorbt, 1st Lt., A. G. D. Hqs.» Inter. Sec., S. O. S. 

4. Edwabd L. Stbater, 2nd Lt., F. A., 25th F. A. R. R. Casual Co. 

5. James R. McConaghib, 1st Lt., Inf., 4th Inf., 8rd Div. 

6. Mtbon E. Davis, Ord. Sgt, M. O. R. S., 4th Corps Artillery Park. 

7. Habrt M. Anoell, Capt., A. S., Hqs. A. S., Paris. 

8. John V. Rat, Capt., C. A. C, 52nd Art., G. A. C, R. A. R. 

9. Lawrence A. Crosbt, Ist Lt., Inf. G 2, G. H. Q. 

10. Eugene F. Bradfobd, 1st Lt., Inf., 308th Inf., 77th Div. 

11. John R. Dteb, Ist Lt., C. A. C, 58th Art., C. A. C. 

12. Norton Ives, 2nd Lt., C. A. C, 58th Art, C. A. C. 

18. £^ Gerrt Chapman, Capt., Inf., 5th M. G. Bn., 2nd Div. 

14. Clabx Howell^ Jb., Major, Inf., 826th Inf., 82nd Div. 

15. William A. Sabgsnt, 2nd Lt., Inf., SOOth M. G. Bn., 78th Div. 

16. William W. Nbolet, Capt., F. A., Hqs. 90th Div. 

17. Manvel H. Davis, 1st Lt., Inf. Hqs., 89th Div. 

18. EvEBBTT S. Pboutt, Ist Lt., Inf., 8th Inf., 8th Div. 

19. Llotd N. Hamilton, Capt., Inf., 864th Inf., Olst Div. 

20. Abthub W. Whitehoube, Capt, V. C. 

21. Joseph K. Subls, Capt, M. C, 101st San. Train, 26th Div. 

22. GouvEBNXUB Hoes, 1st Lt A. S., Hqs. A. S., Paris. 
28. Edwin R. Randlb, Capt, Inf., 6th Inf., 5th Div. 

24. HTT.T.TATtn CoMSTOGK, Major, Inf., 120th Inf., 80th Div. 

25. Catchings Therbel, Maj., Inf., 828 Inf., 82nd Div. 

26. Homer L. Bruce, Capt, C. A. C, Heavy Artillery School, A. E. F., 

(Adjutant at Oxford). 

27. Dr. E. W. Pahlow, Army Educational Corps. 

28. Francis F. Longlet, Col., Engrs. C. O., U. S. Army Students in British 
Universities. 

29. Mortimer BoTLB, Lt Col., Inf., 828th Inf., 82nd Div., C. O., U. S. 

Army Students, Oxford. 

80. William M. Rogebs, Maj., F. A., 82nd Div., Supervisor of U. S. Army 
Students of London and Oxford; liaison Officer with the British Army. 

81. David F. Dunkle, Capt., Inf., 64th Inf., 7th Div. 

82. Frederick D. Parham, Capt, F. A., 11th F. A., 6th Div. 
9S, Philip W. Dunbar, Capt, Inf., 52nd Inf., 6th Div. 

84. Alexander B. Rotce, Major, F. A., 820th F. A., 82nd Div. 
S5. Mortimer Cobb, Capt., F. A., S08th F. A., 78th Div. 
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86. Robert Dechert, Capt., Inf., 7th Inf., 8rd Div. 

87. John L. Gammbll, Capt., F. A., Hq. 8id F. A. Brigade, 8rd Div. 

88. Fbederigx H. Lovbjot, Capt., F. A., 814th F. A., 80th Div. 

89. IsHAM R. Wtt.uamb, Capt., 7th Inf., 8rd Div. 

40. RnTER HoLMAN, Sgt., Base Camp, U. S. A. A. S. 

41. Paul M. Fulcher, Pvt 1st d., S. S. U. 681, U. S. A. A. S. 

42. Samuel G. Kurtz, Sgt. 1st el., Med. Sup. Depot No. 2, 8rd Army. 
48. Edwin M. Wright, Pvt. 1st cL, 14th Photo Section, A. S. 

44. Richard H. Gurlet, Sgt, 128rd M. G. Bn., 88rd Div. 

45. Alpheub M. Geer. Pvt. 1st el, 802nd F. A., 151st F. A. Brigade. 

46. Paul H. Smart, Ist Lt, F. A., 101st F. A. 

47. Horace R. Hatday, 2nd Lt., F. A., 805th F. A., 77th Div. 

48. Thorgnt C. Caribon, Capt., Inf., 84th Inf., 7th Div. 

49. Harry S. Garriel, 1st Lt., Inf., 816th Inf., 70th Div. 

50. William M. Simmons, Capt., Inf., 864th Inf., 91st Div. 

51. £dwin p. Conquest, Capt., F. A., 112th F. A., 29th Div. 

52. Norman W. Ward, 1st Lt., F. A., 6th Casual Co., F. A. R. R. 
BS, Jacor a. Emery, 1st Lt., F. A., 1st Div. 

54. Benjamin S. Bacon, 1st Lt., F. A., 99th Aero Squadron, 1st Anny. 

55. Leeds A. Wheeler, 2nd Lt., F. A., 808rd F.A. 

56. Archidald G. Rorertbon, 2nd Lt., Inf., 9th Inf., 2nd Div. 

57. Wayne C. Bosworth, Sgt, 57th Pioneer Inf. 

58. Paul A. Cari^on, Sgt., Med. Det., 828th M. G. Bn., 87th Div. 

59. Joseph F. Cassidy, Sgt., Ord. Dept., A. O. D. No. 1. 

60. Charlie K. Winston, Corp., 111th Engrs., 86th Div. . 

61. Harold I. Fair, 1st Lt., Inf., 101st Inf., 26th Div. 

62. Raymon R. Goehring, Capt, Inf., 825th Inf., 82nd Div. 
68. John Shaw, Sgt., 188th Inf., 85th Div. 

64. Clarence Lohman, 1st Lt, Signal Corps, 115th Field Signal Bn. 

65. Donald H. Tyler, 1st Lt, Inf., 128th Inf., 82nd Div. 

66. Donald M. Love, 1st Lt, Inf., 828th Inf., 82nd Div. 

67. Paul S. Gillespie, 1st Lt., Sig. Corps., C. H. No. 108. 

68. George C. Branner, 1st Lt, A. A. S., Evac. Ambulance Co. No. 9. 

69. Homer F. Barnes, Capt, Pioneer Inf., 802nd Pioneer Inf., 1st Army. 

70. George S. Whitehead, 2nd Lt., Inf., 818th N. G. Bn., 80th Div. 

71. Morris Jerlow, 1st Lt, Inf., 840th Inf., 85th Div. 

72. Waiabr H. Schlubter, Col. Sgt, 814th Engrs., 89th Div. 
78. Malcolm W. Thompson, Capt., F. A., 822nd F. A., 82nd Div. 

74. Edwin Doran, 1st Lt., A. S., A. A. A. PI. No. 1. 

75. DwioHT C. Park, 1st Lt, Inf., 115th Inf., 29th Div. 

76. Robert G. Day, 2nd Lt, A. S., 78th Div. 

77. Marvin E. Eagle, 2nd Lt., Inf., 809th Inf., 78th Div. 

78. Arthur H. Nefhercot, 2nd Lt, F. A., 146th F. A. 

79. Francis B. Fite, Jr., Ist Lt, Inf. Hqs., 80th Div. 
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80. JooBPH D. Clabk> 8gt, Hqp^ Mud Div. 

81. Gbomb D. KnocFAnacK* 1ft Lt, CluipUiii, 8Mth M. 6. B&.» 77th IKt. 
8£. Ralph 6. lommiiniT, Pvt.» 128nd M. G. Bn., 88rd Div. 

88. JoHH H. CAnoBT, Sgt. Ist cL, 56 Su. Squad.* Adv. Sec. 8. O. S. 

84. CuBUB W. Chknowith, Chaplain, 80tod F. A. 

85. HmMAK D. Worn*, ted Lt, F. A., Caaual. 

86. ALBurr E. Coopbb, 1st Lt, F. A., SSSrd F. A., 82nd Div. 

87. LowBST S. MooBiB, ind Lt.» 4th Balloon Co., Srd Corps. 

88. GsoBGB J. OuxBACXXB, Pvt. Ist, 819th Supply Co. 

89. Fkbdhbigx C. Grabnxb, Qrd. Sgt, 2nd Co., 5th P. O. D. Bn. 

90. DoNAiJ) C. SwATLAND, Ist Lt., Inf., 2nd Pioneer Inf. 

91. GsoBOS M. Waiicke, Ist Lt., F. A., 54th F. A. Brigade, 29th Div. 

92. Ralph R. TnoifAa, 1st Lt., A. G. D., Coitral Records Office, G. H. Q. 
98. James W. Storht, Jb., 2nd Lt., Inf., Central Records Office, G. H* Q. 

94. Thbo1x>be L. Fdtch, Ist Lt., F. A., Hqs. 8 F. A. Brigade. 

95. EvmsTT T. Bbown, Capt., C. A. C, 61st Art, C. A. C. 



THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY BRITISH-AMERICAN 

CLUB 

By 6. R. Parkin, Jr., Balliol 

The events of the laat five years have led men to think about the 
subject of international relations more seriously than ever before. 
People have come to realize that the old world order was based on a 
system, which may have postponed, but could not prevent an ulti- 
mate clash. They have gradually become conscious of the fact that 
under modem conditions nations are daily becoming more and more 
interdependent, and that some plan for international co-operation 
must be devised, if the nations of the world are to be able to work 
out their political and social ideals in peace. Thanks to the idealism 
and practical genius of two great nations, such a scheme has been 
evolved. The Covenant in which is embodied the idea of a League 
of Nations may have many defects; but, however imperfect, it is the 
first step in the direction of world peace. No great cause has ever 
been won without a struggle; the cause of world peace will in all 
likelihood entail one of the severest moral strug^es which the world 
has ever experienced. 

The events of the last few months have shown that many countries 
in the world are hardly prepared to accept the ideas to which the 
Covenant of the League endeavors to give practical shape. This is 
especially the case among those states which have but recently come 
into being, and are but as children in the family of nations. 

How are these politically backward or reactionary states to be 
educated up to accepting the spirit, as wdl as the letter, of the League? 
How is the world to be guided through the maze of disorganization, 
political, social and economic — the legacy of the war and of an age 
which is past? How is the League of Nations to be made a living 
reality, a vital force in the life of the world? These problems press 
for a solution; delay or failure will entail consequences far more 
disastrous than anything that has yet befallen mankind. 

It becomes clearer every day that the degree of success with which 
these problems are solved will very largely, if not entirely, depend 
upon the extent to which the British and American Commonwealths 
are prepared to co-operate. But co-operation between the two nations 
can only take place if their mutual relations are friendly; and the 
only sure basis of friendship is understanding. 
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It is this belief in the vital necessity of British-American co-opera- 
tion for the future welfare of the world that has led to the formation 
of the Oxford University British-American Club. The universities 
always play a distinctive part in the life of any nation and their 
influence, though not always apparent, is great. It is only natural, 
therefore, that a university should endeavor to make some contribu- 
tion towards a general movement such as that for better understand- 
ing and relations between the British and American peoples. With 
its imdergraduate members drawn from all parts of the British Com- 
monwealth and the United States of America, Oxford University 
seems to present imique opportunities in this respect. 

The presence at Oxford this last summer of two hundred members 
of the Ajnerican Expeditionary Force aroused great enthusiasm and 
the mingling of Americans and British which took place has certainly 
had lasting results; but with the return of Oxford to more normal 
conditions it seemed necessary that some definite e£Fort should be 
made both to keep aUve in the University a sense of the importance 
of British-American friendship, and also to bring together undergrad- 
uates from Great Britain, the Dominions and America for the serious 
discussion of problems a£Fecting the two peoples. It seemed that this 
object could be best achieved by the formation of a club; such a dub 
has now been formed and has already commenced its active work in 
the University. 

Various plans have been formed for making the Club useful. In 
the first place it is proposed to hold each term about two public 
meetings at which prominent public men will be invited to speak. 
These meetings will be open to all members of the University and 
should help to keep the University alive to the great importance of 
the question of British-American relations. On these occasions it 
will be the object of the club, whenever possible, to have both a 
British and an American speaker. But such meetings, though 
extremely valuable in some directions, are by their nature limited in 
their range of usefulness. They will serve rather to inspire and pro- 
mote thought than to arrive at definite understanding. This latter 
will be best achieved by the full and frank discussion only possible in 
smaller gatherings. 

It is proposed, therefore, to hold about two club meetings each 
term, open only to members and their guests. University professors 
or others will be invited to address these meetings on some particular 
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aspect of British-American relations, and this address will be followed 
by questions and discussion. 

One other plan has been decided upon, and this perhaps may in 
the long run prove to be the most fruitful in results. Discussion 
circles are going to be organized within the dub; the membership of 
any one of these groups will be strictly limited — probably to about 
twenty-five — and will be arranged to include undergraduates from 
Great Britain, the Dominions and America. The reason for forming 
these small discussion circles is to make it possible for small groups of 
men to meet in each other's rooms from time to time for the intensive 
study and consideration of various problems. Even the club meet- 
ing has an atmosphere of formality, and can never achieve the results 
of the informal discussion. Get ten or twenty men comfortably set- 
tled in a room; get a discussion started, preferably by an older man 
with expert knowledge of his subject; allow people to speak or ask 
questions without getting on to their feet; these are the conditions 
that wiU produce frank talk, dear thinking, real understanding. 
There would seem every possibility that a number of such discussion 
circles, with a membership drawn from all the various colleges in the 
University, and containing individuals from many parts of the world, 
might indirectly exerdse a very considerable influence. There is one 
p<Hnt deserving attention; it has been suggested above that these 
discussions should be started by a short talk or address from some 
older man having an intimate knowledge of the problem under con- 
sideration. Now it is a very different thing for a man to be asked to 
address a large meeting of two or three hundred people to being invited 
to give the lead in a small informal dicussion. There should, there- 
fore, be no very great difficulty in getting people down to take part 
in these discussions, and it is particularly to be hoped that this may 
be possible in the case of American university professors visiting this 
country. This idea might even be extended in some cases, by asking 
two men, both of wide experience but of differing opinion, to present 
their views. 

There is a very general complaint made by Americans who come 
to Oxford University. They say that they find it practically impossi- 
ble to obtain from any of the University Libraries the books which, 
in one way or another, they have been in the habit of using in their 
own coimtry. Whether, so far as the Americans themselves are 
concerned, this is desirable, is probably an open question. But from 
the point of view of the British members of the University, it is highly 
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undesirable that this state of affairs should exist. Next to the contact 
of individual with individual, the best way to understand a nation 
is through its literature. The club is, therefore, setting to work to 
collect a library of American literature. This library will aim at 
embracing books of every description, whether poetry, fiction, history, 
science or art. Nothing will be excluded which seems representative 
of any aspect of American life or thought. A library of this kind in 
such a place as Oxford would be extremely valuable in helping to 
explain the American nation. The collection of this library will 
probably take some time, but it is believed that no very great diffi- 
culty be will experienced once the project is known. 

The club will also take in the more important periodicals published 
in Great Britain, America and the Dominions; this should help to 
keep people acquainted with the nature of the problems at any time 
confronting the various countries, and in so doing might help to pro- 
duce a greater tolerance towards, and more sympathetic appreciation 
of, each other's point of view. 

_ ■ 

Owing to the abnormal conditions produced by the war, it has not 
yet been possible to obtain permanent rooms; this difficulty, however, 
will probably be solved in the near future, and, in any case does not 
seriously affect the club's main work. 

There is one other plan which it is thought might be put into execu- 
tion, or at least given a trial. Some effort should be made to keep in 
touch with American university thought and opinion; with this end 
in view, the club is going to try to organize a system of representati ves, 
graduate and undergraduate, in the principal American universities. 
The idea, as conceived at present, is to have a senior and a junior 
member of each of these universities in close touch with the club in Ox- 
ford. It would seem that some interesting results might be achieved 
by the development of such an idea. Until very recently there 
have been hardly any connecting links established between British 
and American universities, and whatever has been done in this direc- 
tion, has been entirely between their senior members. The Rhodes 
Scholarships might be quoted as a notable exception; but the Ameri- 
can Rhodes Scholar in Oxford, from the British point of view, con- 
stitutes a link between America and England, far more than a link 
between a particular American university and Oxford University. 
It would be foolish to minimize the vast importance of the connection 
between America and England formed by the presence of American 
Rhodes Scholars in Oxford, but there is no reason why this connection 
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should not be developed and strengthened. This idea aims at bring- 
ing undergraduates on this side in some sort of touch with the thought 
and opinion of undergraduates in the various American universities. 
Even if this is only achieved in a very limited degree, the results 
could be nothing else but beneficial. 

From the Oxford end, several things might be done; short articles 
dealing with the work done by the club, reports of meetings and dis- 
cussions held during the term might be sent out for publication in 
American university magazines. In return, the American universi- 
ties might send articles of a similar nature; they might also put the 
club in touch with any of their professors who might from time to 
time visit this country. An exchange of university magazines or 
other literature might be arranged. These are some of the ideas 
which immediately suggest themselves. One point, perhaps, requires 
explanation; the undergraduate population of a university is con- 
stantly changing, whilst its graduate staff is of a comparatively per- 
manent natiire. It is to ensure the element of continuity, therefore, 
that the graduate as well as the undergraduate representative seems 
necessary. The whole idea is essentially one which should be allowed 
to grow in a natural manner. Conditions in the various American 
universities in all likelihood differ widely, and the club's representa- 
tives would have to have an absolutely free hand in using the opportu- 
nities which presented themselves. 

The idea of forming the club was first put forward last summer term, 
and was very largely inspired by the presence of the American 
'* soldier-students." A small committee was formed coasisting of two 
Americans, Mr. Paul T. Homan of Lincoln, and Mr. H. N. Wilcox of 
St. Johns, both Rhodes Scholars; three Englishmen, Mr. J. W. Russell 
of New College, Mr. E. J. Lassen of Lincoln, and Mr. L. L. H. Thomp- 
son of Exeter; one South African, Mr. A. E. Lance, and one Canadian, 
Mr. G. R. Parkin, Jr., both of Balliol. This committee decided to 
put the project before a number of men, prominent in public and 
university life throughout the British Commonwealth and the United 
States of America, and consequently sent out a small circular letter. 
The result was a quite unexpectedly widespread and most encouraging 
response, which effectually removed any doubts which they may at 
first have had as to the advisabiUty of the scheme. Perhaps the 
names of a few men, taken at random from a large list of those who 
expressed their approval of the idea, would best indicate the extensive 
nature of the support thus received. Thus amongst the Americans 
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are Pres. A. T. Hadl^, Mr. 6. L. Beer, Prea. J. 6. Hibben, Dr. 
George E. Maclean, Prea. B. I. Wheeler, Admiral W. S. Sims, Pres. 
W. S. Biyan and Pres. H. P. Judson; whilst amongst Englishmen 
might be mentioned Lord Milner, Sir Sidney Lee, Mr. J. R. Cljmes, 
Sir William Osier, Sir Horace Plunkett, The Earl of Beading, The 
Archbishop of York, Dr. G. R. Parkin, Lord Chamwood, Mr. J. L. 
Garvin, Prof. Gilbert Murray, Dr. A. E. Shipley, and Mr. H. G. Wells. 

It was felt that in the presidency of the club, it was most desirable 
that Great Britain and America should both be represented. The 
dub, therefore, has two presidents, and it has been v^y fortunate in 
securing for this office Lord Biyce and Mr. J. W. Davis, American 
Ambassador to Great Britain. 

The club office's also include two senior members of the University, 
whose names will be famiUar to many Americans. To the Master 
of BaUiol and Prof. W. G. S. Adams, as permanent chairman and 
senior treasurer respectively, the committee are already greatly 
indebted for invaluable counsel and encouragement. 

Writing of the exodus of the Pilgrim Fathers, Governor Bradford 
said, ''Out of small b^^nings great things have been produced, and 
as one small candle may light a thousand, so the light here kindled 
hath shone on many." If this should ever, even in the smallest 
measure, be true of the effort made by Oxford University to bind 
closer together, in mutual imderstanding and friendship, the British 
and American peoples, her labor will not have been in vain. 



THE WORKING OF THE NEW PLAN OF 

SELECTION 

By the Editor 

We were able at the last moment to print the results of the No- 
vember elections in the Annual Address List, and I propose to give 
now a very brief account of the new plan of selection and its working. 
The elections this year differed in three ways from any held before. 

(1) The qualifying examination has been abandoned and men are 
selected entirely on their record. 

(2) The committees are composed of ex-Rhodes Scholars acting 
imder the chairmanship of one of the educational men of the state, 
usually the college president who has held that oiBSce in past years. 

(S) By way of filling up the scholarships postponed during the war, 
sixty-four appointments were available instead of the normal thirty- 
two, sixteen of the states (those who shoyld have elected both in 1918 
and 1919) being allowed to select two Scholars each and the remainder 
one each. 

The G>mmittees of Selection were organized during the summer by 
Mr. Wylie (who was in this country from May until August) and the 
American secretary. In seventeen states, where there were not a 
sufficient number of Rhodes Scholars available, men were called from 
the outside. The expense involved in serving on committees was 
borne by the men themselves, except when they were asked to go 
outside their states in which case traveling expenses were paid by the 
Rhodes Trustees. 

There were over 400 candidates in the various states (the exact 
number is 412 with figures from Missouri and Tennessee not yet 
received), and reports indicate that in most, although not in all, states 
the quality of the candidates was imusually high. Most of the com- 
mittees feel that the men appointed are distinctly better than the 
average produced by their states in the past, and a careful study of 
the credentials seems to bear out this impression. Let us hope that 
their record at Oxford will fulfill these expectations! Committees 
were instructed that, in any case where no one of the candidates was 
first-class, they should make no appointment, but not a single com- 
mittee refused to appoint. 

The general responsibility for giving publicity to the scholarships 
in the various states rests upon the secretaries of Committees of 
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Selection (who are in most states themselves ex-Rhodes Scholars) in 
co-operation with the American secretary. The task, of spreading 
information about last year's competition as widely as possible in the 
limited time available was made easier by the co-operation of the 
Bureau of Education in Washington which printed and distributed 
an edition of £0,000 copies of the Memorandum. 

Publicity is at present our greatest need, and for 1920 we hope to 
have information available not later than February. Next to infor- 
mation about the scholarships the crying need at pres^it is informa- 
tion about conditions at Oxford since the war. The April number of 
the American Oxonian will be entirely devoted to this subject. 

In newspapers and in personal letters from individuals ranging 
from college presidents to unsuccessful candidates the Editor has 
heard unstinted praise of the wisdom and good judgment of the new 
committees. One is led to hope that their work marks the beginning 
of a new era for the scholarships in the United States. 

As we go to press news arrives from London that the Rhodes 
Trustees have decided to allot three Scholarships-at-large to the 
United States for this year. These appointments will be filled from 
a list of over sixty candidates who, while they did not receive scholar- 
ships in November, were especially recommended by the Committees 
before which they appeared. The elections will be made by a Com- 
mittee of ex-Rhodes Scholars especially appointed for that purpose; 
they will be held the last of January and the Scholars-at-large so 
elected will go to Oxford in October, 1920. 



^ REVIEWS 

Poems About God^ by Lieutenant John Crowe Ransom. New York: 
Henry Holt & Company, 1919. $1.25. 
This little volume is one which no old Rhodes Scholar should miss. 
Dedicated to another Rhodes Scholar poet, Christopher Morley, it 
offers a collection of experiments in the poetic use of the term ** God. 
The following passage from the preface, written in France in May, 
1918, in active service, explains the author's purpose: 

The first three or four poems that I ever wrote (that was two years ago) 
were done in three or four different moods and with no systematic design. 
I was therefore duly surprised to notice that each of them made considerable 
use of the term God. I studied the matter a little, and came to the conclusion 
that this was the most poetic of all terms possible; was a term always being 
called into requisition during the great moments of the soul, now in tones of 
love, and now indignantly; and was the very last word that a man might say 
when standing in the presence of that ultimate mystery to which all our great 
experiences reduce. 

Wishing to make my poems as poetic as possible, I simply likened myself to 
a diligent apprentice and went to work to treat rather systematicaUy a number 
of the occasions on which this term was in use with common American men. 
And since these occasions fairly crowded into mind even at the most casual 
inventory, I also likened myself to a sovereign and a chooser; and I very 
quickly ruled that I should consider only those situations as suitable in which 
I could imagine myself pronouncing the name God sincerely and sponta- 
neously, never by that way of routine which is death to the aesthetic and 
religious emotions. 

Most people seem to know only two ways of using the word " God.'* 
One is the profane use of it, at the street-comer, to spice a curse. The 
other is in the conventional context of Sunday worship in Church. 
They condenm the one, they approve the other. But in either case 
they keep ''God," and with that term the mood and attitude of 
religion, effectively out of their daily thoughts and out of the business 
of their daily living. They do not realize that the religious mood, be 
it in reverence or rebellion, can enter into all occasions and color every 
other mood and experience in human life. They will be amazed, and 
perhaps shocked, by the variety of ways in which they will find 
Ransom sincerely able to speak of God, especially by way of rebellion, 
or at least of questioning challenge. Here is an example : 



" I 
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I wish the moralisto would thresh 
(Indeed the thing is very droO) 
God's oldest joke, forever fresh: 
The fact that in the finest flesh 
There isn't any soul. 

Again, the disorder and wastefulness of the wildwood compared 
with the trim beauty of landsci^ie-gardemng makes him exclaim: 

I'm glad man has the hardihood 
To tamper with creation's plan 
And shape it worthier of man. 

And, yet again, he bursts out into this protest: 

I will not worship wickedness 
Though it be God's — I am ashamed! 
For all his mercies God be thanked 
But for his tyrannies be blamed! 
He shall not have my love alone, 
With loathing too his name is named. 

This occurs in a rather gruesome poem which describes how a hired 
man dies of heat-stroke, and vomits as he dies, so that he who tends 
him is overcome and made to vomit likewise. Not a subject fit for 
poetry, you say? Perhaps not, when put in bald prose. But read 
it under its title of "" Grace," with the blunt vigor, the direct simplicity, 
of Ransom's language, appreciate the pungent freshness of his vision, 
and maybe you will change your mind. 

Ramsom has other moods too, as in ''The Bachelor, " who plodding 
along his rough and lonely way is cheered by the sight of a woman 
bu4y Tn ft kin g a home for her husband: 

I knew no woman and no house 
And night was just ahead; 
Yet I went cheerful down the hill. 
Bested and warmed and fed. 

For some man had a woman there 
To keep his board and bed; 
** I have seen women by these bad roads. 
Thank God for that," I said. 

Still, he loves more the strong contrast effects. If you expect the 
accents of a prayer meeting you will be disappointed. But if you are 
not afraid to have "God" brought into the light of day and put, in 
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stortling juxtaposition, beside things earthy, brutal,^all-too-human, 

as in: 

Dumb-bells left, dumb-bells right, 
Swing them hard, grip them tight! 
Thirty fat men of the town 
Must sweat their filthy paunches down« 
Dripping sweat and pumping blood 
They try to make themselves like God — 

you will find much in Ransom to delight you. At least there is a 
rude manliness about his grip on facts of life with which many so- 
called *' religious" people would not associate either religion or God. 
Ransom has many adventures and experiments in the use of **God" 
still before him, but at least he will enter on them with honesty of 
speech and thought, and his religion will never be the sort that has 
to be kept apart in cotton-wool, lest it be soiled by the grim doings 
of life. 

R. r, xi. 



The Sward. Poems written by G. O. Warren. Oxford: B. H. 

Blackwell, 1919. Sold in America by Longmans, Green & Co., 

New York. 
Sooner than we had any right to expect it, Mrs. Warren has fol- 
lowed up her Trackless Regions with a second, and longer, volume of 
poems, entitled The Sword. The title is not taken from any single 
poem, but expresses the central thought which, with very few excep- 
tions, runs through all the poems. The line, ''And Thou shalt kiss 
the edge of the blade," in the motto on the front-page, gives a first 
hint of what that thought is. In ''The Wood's Dark Peace," we 
have it rendered in a striking simile: 

The wood's .dark peace 

Is changeless till some onward-flying tide 

Aims at the forest's heart 

Its ripppled, silver blade. 

And strikes. The naked, riven earth gapes wide. 

The trembling fern. 

Old roots laid bare, the bruised and bleeding sward. 

Are flooded, drowned with light. 

The liberated sky 

Blooms in the wound, and thrills along the sword. 
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More directly still it is driven home in the opening stansa of "Here 
Ami . . . Take Me'': 

I ache for Thee 

That Thy deep-brooding and tremendouB Plan 

Is laid to torture man, 

And that it atill aeems best 

Within his breast 

To drive Thy Svrord, his strug^yng rebel will 

To pierce, to kill. 

I ache for Thee! 



Repeatedly^ as in "One Crucifix 



99 



My sands are run» 

And my long year is done. 

Since now at last 

I know Thy Secret, in my shuddering side 

Thy Spear. 

Since in my hands and feet 

Thy Mystery I own, I hide — 

and in the allusions to Christ's ''five wounds" in ''Sorrow" and in 
"Thou Knowest Well," it is connected with the spiritual lesson of 
Calvary. 

In short, it is a profound religious experience which Mrs. Warren 
is seeking to express and communicate in almost all the poems of this 
volume. In Trackless Regions the religious note had been present as 
one among others. Now it has become the dominant, almost exclu- 
sive, note. Having proved in her former volume that she had mas- 
tered her instrument, that she can wield her medium of metre, rhyme, 
and language with rare perfection, Mrs. Warren now bends all her 
efforts to the uttering, in varied forms, of a single spiritual truth. 
Perhaps it is for this very reason that the poems of this second 
volume, taken as a whole, make upon the reader the impression of a 
series of experiments — I do not know what other word to use. It is 
as if Mrs. Warren were trying out alternative ways of expressing a 
spiritual truth to which no single form of utterance is adequate. Or, 
perhaps, I should say rather that the truth comes home to her in so 
many different ways, as mood and occasion vary, that no single 
rendering can exhaust it or express it with finality. Each poem, in 
its own way, finds new music and new words for it, and it would be 
hard to say that one rendering is more perfect or more fitting than 
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another. Perhaps these lines from the ''Symphony" — surely one of 
the most beautiful and moving of all her poems — give us the best 
clue: 

I yearn for Thee! 

For I have heard faint snatches of Thy song 

As if down all the voiceless aisles of Death 

life sent immortal echoes . . . 

It is of such snatches of Grod*s song in the human heart that Mrs. 
Warren has woven most of the poems in this volume. 

That song is far from being one of mere joy, of care-free, untried 
happiness and well-being. It is rather a song of bitter sacrifices, of 
self-will surrendered, of the passions? of mortality burned away in the 
fire of pain and suffering. Mrs. Warren belongs to those mystics 
who feel themselves boimd to God chiefly by bonds of pain, who 
know that it is not until disappointment, defeats and sorrows have 
broken the pride of the hiunan heart, its boastful confidence in its own 
strength and knowledge, its naive attachment to its earthly hopes and 
ambitions, that in utter weakness and humility it is ready to seek 
and find refuge in a strength that does not fail, a peace that ill-fortune 
cannot shake. She writes of the spiritual discipline of pain and 
defeat, as R. L. Stevenson wrote of it in the third section of ''Old 
Mortality," or T. £. Brown, of Cheltenham, in his well-known poem 
"Pain," or Dante when he makes the souls in purgatory passionately 
desire the pains which assure them of their place in the eternal love. 

It is a great, but it is also a difficult theme; and there are rare 
occasions when Mrs. Warren, carried away by some bit of imagery, 
does not escape the danger of giving to her theme a morbid, almost 
macabre, expression, e,g.y in the opening poem: 

You will not know my joy 

Who look for life and laughter and heart's ease, 

For it is none of these. 

Come into my poor house — 

There in a chamber set apart for Death 

My spirit first drew breath. 

There on a quiet bier 

lies Happiness-of-Youth, stretched dumb and stark. 

Four candles in the dark 

Shine like white Eastern stars. 

When first I saw that marble, solemn head, 

I thought myself lay dead . . . 
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or in ''Beneath the Lamp": 

Then sudden, 'neath the lamp, a shadow-hand 
Stripped my Love's cheek, and showed the hollow bone. 

But such things are rare. For she knows what it is to be ''aflame 
with God-desire" and how to tell, as in "Once More," of the way in 
which God 

. . . binds 
Our willing to His Will. Then, then like fields 
Whose ripened grain bows down, like hurrying leaves 
When autumn's magic woos them from the trees. 
Once more we strip our wood, we yield our sheaves. 

Or take "The Ninth Wave" as a triumphant, passionate utterance of 
religious abandon, of that union with God which is both a surrender 
and a home-coming: — 

Past, gone are the lonely years 

When my groping tide 

Fell short of land, of Thy far-hidden Breast; 

Not aU my nether-deep had I updrawn 

To find Thee, touch Thee, in Thine arms to rest. 

Now I am here. Beloved, 

I have reached Thy shore; 

And as the ninth wave of the striving sea 

lifts all the wildness of its yearning heart. 

And turns and breaks, I fling myself on Thee. 

In choosing his theme, a poet ob^s the bidding of the spirit that 
moves him, and it is, perhaps, idle for his readers to wish that he had 
sung as well of other things on which he has remained silent. Still, 
I cannot conclude without expressing the hope that a writer of such 
distinctive power as Mrs. Warren may, in future volumes, enlarge 
the range and variety of her themes. Those who are fortunate enough 
to be counted among her friends know how rich is her experience, 
how quick and wide her sympathies, how delicious, when she is in the 
mood, her humour. She has abundantly that gift of ^'criticism" 
of life — ^in the sense of appreciation of its quintessence — ^which, accord- 
ing to Matthew Arnold's famous definition, constitutes art. There 
are so many things in her life, in hiunan life, yes, and in religious life, 
too, which have, so far, found no expression in her poetry, but 
which would widen its contacts with otur common experience, whilst 
making new demands upon, and offering new opportunities for, the 
skill of her craftsmanship. R. F. A. H. 
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The First Part of King Henry the Sixths edited by Tucker Brooke. 
Yale Shakspeare, Yale University Press, 1918. 

Tucker Brooke's edition of The First Part of King Henry the 
Sixth is one of the most interesting volumes of the extremely interest- 
ing Yale Shakspeare. It conforms to the plan adopted for the 
series — ^first the play, with glossary in footnotes, and with discussion 
of sources, date, text, and, in this case, of the authorship, in the 
appendix. 

In the space of some twenty pages in the back of the volume. 
Tucker Brooke makes an extremely good case for some unusual 
views of the play. He holds, as might be expected, the theory that 
Shakspeare's part in the play is confined to a fairly large number of 
revisions. He maintains, however, that the play as we have it, with 
Shakspeare*s revisions, is not the version which achieved popularity 
in 159£. Tucker Brooke maintains that Shakspeare*s revision of the 
older play was made not earlier than 1599. The evidence for this 
date, too long to summarize here, is cleverly and convincingly pre- 
sented, and it solves a multitude of minor difficulties, which a critic 
encounters in allotting to the play an earUer position in the succession 
of Shakspeare's works. The author of the earlier 159£ version 
Tucker Brooke considers to be Peele, and here again he makes a good 
case, although not one which meets so many difficulties as does his 
clever solution of the problem of the date. If, in addition to its 
merit for use in college classes, the Yale Shakspeare reaches the 
standard of scholarly interest in the presentation of doubtful plays set 
by this volume, the edition will indeed be a notable one. 

Editor. 



The ResuUs of Municipal Electric Lighting in MassachusettSy by 

Edmond Earle Lincoln, M.A. (Oxon.)» Ph.D. Houghton Mifflin 

Co., 1918. 

This work is a detailed study of thirty nine municipal plants as 

compared with thirty three private plants selected as being most 

comparable. It deals authoritatively with physical analyses (prime 

movers, transformers, connected loads, etc.) and with capital and 

operating accounts; and pursues the subject into such less tangible 

phases as the efficiency of labor and the degree to which graft and 

politics increase costs. The author devotes a chapter to condemning 

all previous work in the field as useless; he confines himself to Massa- 
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chusetts because there alone public regulation has provided figures 
adequate to the purpose — Cleaving much to be desired, to be sure, but 
from which conclusions may be drawn, especially when supported by 
a personal investigation of the plants and local conditions. 

Enormous labor evidently went into this work of five hundred 
closely printed pages, including a hundred pages of statistical tables. 
The table of contents, index, bibliography, and numerous charts and 
summaries make the book very usable. While I can testify to an 
interest going much beyond Chapter XIV, in which ''the general 
reader will be most interested, " I prefer to let a committee of eminent 
economists pass on the technical excellence of the work, as they have 
done in awarding it the Hart, Schaffner and Marx prize of $1,000. 
I shall only venture to suggest that, however strongly the author's 
moderate conclusions may weigh with moderate men, as long as 
Socialists live on a fanatic suspicion of the source of eveiy thing which 
does not support their doctrines, they are not likely to take seriously a 
work which refers three times in the last three pages to ''those stimuli 
to individual initiative which are the basis of industrial and social 
development," and which concludes "it still seems inherent in the 
nature of things, that private industry must continue to show the 
way. " 

Benj. B. Wallace. 



The Voyage of a Vice-Chancellory by Dr. A. E. Shipley. Cambridge: 
At the University Press, 1919. 

This is, to our knowledge, the only volume that has been produced 
as the result of the visit of the British Universities' Mission. It is a 
diary written by a man who is not merely an "educator" but also a 
human being, who writes about what interests him — ^kapok, bills of 
fare, Lincoln and the Kaiser, "hens of unparalleled fecundity," 
tipping railway porters, and the growth of alligators. 

The Mission had a strenuous time in their sixteen thousand mile 
jaunt. In the sixty days they were on shore in the United States 
they saw, Dr. Shipley avers, "so many universities and colleges, and 
so many presidents and professors that those amongst us who had not 
hitherto had the privilege of visiting the United States formed the 
idea that all of its cities are university cities and that all the inhabi- 
tants are professors, an idea very awful to contemplate!" 

They made a large number of speeches and were a great deal 
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spoken at» but this diary is concerned not with oratory or educational 
relations but rather with matters of more human interest. The 
Editor felt that the two weeks he spent traveling with members of the 
Mission were like a visit to England, and something of that same 
pleasure any Oxonian may get by reading this delightful little volume. 

Editob. 



Catching Up with Chbistopheb 

The Rocking Horse, by Christopher Morley. New York: George H. 

Doran & Company, 1919. 
The Haunted Bookshop, by Christopher Morley. New York: 

Doubleday Page & Company, 1919. 
In the Sweet Dry and Dry, by Christopher Morley and Bart Haley, 
illustrated by Gluyas Williams. New York: Boni and Liver- 
right, 1919. 
The editor takes the first moment of relaxation from sterner duties 
to the War Department, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and the Rhodes Scholarships, to chronicle the sins of that irrepressible 
compoimd of literary critic, poet, and Falstaffian humorist, Christo- 
pher Morley, who has, we find, been steadily making hay, being blessed 
with a temperament for which the sim is always shining. In these 
three volmnes there is racy food with plenty of sweets and drink, 
albeit not quite so much of the roast as we should like. We hear 
there is Mince Pie coming and also a play at a Broadway theatre, 
rehearsals for which prevented the author from attending the meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Committee of Selection. 

The Rocking Horse was named partly in memory of a line of Keats, 
partly in memory of the nursery, for it is conceived in much the same 
spirit as Songs for a Little HousCy to which it is a not quite worthy 
successor. The best of it enshrines such articles as 

The old fraying trousers, the old playing trousers. 
That romp on the nursery floor! 

There is a brave song for England: 

What is the virtue of that soil 

That flings her strength so wide? 
Her ancient courage, patient tofl. 

Her stubborn wordless pride? 
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and much delightful echo of such places as lodging houses, newspaper 
offices, and department stores — ''honest words" if not always such 
"thundering stuff" as Morley has it in him to write. 

The Haunted Bookshop tells us more about Roger Mifflin of PoT' 
nassus on Wheels. Would that we might have a new book of about 
the same character every year! When Christopher speaks through 
Roger, he is at his best, unloading his vast store of fresh, whimsical 
appreciation of books and generous conunent on the events of the 
world. The love story and the events of the dark and dreadful plot, 
furnished with German spies and an incendiary bomb in the likeness 
of Carlyle's CromweUy destined for President Wilson's suite on the 
George Washington, are doubtless useful and necessary adjuncts, but 
we prefer for our part the lessons which Roger gives Titinia on the 
business of book selling, and fondly hope that the unnamed publisher 
who has promised to bring out Roger's volume will be held by 
Christopher to his contract. We could do also with a book about 
each one of the ten Pamassi which are set rolling in the last chapter. 

The third volume is a romance of the days to come when the spirit 
of prohibition, typified in Bishop Chuff, shall have worked its wiU 
almost completely. Not quite completely — ^for the Bishop detested 
puns ("it was perhaps his only virtue") and he would on that account, 
if he had had his way, have forbidden the publication of this volume. 
The book is consoling to alcoholsheviks and ginarchists. We have 
heard of one Boston bar where it is even now dispensed in the place 
of cocktails. One detects C. D. M. principally in the fact that the 
book retains the sparkle which our beverages have lost. The libro- 
cubicularist who is low in his mind will find few more entertain- 
ing ways of spending an evening in bed than in catching up with 
Christotopher. Editor. 
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NEW REGULATIONS FOR THE RHODES 

SCHOLARSHffS 

I. Conditions of Eligibiutt. In order to be qualified to be* 
come a candidate for a Rhodes Scholarship a man must: 

(a) Be a citizen of the United States, with at least five years* 
domicile, and unmarried. 

(b) By the 1st of October of the year for which he is elected have 
passed his nineteenth and not have passed his twenty-fifth 
birthday. 

(c) By the 1st of October of the year for which he is elected 

have completed at least his Sophomore year at some recog- 
nized degree-granting university or college of the United 
States of America. 

(d) Be selected by his college or university to represent it in 
the particular state in which he makes application. 

NoTB. A man may apply etther in the state in which he has his ordinary private 
domicile, home, or residence, or in any state in which he has received at least two years 
of his oc^kge education. 

Each college or muversity may be represented in any state by a nmnber of candidates 
proportioned to its enrollment, as foUows: 

Less than 1,000 students two candidates 

Between 1,000 and 2,000 students three candidates 

More than 2,000 students four candidates 

In states where there are two Rhodes Scholars to be elected this year institutions are 
allowed double this number of candidates. 

n. Qualities on Which the Selection is Based. The qual- 
ifications which are considered in selecting Rhodes Scholars are; 

(1) Qualities of manhood, force of character, and leadership. 
(£) Literary and scholastic ability and attainments. 
(8) Physical vigor, as shown by interest in outdoor sports or in 
other ways. 

in. FoBM OF Application. A candidate must first apply to the 
college or university where he has been educated for authorization to 
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represent it in the state in which he intends to compete. He should 
then procure a formal application blank for the Rhodes Scholarships 
and forward it» properly filled out» not later than August H, to the 
Secretary of the Committee of Selection for the Rhodes Scholarships 
in the state in which he wishes to apply. Along with the application 
blank he must send: 

(a) A birth certificate. 

(b) A written statement from the president of his college or 
university that he has been selected to represent that insti- 
tution in the state in which he is making application. 

(c) A certified record of his courses of study, with his grades. 

(d) A statement by himself of his general interests and activi- 
ties in college, and of his proposed line of study at Oxford. 

(e) The names of from six to ten persons from whom the com- 

mittee can obtain further information about his qualifica- 
tions. At least three of these must be persons under whom 
the candidate has studied. 

Note. In many cases a candidate will be able to obtain an application blank from 
the president of his college, and he may always secure one by writing to the Secretary 
of the Rhodes Scholarship Committee of Selection in his state or to the American Sec- 
Tetary to the Rhodes Trustees, whose names and addresses are given below. 

IV. Allotment of Scholarships. Two Scholarships are as- 
signed to each state, and since the Scholarships are tenable for three 
years each state selects one Scholar two years out of every three. 
But on account of the suspension of elections during the war double 
the usual number of Scholars will be selected in 19^. The appor- 
tionment of these Scholarships is as follows: 



16 States elect 
for 1920 and 1921 
C 
Arizona 
Delaware 
Florida 
Idaho 
Louisiana 
Montana 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 



16 States elect 
for 1920 only 
A 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 



16 States elect 
for 1921 only 
B 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Georgia 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
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North Dakota New York Mississippi 

Oklahoma Ohio Missouri 

South Carolina Pennsylvania Nebraska 

South Dakota Rhode Island Oregon 

Utah Tennessee Texas 

West Virginia Vermont Washington 

Wyoming Virginia Wisconsin 

Scholars elected for 19^ will come into residence in January, 1921» 
those for 1921 in October 1921. 

In 1921 the States listed in Groups A and B will elect Scholars who 
wiU enter Oxford in October, 1922; in 1922 Groups A and C will 
elect Scholars to enter in October, 1923; in 1923 Groups B and C 
wiU elect Scholars to enter in October, 1924, and so on in regular 
rotation. 

V. Method of Selection. Rhodes Scholars are chosen by a 
Committee of Selection in each state composed of ex-Rhodes Scholars^ 
acting under the chairmanship of a man who is not a Rhodes Scholar. 
Elections in 1920 wiU be held on Saturday, September 25, except in a 
few states where they wiU be held September 21 or 23. Committees 
will supplement the written evidence which they have concerning the 
qualifications of the candidates by sununoning to a personal interview 
such men as they find it desirable to see, and save under exceptional 
circumstances no Scholar will be elected without such interview. 

VI. General Information. A Scholarship is of the value of 
£300 a year and is tenable for three years, subject to the continued 
approval of the Oxford College of which the Scholar is a member. 
Owing to the increased cost of living the stipend of £300 is no longer 
sufficient to cover the expenses of a f uU year, including terms and vaca- 
tions; Scholars must be prepared to supplement it to the extent of 
about £50 per annum. 

The qualifying examination formerly required of all candidates for 
the Rhodes Scholarships has been abandoned. The abandonment of 
this examination does not grant to Rhodes Scholars exemption from 
examinations required by Oxford University for any of its degrees. 
Under recent regulations, however, holders of an "approved" degree 
from an "approved" imiversity with three years' residence at the 
university in question, can obtain "Senior Standing" and exemption 
from all examinations prior to the Final Honor Schools. No list of 
approved universities is pubUshed. Applicants are required to sub- 
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mil their records with a view to the determination of their Standing. 
Whatever standing they may receive students at Oxford will no 
longer be required to pass an examination in the Greek language. 
No restriction is placed upon a Rhodes Scholar's choice of studies. 
He may read for the Oxford B. A. in any of the Final Honor Schook, 
may enter for one of the so-called Diploma Courses in special subjects, 
or, if qualified by previous training, may be admitted to read for 
advanced degrees such as the B. Sc., B. Litt., B. C. L., or Ph. D. 

Vn. Names and Addresses of SBCRirrABiES of CoBiMirrBES of 

Selection. 

Alabama Addison White, Esq., HimtsviUe. 

Ariatma President R. B. von Kiainbmid^ University of Arisona, Tucsoil. 

Arkantas President J. C. Futiialu University of Aikansas, FayetteviUe. 

California F. P. GitiFnTBB, Esq., 1107, Merchants' Exchange Building, Saa 

Ffancisoo* 

Cdorado VnAeuot J. W. Woodbow, University of Colorado, Boulder. 

Ccnnet^eut G. Van Santvoobd, Esq., Yale University, New Haven. 

Ddawan H. R. Isaacb, Esq^ 807, Ford BuUding, Wilmington. 

FioMa W. T. Stockton, Esq., Bisbee Building, Jacksonville. 

Oeorgia R. P. Bbookb, Esq., Fourth National Bank, Biaoon. 

Idaho McK. F. Mobbow, Esq., care Richards and Haga, Boise. 

lUinoU G. E. Hamuvton, Esq., Western Springs. 

Indiana Pirofessor L. H. Gifson, Wabash College, Crawfordsville. 

Iowa Professor J. Van der Zee, University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

KanMu Chancellor Frank Strong, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

Kentucky Professor J. J. Tigert, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Lovuiana Supt. G. C. Huckabt, Louisiana State School for the Deaf* 

Baton Rouge. 

Maine Dean P. Nixon, Bowdoin College, Brunswick. 

MoTjfUmd Pirofessor R. B. Foster, Naval Academy, Annapolis. 

MaeeachueeUe Professor R. K. Hack, Kirkland Court, Cambridge S8. 

iftdkt^fi J. K. Watkinb, Esq., 024, Ford Building, Detrmti 

Minneeola W. B. Millen, Esq., Capital National Bank, St. Paul. 

Mieeieeippi R. C. Beckett, Esq., West Point. 

Miseouri R. E. Bix>dobtt, Esq., 810, Federal Reserve Bank Building 

St. Louis. 

Montana Pirofessor H. G. Mebriam, University of Montana, Missoula. 

Nebraeka P. F. Good, Esq., 61S, Security Mutual Building, Lincoln. 

Nevada Professor J. E. CHt7RCH,.Jr., University of Nevada, Reno. 

New Hampekire Pirofessor A. B. Mebervet, 6, Webster Avenue, Hanover. 

New Jersey Pirofessor R. M. Sooon, Princeton University, Princeton. 

New Mexico Vice-President Charles F. Hodoin, University of New Merico* 

Albuquerque. 

New York Dr. Auoxtbtub S. Downing, State House, Albany. 

North Carolina President H. W. Chase, University of North Carolina, Chapd 

HiU. 
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North Dakota Dean G. R. Vowli»» 1016, Sixth Street South, Fargo. 

Ohio Professor Leioh Alexander, 111, South Cedar Avenue, Oberlin. 

Oklahoma Professor W. S. Campbell, University of Oklahoma, Norman. 

Oreifon Professor C. H. Gray, Reed College, Portland. 

Pennsylvama W. C. Johnson, Esq., 300, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Rhode Island N. S. Tabeb, Esq., 120, Taber Avenue, Providence. 

South Carolina J. R. Paul, Esq., 125, Market Street, Charleston. 

South Dakota M. A. Brown, Esq., care Messrs. Brown k Brown, Chamber- 
lain. 

Tenneuee H. M. Gasb, Esq., Military Academy, Sewanee. 

Texas Professor H. Tranthaii, Baylor University, Waco. 

Utah Professor B. H. Jaoobson, 3369, S. Highland Drive, Salt Lake 

City. 

Vermont J. C. Sherburne, Esq., Randolph. 

Virginia Rev. B. D. Tucker, Jr., St. Paul's Memorial Church, Univer- 
sity. 

Waahxnglon F. D. Metzoer, Esq., 617, Tacoma Building, Tacoma. 

WeH Virginia Professor T. P. Hardman, Univeraty of West Virginia, Morgan- 
town. 

Wisconsin A. B. Doe, Esq., 50, Sentinel Building, Milwaukee. 

Wyoming President Aven Neuson, University of Wyoming, Laramie. 

American Secretary ., .Vtoles&ot Frank Atdblottb, Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology, Cambridge 39, Mass. 



THE GREEK QUESTION 

By F. J. Wyue, Oxford Secretary to the Rhodes Trustees 

Note: As we go to press news arrives from Oxford that Conwcation 
on March S, by a majority of 76 in a House of nearly 800^ parsed the 
new Responsions StaitUe, This means (1) thai no candidate for an 
Oxford degree is obliged to show a knowledge of the Greek language; 
{2) thai candidates for the B.A. in aU Final Honor Schools except mathe- 
m^ics, natural science^ and jurisprudence who did not offer Greek in 
Responsions m^y be required to offer at their intermediate examination a 
portion of Greek history or literature studied unth texts in translation. 
Senior foreign and colonial students are exempt from this requirement 
since Senior Standing implies exemption from aU intermediate examina- 
tions. The follomng discussion^ by Mr. Wylicy of the issues involved 
in this important decision was vmtten in February but loses none of its 
interest now that ihe question has been decided. — ^Editor. 

Not quite a year ago Congregation — ^practically the "Faculty" of 
the University — ^passed a Statute, by a large majority, making Greek 
an optional subject at Responsions. In the following June this 
Statute was thrown out by Convocation — a body composed of all 
Masters of Arts who have kept their names on college books. The 
majority was a very small one: and it was understood by both sides 
that the Statute would be reintroduced, with a preamble so framed as 
to make possible an amendment giving relief to certain classes of 
students. 

In accordance with this understanding, the Statute was reintro- 
duced in Congregation last term. The amendment, however, which 
proposed to relieve from Greek any student intending to read for the 
Final Honor Schools of mathematics or natural science, or for the 
Final "Pass" Schools, was thrown out. This left the original Stat- 
ute standing in the form in which it had been rejected by Convocation 
in 1919. 

It was widely felt, however, that, in the interests of peace, some 
''compromise" was desirable: and there was a moment at which it 
seemed actually to be hoped that such a "compromise" might be 
reached by leaving unresolved a certain ambiguity in the phrase "a 
knowledge of Greek." At any rate, Mr. Ernest Barker suggested 
(and Professor Gilbert Murray found the suggestion "interesting*') 
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that both sides might perhaps agree on a proposal to exact a mini- 
mum knowledge of Greek of students in certain faculties, but that this 
knowledge should be acquired in English. As a result of this sugges- 
tion an amendment was recently introduced making Greek optional 
at Responsions, but requiring of students entering any of the Honor 
Schools other than those of mathematics, natural science, or juris- 
prudence, that, should they not have passed in Greek at Responsions, 
they should offer at one of the previous, i.e. (intermediate) exami- 
nations, a period of Greek history or literature, illustrated by texts 
studied in English. 

This "compromise," however, failed to satisfy the Greek party. 
It would have been surprising if it had. The distinction between 
il*EK\rivucii 7Xci)<r<ra and t^l *£XXi7viJcd was too glaring to be ignored. 
The supporters of Greek knew what they meant, and stuck to the 
"tongue," voting accordingly. However, the amendment went 
through by a large majority. On the Statute as amended — ^making 
a knowledge of the Greek language optional for everybody — an appeal 
has been taken to Convocation. 

What will that verdict be? Few people, on either side, prophesy 
with confidence. The result will largely depend upon whether the 
fact that, under the amended Statute, a certain knowledge of Greek 
euUure is demanded of all candidates in the more "literary" schools 
will have detached from the Greek party any considerable number of 
Hellenists, without alienating an equal number of extremists on the 
other side — ^persons who stickle for the principle of voluntaryism, or 
boggle at the word "Greek," even when "Greek" is merely "English" 
spelt differently. On the whole the chances of the Statute seem better 
today than they were last June. 

The situation here as regards compulsory Greek has changed be- 
yond recognition in the course of comparatively few years. Not so 
long ago many held that a knowledge of Greek was a necessary pre- 
requisite of any university education. Few hold that today: or, if 
they do, they do not come greatly into the open. 

That position abandoned, many still held that for "the highest" 
education Greek was essential, and that, whatever might be the policy 
elsewhere, at Oxford only the highest should be recognized. There 
are those among us who still maintain this view. Their central point 
— ^that Greek is necessary to the highest culture, and should therefore 
be obligatory at Oxford — seems to be vaguely reinforced by ideals of 
specialization as between different universities, and by a tendency to 
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connect (perhaps somewhat uncritically) Oxford's great place as a 
home of classical studies with this business of compulsory Greek for 
everybody. 

However, the bulk of the supporters of Greek are not, today, com- 
mitted to this doctrine. What has given them in recent times co- 
hesion and force is something different — ^their conviction, namely, that 
only compulsory Greek at the Universities can keep that language 
alive as a subject taught in the ordinary secondary schools. (I need 
hardly say that they feed their conviction on American experiences.) 
It is not the case either that their opponents are blind to the real 
danger of Greek disappearing from school time-tables, or that, seeing 
it, they view the prospect with unconcern. They do, however, ques- 
tion both the effectiveness and the equity of this plan for keeping it 
alive. They cannot bring themselves to accept the principle that a 
boy who is capable (as they believe) of getting a better education out 
of other subjects, is to be compelled to study Greek, not in his own 
interest, but in the interest of some one else. 

This has been the main issue in the controversy of the last ten years. 
Of course there are incidental arguments on each side of which no 
account can here be taken. On the one side, e. g.^ it is maintained 
that a reform in the method of teaching Greek will take away much 
of their force from the objections raised against that language; on 
the other, that ways can be devised of keeping Greek aUve in schools 
less ''inequitable" than the one proposed. But on the whole each 
;side remains unconvinced by the ''remedies" of the other. And, so 
far as this straight issue is concerned, there seems no room for any 
real compromise. 

As a matter of fact this argument for the retention of compulsory 
<jreek has been seriously weakened by the landslide in the other uni- 
versities of Great Britain. It is difficult to convince people that Greek 
will be retained in any school, which would otherwise let it die, merely 
because one university out of some fifteen keeps it as a prescribed 
•subject. And some at l^ast of the Greek supporters would seem to 
have recognized this. Otherwise they could hardly have coquetted 
;as they did with the proposal to exempt from Greek all students of 
•mathematics and natural science, and all candidates for the Pass 
^degree. That they were prepared to consider anything so damaging 
to the keep-it-alive-in-the-schools argument could only mean that 
they were abandoning this line of defence, in favor of the position, 
•quite different and so much more obviously defensible, that there 
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are some subjects for the proper study of which a knowledge of the 
Greek language is essential. 

That would seem indeed to be the live issue at the moment. I 
hardly think that the university is any longer being asked to impose 
Greek on everybody — either for their own good (as originally), or 
for some one else's (as more recently). The question today rather is: 
shall students of the literary subjects (history, e. ^., or English, or 
modem languages) be compelled to study Greek? 

Perhaps the answer of Convocation will be that of Professor Gil- 
bert Murray: "If by Greek you mean the Greek language^ No; if 
you mean Greek civilizaHony Yes." 



SENIOR STANDING AND THE PH. D. DEGREE 

By F. J. Wtub, Oxford Secretabt to the Rhodes Trustees 

I. "Senior Standing" under the Foreign Universities' 

Statute 

Under the Statute passed in Convocation in June 1919» students 
holding an "approved" degree from an "approved" university may 
be admitted to Senior Standing. 

This Standing enables a man to count his first term as the fourth 
from his matriculation, "for the purposes of any provisions respect- 
ing the Standing of Members of the University." In addition it 
exempts a candidate for the B. A. degree from all preliminary or inter- 
mediate examinations, and enables him to concentrate from the 
start upon work for his Final Honor School. 

It may be natural to ask how, and on what principle, imiversities 
and degrees are to be "approved." That, however, is a question 
which it is easier to ask than to answer. It will be obvious that, 
among the 500 (or is it 600?) colleges and universities of the United 
States, the University of Oxford would soon lose its way were it to 
essay a classification of its own. It is bound to rely for guidance on 
such attempts at responsible classification as it may find in the United 
States themselves. 

Under the Statute, the responsibility for "approving" universities 
and degrees lies with Hebdomadal Council. It is understood that 
that body does not propose, at any rate for the present, to publish 
any list of approved American Universities, and does not commit 
itself without qualification to any list or classification actually pub- 
lished in the United States. It reserves to itself entire discretion, even 
though it may very well take as the basis of its judgments such a list, 
for example, as that issued by the Association of American Universi- 
ties. That is as much as can be said at the moment as regards the 
approval" of universities. 

As regards degrees, it may be taken for granted that, from an 
approved" university, the B. A. and M. A. degrees will themselves 
always be "approved." The same cannot be said without qualifica- 
tion of other degrees, such, e, g.y as the B. S. or B. Sc. Whether such 
degrees are recognized or not in any given university will depend upon 
the nature of the course leading up to the degree in question. While 
there appears to be no desire on the part of the university to make 
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** languages" a condition of approval, it may on the other hand be 
said with some confidence that no degree is Ukely to be approved 
which does not represent a course of education which is, on the whole, 
and without interpreting the word in any narrow sense, liberal, 
whether that course be, in its main features, literary or scientific. 
A merely professional degree will not be accepted. Some elements 
of general culture may be taken as essential to recognition under this 
Statute. 

Under the Statute any candidate for Senior Standing must have 
pursued, at the "approved" university from which he takes the 
"approved" degree, a course of study extending over a period of three 
years at the least. This condition, as it stands, would make it impos- 
sible for a student who had been two years at one university and two 
at another to obtain Senior Standing, even though both the universi- 
ties at which he had studied should be "approved." It is traditional 
here to lay as much emphasis on the course leading up to the degree, 
and on the conditions under which that course is pursued, as on the 
degree itself. That is a sound policy, from which Oxford is not likely 
to depart. At the same time, the requirements of the Statute as it 
stands may work hardly. Cases may certainly arise in which it 
would be desirable to grant Senior Standing and yet be impossible to 
do so. An amendment of the Statute has been suggested, and will 
come before Congregation shortly, which is designed to meet this 
difficulty. 

In conclusion it may not be amiss to point out that the privileges 
conferred under this Statute have reference mainly to the course for 
the B. A. degree. " Senior Standing " is not equivalent to the status of 
"Advanced Student," — ^in other words, does not entitle a student to 
read for the Ph. D. degree. 

II. The Ph. D. Degree 

The institution of a Ph. D. degree at Oxford has stimulated general 
interest and curiosity. Candidates for Rhodes Scholarships are no 
doubt asking themselves whether for them too the Ph. D. may not be 
a legitimate ambition. A very proper question. And a word of 
warning may not perhaps be out of place. 

First, as regards the men themselves. It can hardly be too often 
repeated that an ordinary college A. B. course is not in itself a suffi- 
cient preparation for specialized work such as leads to the Ph. D. de- 
gree. The Conunittee for Advanced Studies and the Board of the 
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Faculty concerned have to satisfy themselves, in the case of each 
applicant, that he is ''fitted to engage in research." A merely gen- 
eral course such as the A. B. degree in the United States frequently 
implies is not of itself evidence of such fitness. Some previous ''in- 
tensive" study of the general field from which the candidate proposes 
to select his particular research problem will be expected. And in- 
deed it is not in the interests of any student whose education has 
hitherto been entirely general that he should be encouraged to aim 
directly, and without further preparation, at the Ph. D. That would 
be tempting him to omit, to his detriment, one of the stages in his 
education. Such a student should be urged to read, in the first in- 
stance, for a Final Honor School. 

Secondly, as regards Oxford. There is just a danger, at the mo- 
ment, of advanced students coming here either in larger numbers, 
or with larger expectations, than the situation justifies. They 
may come and not find exactly, or completely, what they are after. 

It has to be remembered that there is a no long tradition of "grad- 
uate" study at Oxford, however true it may be that not a little of the 
work done in the Honor Schools would, in the United States, fall 
within graduate rather than undergraduate departments. This 
very fact, that the line between graduate and undergraduate work is 
drawn here differently, and also more hazily, than it is in America, 
increases the difliculty of organizing in Oxford a distinctively gradu- 
ate school. Indeed, such organization is still in its infancy. Nor 
have we, as yet, any large body of graduate students, providing an 
atmosphere and environment favorable to graduate work, as that is 
known elsewhere. Atmosphere there is, and it permeates the univer- 
sity as a whole in a way which frequently compels the appreciation of 
students from institutions based upon a more rigid distinction be- 
tween graduate and imdergraduate work than exists here. But that 
is not to say that it is quite the same as the atmosphere of a typically 
Graduate school in the United States: and it is just as well that 
American students should understand that. 

It has also to be remembered that, owing mainly to the war, there 
is, for the moment, in proportion to our numbers, a shortage of teach- 
ers, at any rate in some subjects: while of those that are here, many 
are feeUng the effects of five years' dislocation. Moreover, even in 
the comparatively simple matter of the accommodation which grad- 
uate work, in some subjects at least, would make desirable, — e. ^., 
adequate Seminar rooms within easy reach of the necessary books — 
we are not at present as well off as could be desired. 
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These difficulties are not» of course, equally real in all faculties. 
In some they may be comparatively unimportant. In any case it 
would be foolish to exaggerate them. There is no desire to discour- 
age would-be candidates for the Ph. D. degree. We can never develop 
our Graduate School without a body of live graduate students to give 
it meaning and reality; and> outside of the Faculty of natural science, 
there is not, so far, any very wide demand among our own men for 
the Ph. D. Advanced students from elsewhere will give a stimulus 
to the organization of advanced studies here which all who are inter- 
ested in that development will welcome. 

But that does not make a warning less necessary: and, if I may re- 
peat myself, I would remind candidates for Rhodes Scholarships: 

1. That admission to read for the Ph. D. degree demands as a 
prerequisite something more than a merely general education up to 
A. B. standard: 

2. That students whose pluvious training does fit them for research 
work must be prepared to do their work imder conditions less highly 
organized than in some of the larger American Universities, and must 
not assume, without enquiry, that Oxford can offer them equally 
good facilities in all subjects. 

The known standing of many of Oxford's teachers, the known sin- 
cerity of her standards, and the unique, or at any rate the exceptional, 
opportunities which in some fields she can offer, are quite sufficient 
recommendations, in the eyes of serious students, without claiming 
prematurely for her nascent Graduate School a completeness to which 
it does not pretend. 



DEVELOPMENTS IN PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY 
AND ENGINEERING SINCE THE WAR 

By H. T. Gerrans, Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College 

The eflFect of the outbreak and the continuance of the war upon 
these departments was profound. Two laboratories were deserted 
by students and remained unused; others were taken over by the 
military authorities. Professors were engaged, either in Oxford or 
elsewhere, on work of national importance; their staffs either joined 
the colors or performed duties of a scientific character connected with 
the prosecution of the war. Vacancies in the professoriate were not 
filled up; but no pains were spared, by university legislation or other- 
wise, to secure that, on the return of peace, the reconstruction period 
should be as short as possible and that desired improvements should 
be made both in equipment and in courses of study. 

In October, 1919, there was an immense influx of students in each 
of the departments named above. The Clarendon Laboratory, which 
deals with branches of physics other than electricity, is being remod- 
elled under the direction of the recently appointed Professor F. A. 
Lindemann. The accommodation for pupils has been reorganized. 
More advanced students will find facilities for research on phenomena 
at low temperatures, as well as on subjects connected with the struc- 
ture of the atom. 

At the Electrical Laboratory there is no substantial change. There 
is ample opportunity for work on the ionization of gases under the 
guidance of Professor J. E. S. Townsend. 

The appointment of Professor F. Soddy as the first Dr. Lee's pro- 
fessor of chemistry may be expected to give a new direction to some of 
the investigations in inorganic chemistry, as students may be attrac- 
ted to some of the problems in general chemistry of which the profess- 
or has made a special study. The appointment of Dr. T. R. Merton 
as reader in spectroscopy will provide opportunities which did not 
exist in the university before. 

The new Organic Chemical Laboratory, which, under Professor 
W. H. Perkin, came into use after the war had begun, is being ex- 
tended in pursuance of the original plan, the need for additional 
accommodation having become urgent. It is' hoped that this extra 
provision will be available for students in October. Under recent 
legislation all candidates for Honors in chemistry are required to 
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spend a year in experimental research after they have passed the writ- 
ten examination. 

The new Engineering Laboratory was finished at the end of 1914. 
It remained closed, as all the staff and all the students volmiteered 
for war service. It is now reopened and instruction with first-rate 
apparatus is given in civil, mechanical and electrical engineering. 
Account, too, is taken of discoveries made (in part by the staff) dur- 
ing the progress of the war. The popularity of the course has neces- 
sitated the consideration by Professor C. F. Jenkin of plans for further 
extensions. 

The activity of the students in the departments dealt with in this 
sketch is one of the most noteworthy featiu'es of the Oxford of 1920. 



THE REVIVAL OF SPORTS AND CLUBS 

Bt p. T. Homax, '14, Oregon and Lincoln 

Oxford has completely ** come back " this year. With an enrolment 
the largest in its history, the imiversity again presents the almost 
bewildering variety of "activities" which marked it of old. The 
"noble leisure" which has been reputed the most characteristic 
feature of Oxford life is a thing which one now has to fight for against 
the demands of clubs, meetings, and sports of all sorts. 

One of the most surprising and pleasing features of Oxford life is 
the almost universal participation in outdoor games. The college 
system gives a biteis for a widespread system of intramural sports, so 
that every college turns out teams in half a dozen branches of ath- 
letics. One almost needs an obvious disability or a doctor's cer- 
tificate to escape the pressure of college opinion on one to turn out for 
something. For the American this is an opportunity of getting 
quickly into the life of his college. In no way can he so quickly make 
his way nor find so many good friends as on the playing field. There 
is a wide range of choice including rowing, tennis, soccer, Rugby foot- 
ball, hockey, swinmung, track, and cricket. They are not sports very 
familiar to most Americans, but anyone who has played football at 
home will soon learn Rugby. And, as old Oxonians may recall with 
sad memories of their galley-slavery, even the most unassuming 
physique will be given a trial on the rivek". 

For exceptional men there is also the chance of representing Oxford 
against Cambridge. The man who thus " wins his blue " has achieved 
the pinnacle of fame. Nowhere, I suppose, is good clean sportsman- 
ship more highly thought of than here. 

As to clubs, I defy anyone to name any conceivable "cause" which 
is not represented by a club at Oxford. The war has not killed them. 
The old ones are revived and new ones continue to be bom. There 
are college clubs and university clubs, literary clubs, sporting clubs, 
classical, mediaeval, modem, international, economic, and cock-tail 
clubs. A man may be here for a term or two in blissful ignorance of 
their existence. But when he has found his way about, whei^ he has 
got into his proper milieu, he will find clubs to match his interests. 

Oxford since the war is surprising. Its convalescence was brief 
and complete. Its life again swings along with that fullness and 
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variety which it had before the war, and with an added maturity and 
a new seriousness. If I may give my own experience and impres- 
sion, the sports, the clubs, the society, and behind them all the high 
intellectual atmosphere of Oxford combine to form a life so complete 
and so pleasant that one can hardly hope to match it during his 
remaining years. 



THE OXFORD HONOR SCHOOLS 

LITERAE HUMANIORES 

By W. W. Flint, '14, New Hampshire and Balliol 

The most striking diflFerence between the Oxford classical course 
and the American one is that at Oxford the classics are not part of a 
course, but a course in themselves. Whereas in America ancient 
history, ancient philosophy, and even to some extent, ancient art, 
archaeology, and literary criticism have tended to pass into the con- 
trol of other departments than the classical, in Oxford they form the 
substance of the classical course, to which the study of the ancient 
texts is the means of approach. 

This course is divided into two parts. Moderations, and Final 
Schools or "Greats," of which the latter may be taken without the 
former. In fact the three years allowed the Rhodes Scholar are 
rather too short to do both satisfactorily, unless one has covered a 
considerable portion of the ground before coming into residence. 
The best English students have in their preparatory schools read much 
more Latin and Greek than the American in school and imiversity 
together, and because of their early training in prose and verse compo- 
sition they have a more direct command over their knowledge. 

Honor Moderations conti^in something like the American courses in 
Greek and Latin literature in the detailed study of certain prescribed 
texts; they include, however, a far wider range of supplementary 
reading both in the ancient authors and modem literary and textual 
criticism bearing on them. A man who has done well in Honor Mod- 
erations has an intelligent acquaintance with the whole field of Greek 
and Latin literature, and a real command of the essentials of the 
grammar. 

"Greats" consists of the careful study of one important period in 
Greek history, one in Roman history, and of a general review of the 
fields of ethical, political, and speculative philosophy. The student 
will have the help not only of lecturers but also of the conferences at 
which he reads essays to his tutors, who correct and criticize. In 
general, however, he is trained to study for himself, and thus to 
develop a sane and mature attitude toward his work. 

In both the historical periods the teaching proceeds from an ade- 
quate reading of the ancient sources in the original, and the student 
follows the critical methods of the modem historian. In controver- 
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sial matters, he is expected to review the evidence, and be ready to 
state a reasonable personal opinion. Similarly the teaching in phil- 
osophy rests less on modem manuals than on a genetic study of 
original thought, ranging from Plato and Aristotle (of whom selected 
works are read in the original), through Descartes, Hobbes, Kant, and 
others, to Bergson and Graham Wallas. In this side of the work 
particularly, there is much scope for individual emphasis. The ex- 
amination papers contain about a dozen questions of which not more 
than half are to be answered, and these range from semi-technical 
disputes as to the meaning of passages in Plato, to pragmatism or the 
single-tax. Thus the instruction changes constantly in order that 
due cognizance may be taken of current movements in speculative 
thought and community life. 

The value of the Oxford classical course to a man preparing for 
active life does not lie in any body of facts which are memorized. 
What it does accomplish is to remove juvenile errors and supply a 
method of approach to every major activity of the human mind out- 
side the physical sciences. Although the student touches modem 
life at fewer of the obvious points than does the American student of 
the classics, the matters which he correlates with modem life are 
fundamental, and the correlation is the more profitable for its 
difficulty. 

MODERN HISTORY 

Bt E. p. Chase, '16, New Hampshire and Magdalen 

The History School commends itself to three types of Rhodes 
men: 

1. To the specialist in history, political science or government, or 
international relations. (In this respect the school is roughly equiv* 
alent to an American M. A. A thesis is seldom written, but some 
intensive and a great deal of extensive reading is required.) 

2. To the man who wants to get, without specializing in the clas- 
sics, the best general education Oxford can supply, whether he wishes 
it merely as a preliminary to being a good citizen, or to some such 
occupation as journalism or diplomacy. 

8. To the man who intends later to study law, or to specialize in a 
similar subject. 

Of all men who "read" it the History School requires eventually a 
pretty thorough knowledge of English history (political, economic. 
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and constitutional), of one period of European histoiy, and of at 
least one modern language. All men are required to have an ele- 
mentary knowledge of political science, studied with reference to a 
few texts, and a knowledge of the elements of political economy. 
All who want to get a First or Second Class must offer a special 
subject. 

Normally the work is covered in two years of three terms each. Of 
this time, none need usually be devoted to the language, one term 
suffices for the political science, and the rest of the time is about 
equally divided between English history and the special period and 
special subject. Thus that part of the work which is chosen at the 
option of the student has most emphasis placed upon it. But the 
work may be so arranged that the student may lay stress on any 
side of the work he is most interested in, so long as he satisfies a min- 
imum requirement in the other fields. The examiners do not expect 
an equally brilliant knowledge of all fields even from the best men, but 
act on the principle of (rmng a man credit for what he knows, and not of 
trying to find out of what he is ignorant. 

There is a wide choice of periods of English history. At present the 
latest, from 1789 to 1878, is the most popular. The special subjects 
are of two sorts: the purely historical (as The Age of Dante or Rich- 
ard III) and the more political (as Intemaiional RdationSy Repre- 
sentaiive Government^ Banking and Currency, or Labor and Capital). 
New subjects are added to the list often; Labor and Capital is new 
this year. The special subject is studied largely from prescribed 
original documents. 

During the years devoted to his History School the student seldom 
reads text books. He learns to pick his way through big books and 
little books, magazine articles and lectures, gossip with other stu- 
dents, and converse with specialists, grasping the truth where he 
finds it, and developing a sense of proportion and of self-masteiy — 
always guided by his tutor, in every case a competent man and often 
a distinguished specialist. 

ENGLISH 

By G. Van Santvoord, *13, Connecticut and Oriel 

Perhaps the finest thing about the study of English at Oxford is its 
breadth. From the first the Honors course has embraced a wide 
range, from philology and linguistic study at one extreme, to the 
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historical and literary at the other, so that the man who reads Eng- 
lish at Oxford is getting not a training in some narrow aspect of the 
subject, but rather a general introduction to whatever there is that is 
lasting in the literary accomplishment of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

For such study Oxford, with its precious store of tradition and 
memories, is in itself an inspiration and a challenge. No man, least 
of all an American, can go there without feeling the longing to learn 
something of the precious things of which Oxford is the guardian, so 
many of which are our heritage, no less than England's. The study 
of English is concerned with what is perhaps the most important part 
of this heritage. 

In the first place it means the study of the whole field of English 
literature, with its living records of what men have done and thought 
and dreamed. At Oxford one has leisure for such reading, and some- 
thing that is yet more rare, such personal guidance in it as is provided 
by the tutorial system. And recently the English School has estab- 
lished its own Library, with a splendid assortment of such books as 
the student is likely to need for his ordinary reading and study. 

For the more advanced student, who has begun to specialize in 
English at an American university there are other advantages: The 
Bodleian Library with its wonderful treasures is available for him. 
There is also the Clarendon Press, with all the attendant industry of 
scholarly book-making and printing to be studied. Further, the 
home of the New English Dictionary is at Oxford, and the student who 
wishes can see something of modern lexicography and the men who 
are promoting it. All these draw together a growing body of scholars 
who are interested in English, and their number is increased by the 
presence of men like Gilbert Murray and C. H. Firth, whose interests 
run over from their own fields of classics and history, into English; 
men of letters like Robert Bridges and John Masefield, who live near 
Oxford and take some part in the life of the university; and still 
other contemporaiy writers like Shaw and Chesterton who come 
occasionally to Oxford as invited lecturers'. All this goes to create an 
atmosphere which makes the student think of English as a living 
vital thing, real and broad as life itself. 

This does not mean that English is a subject for the dilettante. 
There is a minimum of philology and Old English required even of the 
man whose primary study is literature; and for the earlier literature 
especially there is a good deal of hard gruelling labor in digging our 
the ore, which may well appall the faint-hearted and indolent. Not 
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is there any short cut through this: brilliance and originality have 
their meed of recognition in the school, but they cannot do all that is 
needed, and it is only industry and patience that will bring a man 
through, for the digest and easy lecture course method of getting 
through difficulties has little place at Oxford. 

For an American who elects EngUsh, the wisest course is to begin 
with the Honor School, leading to the B. A. degree. Here a man gets 
the full benefit of the Oxford system of education, with its combina- 
tion of individual effort on the part of the student, his measuring him- 
self against his feUows, and the expert guidance and criticism of the 
tutor. Even for the student who comes to Oxford for advanced work, 
there is little danger of repeating anything he has really mastered, for 
the tutor will take account of his previous accomplishment, and the 
range of subjects offered for the final examination is broad enough to 
ensure him a profitable extension of his studies during his two years 
as an undergraduate. Should he then desire to work for a research 
degree, he will still have time to qualify for the B. Litt. at the end of 
his third year, and the training and experience of the two preceding 
years will probably save him much of the wasted time and effort that 
accompanies unguided research. Working for the Ph. D. can be rec- 
ommended only to the student who has had some good preliminary 
graduate school training in America. A man wishing a Ph. D. 
eventually would be wiser to plan to take the B. A. and B. Litt. at 
Oxford: he will thus gain the training that is the most valuable thing 
Oxford has to give him, and a little re-working of his B. Litt. disser- 
tation, with perhaps a little time at some American university when 
he goes home, will give him the Ph. D. in addition to his Oxford 
degrees. 

MATHEMATICS 

Bt W. R. Burwell, '16, Rhode Island and Merton 

Oxford offers a valuable mathematical training to the American 
Rhodes Scholar who knows what he wants and plans his course intel- 
ligently. The Honor School of Mathematics consists of three years 
of speciaUzed work in mathematics, with some mechanics and physics. 
One who has not worked through the calculus should not attempt this 
school. The work for the B. A. is the equivalent of the advanced 
undergraduate and early graduate courses at an American university 
and one may expect to receive from one to two years credit towards an 
American Ph. D. for B. A. work done at Oxford. If a Rhodes Scholar 
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comes as an undergraduate or as holder of a first degree from a uni- 
versity in the United States, he should by all means take Honor Math. 
Mods, at the end of his first year whether he has Junior or Senior 
standing. He will then be in a position to decide whether to try the 
B. A. examinations at the end of the second or of the third year. If 
he takes them his second year and has well in mind a particular field 
for research, he may try for a B. Sc. degree or may work indepen- 
dently on research work in mathematics or physics. Should he come 
with an M. A. he \%puld still find it well worth his while to study for a 
B. A. unless he has an excellent training in the fundamental graduate 
courses and can choose intelligently a special field for research. He 
may then apply for admission as a student for the B. Sc. or D. Phil, 
degree in which case care must be taken to avoid the common error of 
submitting too large a field. He should have in mind not only a par- 
ticular field but also a thesis subject. 

A student for the B. A. degree will find that the proper choice of a 
tutor is of prime importance. The tutor's ability to give some con- 
ception of the development and outlook of modem mathematics is of 
more importance to the American student than his ability to round a 
man into shape for a First Class in the Final Schools. The latter 
faculty must not be overlooked, however, as the student will feel the 
need of direct guidance in acquiring the necessary facility in advanced 
problem-solving, which is an important part of English mathematics 
and which comes as a very valuable discipline to one who has received 
his early training in an American college. One may even find it wise 
to choose a particular college because of the tutor he will have there. 
Inmiediately his college and tutor are chosen, he cannot do better 
than to obtain some books on his tutor's recommendation and to 
study them during the summer preceding his entrance. 

A student for a research degree will have a supervisor instead of a 
tutor, who will do almost nothing in the way of actually training him. 
The supervisor is appointed by and exists principally as the special 
agent of the committee of the Board of Faculties. His selection then 
depends upon the field of study chosen but is quite independent of 
one's choice of college. 

A Rhodes Scholar must remember that he is to be at Oxford for 
more than study. He must not go then with the intention of shut- 
ting himself off for study during term and of allowing his travel to be 
limited to direct routes between good mathematical libraries in vaca- 
tion. The ideals of Cecil Rhodes and the requirements of mathemat- 
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ical study can both be satisfied. With this in mind the mathematical 
scholar may look forward to an experience which will be remembered 
and used and enjoyed for a lifetime as well as to an unusual oppor- 
tunity for a real development toward mathematical maturity. 

CHEMISTRY 

By W. D. ScfOTT, '16, Iowa and Merton 

The first impression of an American who comes to Oxford for study 
in chemistry is apt to be that the laboratories are old and inadequate. 
The chemistry department, though much larger now than before the 
war, is still much smaUer than that of many American universities. 

The second and lasting impression, however, is surprise at the 
adequacy of the apparatus and material and library facilities. The 
department has, Uke the University itself, not sought to have large 
numbers but to provide adequately for a smaller number. I have 
heard two Americans who had taken graduate work at Harvard say 
that the facilities at Oxford compared very favorably with those at 
Harvard. 

It is, however, the Professors who determine the standing of a uni- 
versity or department. With W. H. Perkin as head of the organic 
chemistry department and Frederick Soddy of the physical and inor- 
ganic chemistry, Oxford has two of the most eminent chemists of 
the present day. Other men in the department, such as Chapman, 
Sidgwick, Chattaway, and Hartley, are well known in chemistry. 

Professor Perkin was largely instrumental in getting the Statute 
passed for giving a Ph. D. degree. He is a strong believer in the prac- 
tical and experimental sides of chemistry. 

The question of degrees and courses is much the same in chemistry 
as in other subjects. A Rhodes Scholar coming to Oxford with an 
American B. A. or B. S. degree will probably find the honors course 
for an Oxford B. A. the most valuable one for him. This will mean 
that at the end of his second year he will write Part I of the Final 
Honors examinations, including general and advanced papers in 
each of the three subjects, inorganic, organic and physical chemistry, 
together with practical examination in the same subjects. This 
would be followed by a third year of directed research, after which he 
would be eligible for a B. A. with a class. Anyone who knows Oxford 
at all knows that the honors B. A. here does not correspond with that 
degree in the States, but for a thorough and general knowledge of one 
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particular field. It is in reading for the B. A. that one gets the 
peculiar advantages of the Oxford tutorial system. 

The requirements for the Ph. D. degree are such that an American 
who has aheady done advanced work, e. g.y taking a Master's degree 
at an American university, can be admitted to try for the degree. 
Three years of residence is required after such admission. Inasmuch 
as no Ph. D. degrees have yet been given the exact requirements are 
still in formation. The aim is to make it correspond in a general way 
with the same degree in America. 

The B. Sc. degree stands for research extending over at least a year. 
In order to try for the degree the student must satisfy the committee 
of the Board of Faculty that he is prepared to undertake the research 
he proposes. After taking the B. Sc. degree the work for a Ph. D. 
can be finished in two years so that there is no reason so far as term 
requirements go why both degrees cannot be taken in three years. 

It will probably be several years before American students come to 
Oxford in large numbers, and during that time increasing facilities 
will be added. But already a student can come to Oxford with the 
assurance of finding all that he is likely to require in the way of equip- 
ment, and a chance to work with as good chemists as are to be found 
elsewhere. 

THE SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES AT OXFORD 

By Alexander G. Fite, '14, Tennessee and Christ Church 

Oxford offers its most unique opportunities and enduring charmS 
in the field of literature, history, or philosophy, in fact all that is 
implied by the broad term humanities. In spite of the constant 
battle waged by the Philistines the University is still supreme in the 
classics. But the new School of Modern Languages, having been 
reorganized now much along the line of the famous ''Greats" course, 
that is, including work in the history and philosophy in addition to 
the purely technical study of the language and Uterature, is coming in 
for a large share of popularity. 

To the first year American, whether he contemplate going in for 
teaching, diplomacy, commerce, or any form of literary activity, it can 
offer the greatest attractions both along practical lines and from the 
standpoint of general culture. It will assure him of a good position 
when he returns to the States, and if he cares to go fiulher in research 
work it is counted as equivalent to two years of graduate study at 
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most of our leading universities. It is the best and easiest way of 
acquiring thoroughly at least one foreign language, if not more, during 
his three years abroad; it is the most excellent aid to successful and 
profitable travel during vacations; and it is the surest incentive to a 
careful study of customs and social conditions on the Continent. 

Recent circumstances have naturally made French the most popu- 
lar foreign language, but good facilities are afforded also in Spanish, 
Italian, German, or Russian. There is always the native coimtry 
not so very far away where one can go to supplement Orford lectures 
by study at the fountain head. A munificent donor has just created 
the Marshal Foch Chair of French Literature, and Oxford is indeed 
fortunate in having it filled by such a talented scholar as Mr. Gustave 
Rudler, Doctor-es-Lettres of the Sorbonne. The rest of the staff is 
of almost equally high calibre; one of these experts is assigned to each 
candidate for Honors in addition to one's college tutor. There is a 
certain minimum which you must do for him each week, an essay on 
some literary subject and a composition, which is a written transla- 
tion from English. In addition you talk over your work, present and 
future, with him; he helps you out of your difficulties, gives you the 
best references to look up and advises you about what to read during 
''vac"; that is the base on which one can build as ample a structure 
as one's ambition and talents direct. 

The Modem Language School is one in which it should not be con- 
sidered a calamity to have to do the intermediate examination re- 
quired of all men who do not receive Senior Standing. Nothing could 
make a better introduction to the more difficult Final School. Stu- 
dents who do not take the intermediate examination should have 
done some work in the United States on the language they expect to 
study. It is not wise to try to begin a foreign language at Oxford as 
one may in an American university. An ordinary acquaintance with 
the language is taken for granted at Oxford. In the French school, 
for example, all the more important lectures are in French and the 
texts entirely so; thus without a good knowledge of the spoken lan- 
guage one is at sea. 

The work of the Modem Language School is divided into two parts, 
language and literature. Under the head of language comes the much 
dreaded philology, but this traditional bugbear has been cut down to a 
minimum so that now a man does merely enough to familiarize him- 
self with the origin and development of the language he is studying 
and the most important facts in its ancient and medieval literature. 
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On the more practical side comes the weekly composition, work in 
phonetics and morphology, and constant exercise in writing and speak- 
ing the language. If one is doing French, as the present writer did, 
there is a delightful French Club here which offers rare facilities; 
many native Frenchmen belong to it, it possesses an extensive 
library, produces plays and in general fosters interest in the life and 
culture of France. On the side of literature, the history of literature 
after the Renaissance forms the background, with special attention to 
leading periods and the more important authors. Then there is the 
special subject which is required of those who aim at a first class. 
For this it is possible to choose for instance another modern language, 
which, of course, will be studied much less exhaustively. The writer 
recalls, for instance, with keenest relish, having done a certain brief 
period of Nineteenth Century Spanish literature, which involved a 
whole year of illuminating lectures, and many entrancing months in 
the land of Don Quixote. Such interesting new vistas were opened up 
in fact that he has been making most strenuous efforts since to am- 
plify them, and is back at Oxford this time to add Italian. 

LAW 

By L. a. Crosby, '18, Maine and Trinity 

A comparison of American and Oxonian methods of conducting the 
study of law cannot be adequately made in small compass. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs are designed only to give the prospective Oxford 
student and American lawyer an indication of what may be found at 
Oxford and of its bearing upon his progress toward the practice of his 
profession. 

Reading in law at Oxford is normally directed toward one or the 
other of two examinations: (1) Bachelor of Arts in Jurisprudence; 
(2) Bachelor of Civil Law. 

(1) The Bachelor of Arts degree is the reward bestowed upon suc- 
cessful candidates in the examinations in the Final Honor School of 
Jurisprudence. The nature of these examinations, of the subjects in 
which they are set, and of the method of study, is academic. For the 
Honor School is not, and does not aim to be, a professional law school. 
The law is studied as one of the great branches of human knowledge, 
just as theology and philosophy are studied, without its being as- 
sumed that the students are each and all embryonic lawyers listening 
for a hint as to the proper form of a complaint or an indictment in 
modern England. 
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Accordingly, the course of the Honor School includes, in addition to 
the three principal branches of the English Common Law (Contracts, 
Torts and Real Property), Roman Law, International Law, Juris- 
prudence, and English Constitutional Law and Legal History. The 
purpose of such a course is to acquaint the student with the founda- 
tions of the two great systems of law created by European civiliza- 
tion, to give him a grasp of their elements, and an understanding of 
their development and structure. 

(2) The degree of Bachelor of Civil Law represents more advanced 
and more technical study. It is the aim of the best law students in 
Oxford who intend to practise law in later life. The examinations 
include papers in English Common Law (Contracts, Torts and Crim- 
inal Law), Real and Personal Property, Equity, a selected subject 
from English Law, Roman Law and a selected subject therefrom. 
International Law (Public or Private), and Jurisprudence. The 
standard and scope of the examinations is severe, — ^I know of no 
instance in America of an examination which requires the student 
to present at one time so complete an acquaintance with so 
many branches of the law. Our own great law schools fall in with 
our general custom of examining students in a few subjects or parts 
of subjects every few months. In Oxford the student is reponsible 
at the end of his third year for work he may have done in hb first. 
It is not surprising then that the Oxford B. C. L. is highly regarded 
at the University, and that it is probably the best law degree in the 
British Empire. 

There can be no doubt that it is worth the while of the intending 
American lawyer to study for his profession at Oxford. This is not 
to say that Oxford is equal to or greater than Harvard or Columbia 
or any other American law school. I mean rather that a man who 
would otherwise wish to go to Oxford need not fear that any real 
detriment will result to his future as a lawyer in America. 

To be sure, he will not be showered at Oxford with the blessings of 
the ''case system." The method of study is that loose combination 
of reading, essay, tutorial conference, and more or less optional lec- 
ture which is characteristic of Oxford. Oxford has heard of the ''case 
system," and has great respect for Harvard and Columbia. But 
generations of great lawyers and judges have lived and learned the 
law without it. 

Again, the Oxford student will study English Law, as developed in 
England. But this, too, is a very slight objection. In no great 
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American law school will he study the law of any particular state, but 
rather great and fundamental rules of law common to all, or nearly 
all, jurisdictions which have inherited English Law. He will study 
the same rules and principles at Oxford. 

Finally, it may be asked whether the American Oxonian law student 
will not, on his return, find it necessary to attend an American law 
school or to devote himself to further study before entering upon 
practice. Of course he will have to prepare and take bar examina- 
tions; and he may find that in some states he may not receive full 
credit for the three years spent at Oxford, although the example of 
New York in recognizing Oxford law degrees will no doubt be widely 
followed. But apart from bar examinations, and considering only 
the fitness of the student for practice, the answer depends on the 
work done at Oxford. The experience of Rhodes Scholars shows that 
a man who has worked hard, and who has taken the B. C. L., is ready 
to compete on practically equal terms with the graduates of American 
law schools. He may find it desirable to spend a few months in a law 
school in America — ^but these months would be a professional luxury, 
not a necessity. On the other hand, if the American has contented 
himself with the B. A. at Oxford, and has read no other branches of 
the law than are required for that degree, he will find himself at some 
disadvantage; and a year in an American law school or in an office 
will be almost necessary. Therefore, to the American student who 
desires to practise immediately upon his return there can be but one 
reconmiendation: Work for the B. C. L. degree. The examina- 
tions for this can be passed, without excessive labor, at the end of the 
third year. The student who has had no law before going to Oxford 
and who cannot secure permission at once to read for the B. C. L. 
may take the B. A. in Jurisprudence at the end of his second year 
and, if he is a man of good ability, secure the B. C. L. at the end of 
his third. 

The foregoing remarks have been written from the point of view of 
the practising lawyer. It seems that there is no need to emphasize 
the advantages of Oxford to students who wish to broaden their 
experience, or to prepare themselves to become teachers of law. A 
school which has included among its professors such men as Maine, 
Pollock, Holland, Dicey, Vinogradoff, and Holdworth needs no 
reconmiendation to scholars. 
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MEDICINE 

By Emile Holman, '14, California and St. John's 

The prospective student of medicine, fortunate enough to secure a 
Rhodes Scholarship, may look forward to his three years at Oxford as 
a period of exceptional privilege and opportunity. He may have his 
medical course lengthened by a year, but he will gain inmieasurably 
more than a year's growth, and what may have seemed a sacrifice of 
time will prove to be a valuable gain in experience. 

Under the inspiring leadership of Sir William Osier, medical work 
at Oxford has advanced rapidly in late years to a very high standard. 
The excellent experimental and instructional work in physiology 
under Professor Sherrington has not been duplicated as yet in any 
other school, in America or elsewhere, and the instruction in anatomy 
given by Professor Thomson (author of the section on osteology in 
Cunningham's Anatomy), and in bacteriology and pathology by 
Professor Dreyer, is equal to that offered anywhere. Similarly the 
courses provided in the pre-medical sciences of physics, biology, and 
chemistry, compare most favorably with those of our best American 
schook. 

In addition to the work at Oxford, many and valuable opportuni- 
ties are open to the American student during his Christmas, Easter, 
and summer vacations, to study in London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and 
on the continent. Very profitable work in anatomy may be had 
under Dr. Whitaker at the Royal College of Surgeons in Edinburgh, 
in obstetrics and gynecology under Dr. Jellett at the Rotunda Hos- 
pital in Dublin, and in clinical medicine and surgery at the various 
large cUnics in London connected with St. Bartholomew's, St. 
Thomas's, Guy's, and London Hospitals. During his vacation travel- 
ing, the student of medicine should make it a rule to visit and attend 
the medical and siu'gical clinics in the larger cities in England and on 
the continent, experiences which he will rejoice to look back upon in 
later years. Such close contact and first-hand acquaintance with 
what is being done in the medical world outside our own country will 
give the American student of medicine a broadening of experience, 
and an enlarged medical horizon which cannot but react upon his 
success in later Ufe. 

As to the course at Oxford, it cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that eveiy Rhodes Scholar should obtain an Oxford degree of one 
kind or another, the possibilities being the degrees of B. A., B. Sc., and 
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Ph. D. The medical student in particular may be tempted, or may 
even be badly advised, to attend only certain classes in the various 
departments and at the County Hospital, without looking forward to 
a d^ree. Such a course will undoubtedly prove to be a som'ce of 
great regret to him later. Oxford is the idler's paradise as well as 
the haven of scholars, and unless there is an incentive for regular and 
systematic work, the American student will fall a prey to indolence. 
There will also be no tangible record of his work, and as a result he 
may find it difficult to secure advanced standing in our American 
medical schools. 

It should be realized at the outset that it is impossible for an 
American Rhodes Scholar to obtain in three years' time the Oxford 
degree of Bachelor of Medicine and Surgery. The Oxford B. A. which 
in itself requires two or three years' residence at Oxford, is a pre- 
requisite, and the English student of medicine spends in addition two 
or three years in clinical work in one of the London hospitals before 
he is qualified to receive the degree of Bachelor of Medicine and 
Surgery. 

There are, however, several courses of study available at Oxford 
for the American student of medicine. 

(1) The student who is just beginning his scientific work may take 
his degree in chemistry or zoology, complete all the requirements in 
the fimdamental sciences, and return to America for his three or four 
years of medical work. 

(2) The student who has completed some of his pre-medical work, 
but who for one reason or another cannot apply for Senior Standing, 
will enter with Junior Standing and will spend his three years working 
toward the B. A. degree in physiology. This course will include the 
work of the first one and one-half to two years of our American medi- 
cal school, and he will undoubtedly be able to graduate in two years 
after his return to America. 

(S) The student who is in a position to apply for Senior Standing 
(and such students are likely to form the majority of Rhodes Scholars 
of the future) and who has completed during his academic career in 
America the minimum pre-medical requirements in biology, physics 
and chemistry, should immediately embark on the courses in histol- 
ogy, physiological chemistry, and physiology, leading in two years' 
time to the examinations in the final Honor School of physiology. 
Success in these entitles him to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and 
this in turn without further examinations qualifies him for the Oxford 
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degree of Master of Arts. While taking the above work he should 
begin at once his dissections of the human body, which may be com- 
pleted in twelve to eighteen months. 

Having secured the B. A. degree at the end of his second year, the 
student may then spend his third year quite profitably in one of sev- 
eral ways: (a) he may carry on special research work in bacteriology 
and pathology under Professor Dreyer, or in physiology under Pro- 
fessor Sherrington, or in pharmacology under Dr. Gunn, and if 
sufficiently industrious he may in a year's time secure the second 
degree of B. Sc. (b) Or he may take the regular classes in these sub- 
jects, and supplement them by clinical work at the Radcliffe Infirmary 
and County Hospital, under the guidance of Oxford's foremost 
physicians and surgeons. 

Such a course will admit the student to the third year class at the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School certainly, and in some instances and 
in certain schools to the fourth year class, thus enabling him in most 
cases to graduate with the degree of Doctor of Medicine within one 
year after his return to America. 

(4) Another course of study is open to the student who by pre- 
liminary training and special fitness is able to enter into research 
work. He may become at once a candidate for the d^ree of Bachelor 
of Science in physiology, in chemistry, in bacteriology, in pathology, 
or in pharmacology. This would involve working out a problem in one 
of these subjects and the presentation of a thesis upon it. At the 
same time he would be able to take such courses in the other depart- 
ments as would be necessary to fulfill the requirements of the first two 
years in the medical school which he hopes to enter on his return to 
America. 

(5) To the student who has already completed some of his medical 
work in America, there is the possibility of entering upon rather exten- 
sive and more ambitious research work leading to the degree of Ph. D., 
which has recently been established at Oxford. This would be a 
desirable course to the student who expects to enter academic work in 
physiology or medicine. A doctorate in bacteriology would also be 
admirable training for the man who plans to imdertake public health 
work. 
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THEOLOGY 

By B. H. Branscomb, '14, Alabama and Wadham 

The Honor School of Theology of Oxford consists primarily in a 
very thorough study of historical Christianity. Beginning with the 
nomadic Hebrew tribes it traces the rise of national consciousness, the 
formation of the kingdom, the vicissitudes of the nation's history end- 
ing in the destruction of the small power by the expanding Babylonian 
Empire. It follows the experiences of the Jews during their centuries 
of dependence, their dreams of liberation, their high hopes when Alex- 
ander overthrew their ancient enemies and made all western Asia 
Greek, their bitter disappointment dm'ing the. subsequent years when 
Seleucids and Ptolemies battled throughout Palestine for the posses- 
sion of the country, the fierce Maccabean revolts, and the coming of 
the Romans. It follows throughout this study the development of 
religious ideals from the earUest animism of the Semites to the idealism 
of the prophets, the influence of the more powerful civilizations with 
which they then came into contact, and the amalgamation of their 
religious beliefs with their national aspirations. With this as a back- 
ground it studies the hfe of Christ, examining critically our several 
sources of information, trying to find out and understand the incidents 
of that life. His relation to the Jewish leaders, to those who accepted 
Him as the expected Messiah, and to the Roman authorities, and 
finally the story of His death and resurrection. It traces the rise of 
the Christian Church, the work of the apostles, the origin of its 
institutions and the development of its doctrine. The course ends 
with the Coimcil of Chalcedon in 451 when pohty and doctrine had 
been developed to the form which they maintained for centuries. 

This is the heart of the School. Hebrew, Church History, Phi- 
losophy of Religion and any approved special subject may also be 
offered. 

Before deciding on such a course the young minister naturally hesi- 
tates. He is soon to be given the very practical task of directing the - 
organization of a church. He will be called upon to manage its 
finances, direct the Sunday school, attend to the advertising, and serve 
on numerous social welfare committees in the community. But while 
these are parts of his work they are after all the incidentals. The 
purpose for which this whole organization exists is the growth of the 
Christian spirit in the community, and this spirit Protestant Churches 
believe to be bound up with a knowledge of and belief in certain his- 
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torical events rightly interpreted. The sine qua non of a minister's 
training is that he have a real understanding of the Christianity that 
he is to preach. His " efficiency " will avail nothing if along with it he 
suffers from doubts and problems which a thorough study would have 
removed or enjoys a complacency which rests on superficial knowledge. 

The special fitness of Oxford for this sort of training ought to be 
recognized. In the first place Theology has always been one of her 
most important schools. Apart from advantages of prestige and 
influence this means that every college has its Theology tutor in addi- 
tion to its chaplain. The value for research of so many scholars 
working in the field is a distinct advantage over many American 
schools. Secondly, the two most important divisions of Theology are 
the two fields to which Oxford has always given most attention. Chris- 
tianity comes to us from the Greek and Roman world, its literature is 
in the Greek tongue, its events move against a background of Greek 
culture and Roman authority. In this classical field Oxford is the 
recognized leader. On the other hand Christianity has a creed which 
carries one into the ultimate problems of philosophy. Here again is 
Oxford's strength. Could anyone want a finer opportunity? Thirdly, 
the form of instruction is particularly adapted to the study of Theol- 
ogy. The young minister is not merely getting a professional equip- 
ment or tool but he is thinking out for himself the beliefs and attitudes 
which will be the core of his personal life. Here the tutorial system 
is seen at its best. To carry on one's study in a series of conversations 
with a true scholar has a tremendous advantage over instruction by 
lectures and classes. 

Although the School of Theology gives all of its attention to the 
facts and meaning of Christianity, it should be added that the man 
who desires to study modem phases of church work can meet many of 
his needs in the very excellent school of the Congregationalists', Mans- 
field College, affiliated with the University. Also that the University 
is now offering a diploma in Theology which includes studies in modem 
problems such as Missions. But apart from these opportunities I am 
wondering if, in this day when the very heart of the social order is 
changing, a man would not be best prepared even to apply practically 
the principles of Christ who without prepossessions comes to his task 
straight from a study of what the Master taught in an earlier day of 
world dissatisfaction and unrest. 



A SHORT LIST OF BOOKS ON OXFORD AND 
THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS 

I. Oxford University Students* Handbook. 

II. Examination Staivies of the University of Oxford, Both vol- 
umes may be obtained from the Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 85 West 82nd Street, New York City. 

The Handbook corresponds roughly to the catalogue of an American 
university and is the most useful single book for American students 
who are going to Oxford. It contains in condensed form informa- 
tion about examinations, fees, and imiversity requirements. At the 
moment of writing the Handbook is out of print, but a new edition 
brought down to date is promised shortly. 

The Examination Statutes give in still fuller "official" form the 
lists of books required in the various schools and the papers set in 
examinations. An up-to-date edition is now obtainable. The Ex- 
amination Statutes will be found particiilarly useful by men who wish 
to begin their reading while still in this country. 

III. University of Oxford: Facilities for Advanced Study and Re- 
search^ 1919. To be obtained free of charge from the Assistant 
Registrar of the University of Oxford, or, in the United States, 
from Dr. S. P. Capen, American Council on Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C, or from Professor Frank Aydelotte, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge 89, Mass. 

This pamphlet contains information needed by men who wish to 
read for the B. Litt., B. Sc, B. C. L. or Ph. D. It explains the re- 
quirements for advanced degrees and gives some account of the 
coiu'ses offered in various departments, together with the libraries 
and laboratory facilities available for advanced study. 

rV. The Rhodes Scholarships^ by George R. Parkin. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1918. 

This is the most readily accessible book at the present moment giving 
a sununary accoimt of Oxford and the Rhodes Scholarships. Chap- 
ter VI on the University System and Chapter VII on the Social Side 
of Oxford Life were written by F. J. Wylie. Many changes in the 
methods of selection and in the requirements for admission to Oxford 
have been made since the book was written but prospective candi- 
dates will find it nevertheless extremely useful for obtaining a general 
understanding of the Scholarships, 
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V. An American at Oxford^ by John Corbin. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1902. $1.75. 

This volume was written before the Rhodes Scholarships began. 
It is perhaps the most attractive general account ever written of 
imdergraduate life and work at Oxford from the American point of 
view. 

VI. The Oxford Stamp, by Frank Aydelotte. Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, S5 West 82d Street, New York. $1.50. 

An attempt to formulate some of the intellectual results of a Rhodes 
Scholarship, and to apply certain Oxford ideas to American educa- 
tional problems, especially social life, athletics and the teaching of 
English. 



OXFORD LETTER 

By R. p. Coffin, '16, Maine and I^inity 

I. Michaelmas Term, 1919 

The reawakening of Oxford is an accomplished fact. An enroll- 
ment unparalleled in the history of the University marked the open- 
ing of the Michaelmas Term of 1919, over five thousand students 
forming an influx that complicated the housing problem — already 
sufficiently difficult — ^but brought glee to the hearts of keepers of 
approved, and unapproved, lodging houses, and the golden prosperity 
of other days to the shop-keepers of Oxford. One needs only to walk 
down "the Com" or "the High" to realize most vividly the magni- 
tude of the Oxonian revival. "Baccy" jars of all the old approved 
designs and hundreds of newer types, ash-trays flamboyant and 
rococo, harlequin " footer " shirts, collegiate stockings that abide by the 
time-honored color schemes for colleges and stockings and socks that 
abide by no rules new or old, Pre-Raphaelite or pre-bellum, but par- 
take of a ruleless, unorganized gloiy of Solomon; rewakened tweeds 
in plaids and splotches, pictures of old and new schook and schook 
not yet come to birth — ^all these blatantly proclaim the return to 
studious ways of an army of undergraduates. Never has prosperity 
before so colored the windows of the city. And cabmen and motor- 
cycle men, tea-men and tobacconists go about their ways with singing 
in their hearts and clinking florins in their pockets. All is sunshine, 
after five years of shadow. 
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Nor can you escape the tokens of the revival even after the city 
is left behind. The playing fields are eloquent with striped jerseys 
and glorious stockings. The ancient banners of the crown of the 
O. U. R. F. C, of the O. U. A. C, and all the other O. U/s are 
flung again to the soft English air. Blues are seen again in our streets 
and "'rugger" matches draw like magnets good-natured crowds out 
over Magdalen Bridge Iffley-wards. B. N. C. is fighting to hold the 
"Sports" cup in the Intercollegiate Meet which was won in 1914. 
Double and triple track meets are being run off daily. If you walk 
along the Iffley Track, yoii will see a river crowded again with four- 
oared crews. The swans, sole heirs to river gloiy these last years, 
indignantly view this recrowding of the river; the dab-chicks keep to 
the rushes now, or flee down river for the peace that has drifted as low 
as Sanford. Without a break, without the change of a single detidl 
of form or spirit, athletics have been resumed, as if after the lapse of a 
single "long vac." Already the drear interim is as a thing that never 
was. And it is well. 

In other activities, more intellectual, the gap has been bridged, 
i^parently without effort, in the typical English way. Sign-boards of 
the O. U. D. S. are up. A flood of undergraduate gnats, creatures 
bom over night, already are stinging the time-honored Union and 
Mag^ English-like, in the shape of new weeklies at 6d the issue. The 
names of such are legion. With the ancient cleverness of inunature 
Oxford, The Auniy The Goaty The Spotd fill the newstands with pleas- 
ant satire and youthful epigram, and the hearts of those who hoped 
for an unchanged Oxford with peace. The Union is in full swing and 
present world problems are in a fair way of solution. The numerous 
clubs have all reopened. Until imminent rabies muzzled Oxonian 
dogs, the woods of Wytham and the hills around Shotover were elo- 
quent with the Magdalen-Trinity-New beagles. 

It is the same old Oxford. The ancient streets are crowded with 
commoners' gowns in all states of dilapidation; tea-places are filled to 
overflow capacity. Bare-kneed athletes make Carfax a dangerous 
crossing in the afternoon. Lean-faced scholars stir up again the dust 
of sleepy book-shops or haunt the 6d racks of Parker and Chaundy. 
Buol's is again out of bounds — ^a thing which, if all else failed, would 
reassure us. Guy Fawkes' Day was celebrated with pre-bellum suc- 
cess; three German cannon designed to adorn the Botanical Gardens 
repose beneath the Isis; and, let this last be whispered merely, a 
rather large specimen of American manhood is rumored to have taken 
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home to his college as a memento of the occasion a Bobbie designed to 
adorn Carfax — quite a large one. The lecture halls are tenanted 
again and male audiences have once more numerical majority. 
Many undergraduates, and among these many Americans, are plan- 
ning to take the shortened schools this year. This will mean a 
B. A., but without a class distinction. Many firsts, perhaps, will 
thereby be lost to America. 

The colleges have been obliged, by reason of the large attendance 
this year, to pasture out in lodgings most of their old members. 
Thus the majority of American students are having woeful experiences 
in the high cost of hving in lodgings and in the scarcity of good rooms. 
One old landmark of the university is gone: the mile-and-a-half-from- 
Carfax regulation being temporarily, if not permanently, suspended. 
You can find Rhodes Scholars now living the life of country gentle- 
men on farthest Boar's Hill, or ruminating bucolically, as in the cor- 
respondent's case, in ideal Iffley. Hence the momentary misan- 
thropy of old lodging-keepers in the city. The boundary is now set at 
three miles, but if present conditions prevail, we may yet have under- 
graduates commuting from Stratford-on-Avon and London. The 
bursting of the barriers has one good result; the far-flung studenjts, 
especially Americans, are able to get closer to the pleasant life of 
English villages and to know, if less of university life, more of English 
life in general. Many of the returned undergraduates, as seven or 
eight Americans, have returned with wives and babies (more or less), 
and for such all rules are in abeyance; they come and go as they 
please, untroubled with "rollers," entering their domiciles whenever 
the spirit, and the tempers of their wives, move them. The college 
authorities consider that there is check enough on them! As a sign of 
the forward trend of the times even in traditionary Oxford, the news 
that college scouts have formed a union and, in several instances, 
struck, like good union men, may reassure some. 

The new D. Phil, degree is being inaugurated, but it must be under- 
stood in America that, in view of the existence of the present B. Litt. 
degree, which also implies research work, the degree is going to be 
comparatively much more difficult to achieve here in Oxford than in 
most American universities. One ought to have at least three years 
to devote to it here, no matter what graduate work he has already 
done in America. Another thing to be clearly understood is that, 
unlike most American schools, Oxford requires that the candidate have 
a definite and narrowly defined subject, a good knowledge of the au- 
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thorities and method of procedure, before he may be approved by the 
Board on Advanced Studies. After this approval, except for the 
existence of a supervisor, the student is left pretty much to himself to 
work out his salvation in his own way, as is not the case, again, in 
America. In general, the same spirit of making the man himself 
responsible for himself and of leaving wholly to him the amount of 
profit he may get from his course, which is the crowning glory of the 
Oxford B. A., — this is the main spirit also of the new D. Phil, degree. 
French model theses, not German, are to be the type at Oxford. 

To come to matters pertaining to the American Club, revived in 
Trinity Term last spring, it is a pleasure to report that organization 
now in full cry. Most of the men who have been up before are back, 
some belated '13 men, a number of '14 men, and practically all the 
men of '16. The Rhodes Scholars' Special on the G. W. R. from Liver 
pool in early October came through with flying colors in spite of the 
famous English railway strike then in full swing. I am under the 
impression that Burwell, Rhode Island and Merton, '16, who had 
the party in hand, assisted greatly by acting as engineer of the train. 
Certain it is that many Rhodes men handled baggage — if only their 
own — ^and the correspondent, assisted by Tuttle, Maine and Trinity, 
'17, and H. S. White, Indiana and B. N. C, helped sort the mail 
enroute, riding de Ivxe in the mail-coach. It was, therefore, with 
little trouble after all this that the Rhodes men started the first week 
with reorganization of the club. Practically all the members were in 
the war in one capacity or another, from Finger, Mississippi and 
St. Johns, '16, ex-captain, to more humble members who served as 
water-boys in the big conflagration. Officers were elected as follows: 

President Homan, Oregon and Lincoln, '14. 

Secretary Burwell, Rhode Island and Merton, '16. 

Treasurer Finger, Mississippi and St. Johns, '16. 

Member at large (without portfolio) 

Richardson, New Jersey and Christ Church, '16. 
Mover of the Piano Whitehead, Georgia and Balliol, '16. 

From this it will appear that piano moving was one of the first and 
most onerous duties of the club. This was so because the club went 
into new quarters over Pearson's Hardware Store, fourth floor, on 
George Street. We regret to write that at last accounts the piano 
was still in the old club digs and that the utmost estimates of the 
mover of the piano and the ablest efforts of the minister without port- 
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folio, both physical and mental, had effected little change in its 
position. It is undecided whether it were better to take the piano 
apart or tear down a section of the building. The new room is much 
more commodious and more pleasant; the old tea-man has been 
reengaged, at a slight increase of salary, to do the honors this year for 
the club. The financial condition of the club is still debatable, but 
after the influx of new Rhodes men next term with intact capital, it 
is hoped that we may breathe easier. The dues remain the same as 
before the war, in spite of the efforts of certain reactionary elements 
for an upward trend and the turgid eloquence of the Bolshevistic 
section for a downward movement. Many debates on timely ques- 
' tions such as the railroads and living prices, peace-treaty situation 
and labor agitation in America have been held. To the club it also 
seems debatable whether or not the Rhodes Scholarship is in these 
times sufficient to support the holder in the style to which the Rhodes 
bequest formerly entitled him in the day when a dollar was a dollar, 
and not 88| cents. The Colonial Clubs are also concerned in this 
matter. The wit of the club remains as pure and high as ever, most 
of the really clever remarks this term being on the subject of the 
necessity of an annex for the club wives and children. The constitu- 
tion has sought new hiding places and more strictly presidential inter- 
pretations. Homan is proving even more dictatorial than "Czar" 
Clason of other days. The quality of the claret in the " jolly-ups," 
it grieves one to report, is much lower. 

Th^ brazenest challenge yet attempted by the new men to the 
old was answered on Thanksgiving Day by the old men led by the 
ablest of captains, Newhall, Connecticut and Magdalen, '16. The 
score was 84 to 0. This in spite of the fact that an extra few minutes 
were given to see if the new men could put the ball over from the five 
yard line. They coiild not. In the evening the day was celebrated 
by the annual dinner at the Old Oak Tea Rooms. A distinguished 
company sat down to the dinner. It was a most pleasing occasion 
for Miss Crocker, the guardian deity of Rhodes men of all genera- 
tions. It warmed her heart to have her children all together again, 
and, in some cases, their wives. About eighty were present. 

On the evening of the twenty-ninth of November in the Union 
Debating Hall was celebrated the birth of a new organization, the 
Oxford University British-American Club. The purpose of the new 
club is to promote a better understanding between the two kindred 
coimtries than even that which existed during the war. The meet- 
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ing was a large and enthusiastic one. The Master of Balliol, tireless 
worker for British-American friendship, presided. The speaker of the 
evening was The Right Hon. the Earl of Reading, Lord Chief Justice 
of England, recently ambassador to the United States. After de- 
scribing the work of his predecessors in Washington, the Lord Chief 
Justice told how much akin in ideals, in sports, and love of the right 
the two nations were. That they always would be fast friends he 
felt certain. He hoped that America would come into the League, 
but even if she did not, he knew that England could always 
count on oiu* friendship in any rightful cause. If we should decide 
to stay out — ^through a poUcy of non-interference in Europe — ^all 
well and good. But how great and glorious again it would be if we 
were in, he described most eloquently. With America out, the 
League would probably succeed; but with America in, its perpetual 
and glorious triumph would be secured. He touched with the great- 
est tact and sympathy upon the differences between English and 
American governmental bodies, showing how, in America, Congress 
was the deciding power in making peace. After the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, Homan, Oregon and Lincoln, '14, President of the American Club, 
explained certain traits of provincialism in the United States that 
would tend to slow up the ratification of the treaty and League, but he 
felt sure that America would finally join. Dunbar of AustraUa and 
Merton spoke for the colonies. On the whole, this club should do 
much good in clearing away minor misunderstandings between the 
two nations. 

Oxford is awake again after the long sleep. Americans are taking 
their part in the reanimation of the university. With the bustle and 
life of the revival there comes, too, the thought of the missing — ^the 
men of Oxford who have finished their great course in the war for the 
right. May they never be forgotten in the joy and the gladness of 
the return, for it is by them and by their work that this day has come I 

II. Hilary Term, 1920 

Scholars in residence who were elected for any year before 19£0 
have been granted a temporary war bonus of £50 for this year, and 
those Scholars in this category who shall be up in Michaelmas Term 
next year have been assured that they will receive a further bonus of 
£50 as for the year 19£0-1921. Those who were in residence either 
Hilary Term or Trinity Term in 1919 and who go down in June 1920 
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will at that date receive a bonus of £25. In these days of world-wide 
high cost of living the bonus idea is a happy thing. The Rhodes 
Trustees deserve sincerest thanks from all the men for their generous 
action. For many the bonus has meant the opportunity of staying 
up another year and of completing their course. 

The first Torpids since 1914 were most lively. The order of boats 
at the top of the river did not change greatly, but in the second and 
third divisions there were bumps enough to satisfy the wildest ambi- 
tions of the tow-path runners. Trinity suffered perhaps the worst of 
all the colleges, receiving eleven bumps in all, five for her first crew, 
and six for the second, and falling from ninth in the first to fourth in 
the second division, and from fifth in the third to the very tail end of 
the procession. St. Johns also had a bad season and dropped from 
fifth place to twelfth for her first eight; the second crew fell six places, 
and the third was taken from the river at the end of the last division. 
The order in the first division reads: Christ Church I, Magdalen I, 
Balliol, New, University, Christ Chiu'ch II, Worcester, Brasenose, 
Magdalen II, New II, St. Johns, and Oriel. Merton made five bumps 
and worked up to fourth place in the second division, having a heavy 
and well-trained eight. The House at the head of the river was never 
threatened. Two features of the races were New I's frantic attempts 
to overtake Balliol, and Worcester's evil destiny in failing three times, 
the last by a scant yard, to dent the stern of the House II boat. Dur- 
ing one exciting fight, when Worcester had already lapped her prey, 
the ** Wuggins '* port oars got tangled in the river bank at the Gut and 
the chance was lost. Brasenose had a splendid eight but was in a 
difficult group and got only such crews as drifted down from above; 
Trinity and St. Johns being her total. In the case of the latter, in the 
excitement of hope long deferred, Brasenose rammed Johns so hard at 
the Gut as to cause the hasty departure of the rowers to the shores of 
St. Clements. Old men say that there was a larger and noiser crowd 
on the tow-path than ever in the balmy olden days. The House and 
Brasenose supporters easily won in noise. Many Americans rowed in 
the crews; among these were: Burwell, Rhode Island and Merton, 
'16; Jackson, Colorado and Brasenose, '14; Hulley, Florida and 
Christ Church, '17; Hopkins, Connecticut and Balliol, '17; Feather, 
New Mexico and Wadham, '17; and Stan, Christ Church, and Cal- 
houn, Lincoln, non-Rhodes Scholars. 

Not so many American students have taken part in the intercol- 
legiate sports that have just ended. Trinity defeated Magdalen in 
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the finals by a score of 42 points to 31, thereby winning the cup last 
held by Brasenose in 1914. B. G. D. Rudd, the South African colo- 
nial and varsity blue from 1914, won four first places for Trinity, the 
100-yard dash, the quarter, the half, and the long jump; Rudd did 
the 100 in lOt seconds and jumped over 22 feet. Newhall, Connecti- 
cut and Magdalen, '16, competed on the Magdalen team. Jepson, 
Nevada and Hertford, '14, won the hammer throw regularly for the 
strong Hertford team. Scott, Iowa and Merton, '16, and Burwell, 
Rhode Island and Merton, '16, competed for their college. White, 
non-Rhodes man, of Brasenose, won the high jump. He will doubt- 
less be the first string man in his event on the varsity team which is 
due to compete with Cambridge on March 27, and ought to make 
his blue. 

In the '"Rugger" season that is also drawing to a close, University 
eliminated Trinity, imbeaten previously for many games, and is the 
probable winner of the intercollegiate games. Newhall, Connecticut 
and Magdalen, '16, and Faucett, Tennessee and St. Johns, '16, played 
leading parts on their respective teams. 

The American Club is enjoying the greatest era of imadulterated 
wit, oratory, and general good fellowship in its history. The Club 
has debated every debatable question from the Irish and Peace 
Treaty to the mysterious messages from Mars. Niles, New Hamp- 
shire and Christ Church, '17, has introduced a new method into Cur- 
rent Events by reducing them to verse. Barr, Virginia and Balliol, 
'17, has made of the secretaryship an enduring ornament and a per- 
petual foimt of wit. Not the least of the tokens of the Club's pros- 
perity are the new Scholars who began residence in January. Their 
arrival (and subsequent initiation) have caused the Hon. treasurer's 
hunted expression to vanish. Many of the Club recently attended a 
very successful dinner and dance in London at the Lyceum under the 
auspices of the United States Navy League. We have been happy 
recently to congratulate Sir George Parkin for his inclusion in the 
New Year's List of Honors. 

The newly inaugurated British-American Club, of which most of 
Oxford Americans are members and of which Homan, Oregon and 
Lincoln, '14, is a cabinet member, is in a most flourishing condition. 
On February 20, the club was fortimate in having as its guest and 
speaker the Hon. J. W. Davis, the American Ambassador. His 
Excellency declared he agreed with the Archbishop of York that the 
partnership between America and Great Britain would mean more in 
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the years to come than any one factor in international politics. He 
made a most significant point in handling the question of the simi- 
larities of the two nations from an entirely new angle. These simi- 
larities, he said, led to pedantic views and attitudes in matters that 
would probably otherwise be met by compromises; as no two nations 
are so much alike, so none are exposed to greater danger from failure 
to recognize their differences. 

By far the most significant event in Oxford for Americans this term 
was the proposal of the British-American Club to the Colonial and 
American Clubs for a consoUdated union. The British-American 
Club has an option on magnificent rooms at the comer of the Turl and 
Ship Street and intends to establish a dining, recreation, and reading 
club there, and has invited the Colonials, and Americans, as organi- 
zations, to unite with them in their plan of creating and fostering a 
closer friendship between the English-speaking nations of the world. 
That the Colonials, the majority of whom already are enrolled in the 
British-American Club, will decide to accept the offer there is little 
doubt. On February 26, the American Club met in a special meeting 
and unanimously decided in favor of a federation of this club with the 
British-American Club, with the understanding that the American 
Club keep its identity and hold its individual meetings as before. 
This last clause is entirely in keeping with the plan proposed by the 
British-American Club to the two kindred organizations. The new 
federation will thereby become, second to the Union, the largest and 
most powerful organization in Oxford. The exact details of the con- 
solidated budget have not as yet been worked out; but it is most 
probable that for a few shilUngs more than members of any of the 
three clubs now pay as dues, membership in both will be possible. 
Seventeen shillings and six pence is the probable terminal dues 
figure. The Colonial Club will give up its rooms in the Cadena and 
use the American Club rooms for its separate meetings; the American 
Club will meet there on Saturday nights as before; the combined 
clubs will meet there for big pubUc affairs; and all three will use the 
British-American Club rooms for reading the periodicals pooled there, 
for small meetings, entertainments, etc. No member of either the 
Colonial or American Club need join the British- American Club unless 
he sees fit. The mutual advantages of this new and happy arrange- 
ment are most apparent. That a vast amount of good will be 
accomplished, especially in these trying times of deferred peace trea- 
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ties, no one can doubt. The thing is being carried through most 
enthusiastically. 

The ancient Joint-JoUy-Ups of the Colonials and Americans were 
revived in all their ante-bellum glory on February 24. The affair 
was staged at the Cadena, old home of jollification. Hilarity, music, 
good feeling, ale, and coffee were the leading attractions. Stephen- 
son, Indiana and Balliol, '16, took the honors for wit and elegance of 
deUvery. His unity and emphasis were immistakable, though his 
coherence at times became a trifle risky. For sheer musical talent 
Cassidy of the Colonials headed all contestants. Miller, Colorado 
and Lincoln, '16, give a most glowing toast to our hosts, in which he 
touched with most discriminating scholarship upon various aspects of 
natural history. 

Not the least of Oxonian organizations this year has been the 
Better Half Club. This is made up, as its name implies, of the wives 
of Rhodes Scholars and of other American students in Oxford. 
Recently, however, other American girls, not as yet wives, have 
joined it. Miss Crocker, good friend of American Oxonians, is the 
founder of the club, and she has played a leading part in its weekly 
meetings. Among the charter members are: Mrs. Binns, Mrs. 
Coffin, Mrs. Blanchard, Mrs. Penfield, Mrs. Wickey, Mrs. Faucett, 
Mrs. Peck, Mrs. Hersey, Mrs. Morley, Miss Btmker, Miss Eliott, and 
Miss Ireland. Lady Raleigh was recently entertained by the club, 
when a consignment of sugar from the States made American cakes 
possible. The confessed aim of the organization is informal sociabil- 
ity; papers occasionally are tolerated. The club "lives around" 
among its members at tea time. Plans are imder way to meet with 
English women at Oxford once a month. The club has been inval- 
uable in bringing friends of similar tastes together. 

Professor Carleton Brown, of the University of Minnesota, has 
been lecturing in the English School this term on English Poetry 
before Chaucer. His lectures have been largely attended. The 
Congregation is still debating the question of women's degrees and an 
affirmative decision will probably be reached soon. American stu- 
dents are looking forward to the spring vacation with high hopes by 
reason of the low exchange in continental money. France is the 
most favored prospect for the revived wanderlust of Rhodes Scholars. 



OBITUARIES 

Sir W11X.IAM OsLER 

Most Rhodes Scholars will have heard before this of the sad death 
of Sir William Osier at his home in Oxford, December 29. He was 
a great physician and a great teacher, as a long succession of Rhodes 
Scholars who have studied medicine under his direction well know. 
But it was as a man rather than as Regius Professor of Medicine that 
he was best known and most loved by the great body of American 
students. His kindly, human cordiality, the wide range of his inter- 
ests and the hospitality with which he and Lady Osier welcomed 
American students form one of the most grateful memories of the 
generations of Rhodes Scholars who were at Oxford during his 
Ufetime. 



J. M. JOHANSON 

Just after the January number was printed news arrived from Wash- 
ington of the death of J. M. Johanson, '04, Washington and Exeter, 
on Saturday, December IS, from injuries received in an automobile 
accident in Seattle. The car in which Johanson was riding skidded 
on an ice-covered stretch of road and went over a twelve-foot embank- 
ment. The man with whom Johanson was riding was not hurt except 
for a few bruises, nor did it appear at first that Jo's injuries were 
serious. The two men climbed back to the road, hailed a passing 
automobile, and were taken back to the Beta Theta Pi House, where 
Johanson died an hour and a half later. 

Johanson was Assistant Professor of English in the University of 
Washington. His most important personal contribution to the work 
of the department was the development of a system of tutorial in- 
struction, on the Oxford plan, for advanced students specializing in 
EngUsh. Readers of the American Oxonian will remember an 
article on the subject written by him in collaboration with Professor 
A. R. Benham, "Liberalizing the Curriculum," published in April, 
1916, at the time when Johanson was first putting his plan into opera- 
tion. He died before his work was finished but not before it had 
been widely recognized as successful. 

Like all success of a high order, Johanson's was the triumph not 
merely of a man but of an idea. President Suzzallo pronounces his 
death the loss of "a great personal force for liberal education and for 
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culture in the uniyersity." Professor Padelford says of him that 
"Probably no teacher in the university has awakened more students 
to the charm of the intellectual life." 

Professor R. F. Scholz announces that friends of Johanson at Wash- 
ington are planning the publication of a volume of his essays and 
letters. Rhodes Scholars and others who have letters from Johanson 
which might be of interest in this volume are requested to send 
them to Professor Scholz, 5706 Seventeenth Ave., N. E., Seattle, 
Washington. 



W. T. Barbour 

Men who knew W. T. Barbour, '08, Michigan and Oriel, will be 
shocked to hear that he died of pneumonia in the Yale Infirmary on 
Wednesday, March 2. Barbour's death marks the end of what would 
unquestionably have been a brilliant career. He went to Yale last 
September as Southmayd Professor of Equity and Jurisprudence in 
the Law School, from the University of Michigan where he had been 
since his return from Oxford. He was to have given in the second half 
of this academic year the Carpentier lectures at Columbia. He leaves 
a wife and one daughter. Although Barbour's health had never been 
very good, he had already written a surprising amount on subjects 
connected with legal history and jurisprudence, and was rapidly mak- 
ing for himself a very fine reputation in this field. 



H. D. TowsoN 

The latest name to be added to our Roll of Honor is that of H. D. 
Towson, '13, Georgia and Merton, who died September 27, 1919, 
when he failed to recover from an operation made necessary by the 
severe wounds he received in the Argonne in 1918. Towson was 
bom of missionary parents in Japan, December 11, 1892, was edu- 
cated at the Webb School and Emory College, and took the Honor 
School of Theology at Oxford. He refused to claim exemption as a 
theological student and went to France in the same unit with Alvin 
C. York. He was discharged from the army in January 1919, because 
of the fact that his wounds had left him unfit for further military 
duties, and became pastor of the Pelham Circuit of the South Georgia 
Methodist Conference. His work in this field was brilliantly suc- 
cessful and at the time of his death he was planning to enter the foreign 
missionary service. 
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A. L. St. Clair 

A. L. St. Clair, *07, Nevada and Wadham, was shot and killed by 
bandits in Clover Valley, Nevada, February 20. St. Clair, who was 
acting as constable and deputy sheriff at Deeth, in company with two 
other officers of the law, was pursuing bandits who had stolen a motor 
car from the Union Land and Cattle Company the night before. 
They had just found the abandoned car, had left one of their number 
to guard it and their own automobile, and St. Clair with a single 
companion started on foot in pursuit of the robbers. A few minutes 
later the officer who was left behind heard a volley of rifle shots, and 
when he reached the scene of the shooting, he found St. Clair dead 
and his companion dying. Two days later the criminals were appre- 
hended and they are now in jail at Ely. 

St. Clair read Modem History at Oxford, but his love of an outdoor 
life caused him to return to Uve on a farm in his home state of Nevada. 
One of his former professors says of him: ''I shall always remember 
him for his strength and quiet fearlessness, and for his love of the ex- 
pansive out-of-doors which doubtless drew him back to his boyhood 
home and held him there. He died in the line of adventure and of 
duty, long and fearlessly performed." 



EDITORIALS 

Expenses at Oxford ^ 

Frequent and sometimes anxious inquiries are being received these 
days from prospective Rhodes Scholars on the subject of expenses 
at Oxford. To satisfy these Mr. F. J. Wylie, Oxford Secretary to 
the Rhodes Trustees, has compared the experiences of a number of 
men now in residence in various colleges, with the following results, 
which we give in Mr. Wylie's own words: 

" It is not easy, even now, to estimate very closely the cost of living 
at Oxford today, still less what it may be a year hence. I have, 
however, considered a number of battels (i. e. College bills) for last 
term. They vary somewhat in different colleges. This variation 
may be accounted for in different ways. In part it is due to the fact 
that some colleges have already put up their charges to meet the new 
situation, whereas others are still considering what revision is neces- 
sary: in part to the fact that it is more the custom in some colleges 
than in others to buy things at the college stores, and the battels 
only cover expenses actually incurred in college. To some slight 
extent, also, it is due to a difference in habits or standards of Uving in 
different colleges. After examining some forty battels from twelve 
different colleges, I realize that it is very difficult, and in some cases 
really impossible, to reduce battels below £50 a term. At one col- 
lie, the seven battels I examined averaged £6S, and, taking all 
forty battels together, the average would be about £55. I may 
remark here that a large number of these battels are from men in 
lodgings, and in these cases I have added the lodging expenses to the 
ordinary college charges. 

'* When it is remembered that these figures make no allowance for 
books, clothing, doctors, travelling, personal expenses, or for sub- 
scriptions outside those that may appear in the college bill, it will be 
realized that a considerable addition must be made in attempting to 
determine the probable expenses for a term. I regard £75 a term as 
a moderate estimate. This would give a total of about £225 for the 
academic year, that is, for six months. The expenses of the other 
half year will seldom amount to less than £125. The net result is 
that, while a Rhodes Scholar may in some cases get through on £350 
a year, it wiU not be easy to do so; more often he will exceed that 
figure — ^though not, I hope, by very much. 
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** I take this occasion of pointing out that the war bonus granted by 
the Rhodes Trustees is only temporary, and that no Scholar elected 
for any year later than 1919 will be eligible for it. It is important 
that this should be realized." 



A Note on Requirements for Admission as a Candidate 

FOR THE Ph. D. 

W. R. Burwell, '16, Rhode Island and Merton, who is now reading 
for the Ph. D. at Oxford, sends us the following note on the require- 
ments for admission to the status of Advanced Student. 

*'The American who desires to undertake graduate study abroad 
wiU find at the University of Oxford an excellent opportunity to carry 
on his work. His first step should be to obtain and read carefully all 
information issued by the university concerning facilities for advanced 
study and requirements for admission (see bibliography printed else- 
where in this issue). If he wishes to be a candidate for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, he should apply for admission to the status of 
Advanced Student through the Assistant Registrar, as instructed, 
stating his qualifications and the subject which he wishes to offer, and 
taking pains to outline the nature and extent of any previous grad- 
uate work. It is very important for the student to prove his fit- 
ness to engage in advanced research. For this purpose it would be 
well to supplement his list of previous courses by confidential letters 
from teachers who have been in a position to judge of his abiUties; a 
letter from some university of high standard other than Oxford stat- 
ing that he is eligible for admission as a candidate for research at that 
university would prove of value. 

'* If he has not had at least a year's training in research, he must not 
expect to take his degree in less than three years. It may be pointed 
out, however, that it is possible to obtain in one year a certificate 
entitling him to the degree of Bachelor of Letters or of Science and 
that a student who has obtained such a certificate can thereby be 
admitted as an Advanced Student with the possibility of obtaining 
the D. Phil, degree in two more years. By adopting this method it 
wiU be possible for a man to get a pretty thorough training in methods 
of research in his first year and to apply those methods as an Advanced 
Student in the succeeding two years. 

''In case a candidate's application for Advanced Standing is ap- 
proved, subject to the acceptance of his thesis subject and title, he may 
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feel justified in taking up residence at Oxford as there will probably 
be no difficulty in getting final approval after he has talked the mat- 
ter over carefully with the professor or tutor concerned, unless, of 
course, he chooses a field of research quite disconnected with his 
former work, or one which would be considered unsuitable at any other 
university of high standing. 

**To faciUtate matters it is wise to send in with the appUcation a 
list of three or four Oxford colleges in order of preference of which the 
student desires to become a member, with a note attached requesting 
that the credentials and the Ust be forwarded by one college to the 
next until the candidate has been admitted to one. It is necessary 
to become a member of some college or society or to enroll as a non- 
collegiate student in order to become a member of the university. 
As the supervisor is appointed by the Board of Faculty and not the 
college, one's choice of coU^e wiU be influenced usually by the desire 
to obtain a certain type of college life or by a consideration of expenses 
or of the size of the collie. In the case of Rhodes Scholars all ar- 
rangements in regard to membership in a college should be made 
through the Oxford Secretary of the Rhodes Trust.*' 



Recognition op the Oxford Law Course in New York State 

A group of ex-Rhodes Scholars now practising law in New York 
have recently been making an effort to have the Oxford law training 
recognized as equivalent to that of American law schools year for year 
as a preparation for the New York bar examinations. The difficulty in 
the past has been that a year at Oxford consists of only twenty-four 
weeks while the New York regulations require thirty-two. Men who 
are planning to take law at Oxford will be glad to have the assurance 
contained in the following letter from F. F. Russell, '11, New York 
and Brasenose, to L. C. Hull, Jr., '07, Michigan and Brasenose, that 
this difficulty is no longer to be feared: 

**In accordance with telephone conversation of some time ago, I 
am writing you herewith the result of our efforts to induce the Court 
of Appeals of this state to make a general rule allowing Americans, 
who have studied law at Oxford to be credited, for purposes of eligi- 
bility to take the bar examination of this state, with the time spent in 
studying law at Oxford on the basis of allowing one year at Oxford to 
count as the equivalent of one year at a recognized American law 
school, although the school year consists of only twenty-four weeks 
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instead of the thirty-two weeks required by the rules of the Court of 
Appeals. 

'*We drew up a rather extensive memorandum at the suggestion 
of one of the judges of the court, and submitted it with a request that 
the desired rule be adopted. I was advised by the judge, who inter- 
ested himself on our behalf, but who naturally does not want his 
name quoted, that the entire court was very interested in the law 
work at Oxford as set out in the memorandum and concurred in the 
justice of our request. However, they did not see fit to make a gen- 
eral rule applying to Oxford University alone, on the ground that if 
they did so they might establish an annoying precedent, to which other 
law schools in this and other countries might seek to bind them in the 
future. I am unqualifiedly assured, however, by the judge with 
whom I talked that although no general rule would be made, if at 
any time in the future a specific instance arose they will unquestion- 
ably make a special order permitting the applicant to take the exam- 
ination, allowing him full credit for time spent at Oxford on the 
desired basis of year for year." 



Sir George Parkin, K. C. M. G. 

Rhodes Scholars all over the world will unite in affectionate con- 
gratulations to Sir George Parkin on being made Knight Conmiander 
of the Order of St. Michael and St. George in the New Year's Honor 
List. This knighthood is a recognition of a long life devoted to edu- 
cation and to the cause of imperial federation. Sir George Parkin 
was bom in Canada in 1846, was principal of Upper Canada College 
from 1895 imtil 1902, and has been, since 1902, Organizing Secretary 
to the Rhodes Trustees. For the last eighteen years he has devoted 
himself tirelessly to the enormous task of organizing the Scholarships 
in the United States and the British Dominions. He has traveled 
repeatedly through all the countries from which Rhodes Scholars 
come, and has an understanding of educational problems and a per- 
sonal acquaintance among educational men of all English-speaking 
countries such as perhaps no other living man possesses. He brought 
to the Rhodes Scholarship scheme in 1902 precisely that combina- 
tion of interest in educational questions and broad statesmanlike 
views concerning the destiny of the English-speaking race which were 
most needed in working it out. While he is now gradually relinquish- 
ing his more active administrative duties, it is to be hoped that he 
will be able for many years to give the Scholarships the benefit of his 
advice and experience. 
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A Greetino from Viscount Grey to the 1918 Men 

A pleasant incident of the voyage of the 1918 Rhodes Scholars to 
Oxford on the "Adriatic" in January was a tea given to them by Vis- 
count Grey and his party, who were sailing on the same ship. Speak- 
ing to the Rhodes Scholars Viscount Grey said : 

"I should like to offer my best wishes to the Rhodes Scholars on 
board the "' Adriatic" who are on their way to Oxford, and I cannot 
wish them better fortune than that they should enjoy the years at 
Oxford as much as I did, and feel for it still. I will not attempt to 
describe Oxford life: there is great freedom, and undergraduates can 
adapt the life to their own tastes, and the lectures and method of 
teaching are not, I suppose, very different from that of other universi- 
ties. But the place has a beauty and an atmosphere of its own, and 
a life in coll^^ rooms in the old colleges has great attractions for 
those who go there. Amongst other advantages it affords the best 
possible conditions for making friendships, and for most of us the 
friendships made at a university are the most intimate in our lives. 
It was my good fortune to make one such intimate friendship with an 
American graduate from Harvard University who entered Balliol 
College as a freshman on the same day as myself. Jowett, who was 
the Master of Balliol, used to say *'Keep your friendships in repair," 
and that American friendship and a few British ones made at Oxford 
have remained one of the most precious possessions in my life. 

*' You belong to the generation which is going to do the intellectual 
work and shape the thought and poUcy of the United States and Can- 
ada in the coming years. You will meet at Oxford some of those who 
are going to do the same for Great Britain. If you form some such 
friendships with British undei^aduates, and they with you, they will 
do something to help the countries on each side of the Atlantic to 
understand each other, to keep in touch and to Uke each other. It 
was the idea of Cecil Rhodes that th^ should work together. This 
he believed to be for their own interest and for that of the world. 
Many of us think that is true, and believe that the thing most neces- 
saiy is for the leading minds of each country to become acquainted 
with those of the others. I hope in time that British scholars will go 
to American Universities and to Canada in the same way as you are 
now going to Oxford. I believe the more association of this kind 
there is the more the countries will find points of agreement with 
each other. 

''The life at Oxford University was suspended during the war, for 
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every one of an age to be an undergraduate was in the Army, and the 
Dons of military age were either in the Army or engaged in war work. 
But I hear the University is now full again and that the undergrad- 
uates who now fill it are showing a keen desire for knowledge and a 
serious purpose in life, and I hope you will find the years you spend 
there both interesting, useful and pleasant." 



Rhodes Scholabs-at-Large 

The committee charged with the duty of selecting three Rhodes 
Scholars-at-large allotted to the United States this year (notice of 
which was printed in the American Oxonian in January) met in 
Washington on Januaiy SI. There were sixty-eight candidates 
especially reconunended from the various states, and at least one- 
third of these were, in the opinion of the committee, men of extremely 
high quality. The decision at the end was so difficult that the com- 
mittee, after electing three men, sent the credentials of the fourth to 
Oxford with a unanimous recommendation of his fitness for a Scholar- 
ship if by any possibility an extra appointment could be found. The 
Rhodes Trustees generously appropriated another extra Scholarship 
under these circumstances, making four allotted to the United States 
this year. The names of the four men chosen to fill these appoint- 
ments are: 
Paul Robinson Norton (Princeton University), Graduate College^ 

Princeton, N. J. 
Robert P. Hamilton, Jr. (University of Virginia), Chancellor Street, 

University, Va. 
Theodore Stanl^r Wilder (Oberlin College), 1875 East 24th Street, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
Lieutenant Henry Moe (Hamline University), U. S. Naval Hospital, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The members of the Committee of Selection were: 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, Commissioner of Education, Chairman. 
S. K. Hornbeck (Colorado and Christ Church, '04), Tariff Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 
C. A. Wilson (Massachusetts and Worcester, '08), 120 Broadway, 

New York City. 
Ernest Barker, Fellow and Tutor of New Collie, Oxford (now 

lecturing at Amherst), Amherst, Mass. 
Frank Aydelotte (Indiana and Brasenose, '05), Secretary. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
AND SOURCES OF INFORMATION AS 

TO STUDY ABROAD 

Bt PbOFESSOR J. W. CUNLIFFE 

The Wab undoubtedly gave a spur to American interest in inter* 
national education, especially so far as France and Great Britain were 
concerned, and the interest then aroused has fortunately been carried 
over to the more permanent relations of peace. Of the three principal 
American organizations which concern themselves with international 
education, the American University Union in Europe was founded in 
the summer of 1917, primarily to meet the needs of American univer* 
sity and college men in Europe for military or other service in the 
cause of the Allies, although from the beginning it had in view the 
larger purpose of serving ''as a bond between the universities of 
America and those of European nations." The objects of the Union, 
asspedfiedin the revised constitution, are stated thus: ''The general 
object of the Union shall be to serve as a bond between the Universi- 
ties of the United States and those of European nations. It will in 
particular seek to encourage the attendance and advance the welfare 
of American students at the Universities of France, Great Britain, 
and Italy, and of European students at American institutions of 
higher learning, in such ways as the Trustees may see fit." 

During the War, the operations of the Union were naturally cen- 
tered in Paris, where most of the American college men on service 
ooidd be helped, and the Union had on its books some 35,000 graduates 
or undergraduates. The Palace Royal Hotel, near the Th6Atre 
Frangais, under the able and devoted direction of Professor G. H. 
Neitleton of Yale and his numerous colleagues from various American 
ujiiverBities, was at that time a hive of beneficent activity, and many 
returned service men remember with gratitude the efforts made for 
their material comfort and intellectual and spiritual advantage. 
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Bimndies at London and Borne rendered nmilar services, aooording to 
their smaller opportunity, to the college men passing through those 
cities, and Dr. MacLean, the present Director of the British Division 
of the Union, as it is now caUed, had charge of the arrangements 
^diereby 2,000 men of the A. E. F. were distributed among the British 
universities for a period of study in the spring of 1919. Dr. 
MacLean's office is now at 50 Russell Square, London W. C. 1, in the 
building occupied by the British Universities Bureau, and he is more 
than willing to answer inquiries from American students wishing to 
go to Great Britain or Ireland. He has already pr^ared a short 
pamphlet on opportunities for graduate study in the British Isles, 
which may be obtained free from the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 419 West 4 17th Street, New York City; and he has in prepara- 
tion a larger volume on the same subject, which is to be published, 
probably in the fall, by the Bureau of Education at Washington. In 
view of the crowded state of most of the British universities, it is 
exceedingly desirable that American students wishing to secure admis- 
sion to them thb year should communicate at once with Dr. Mac- 
Lean and send him as full details as they can of their qualifications 
and plans, together with letters from their instructors testifying to 
their fitness for advanced work. Dr. MacLean will do his best to 
place them somewhere, but it must be borne in mind by all applicants 
that at present the opportunities for residence in the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge colleges are necessarily restricted by the fact that they have 
more i4>plications from English students than they are able to satisfy. 
In the provincial universities and as non-coll^ate students of Oxford 
and Cambridge, American graduates have still opportunities, but 
in these cases also, it is wise to make preliminary arrangements for 
admission before crossing the Atlantic. The larger business of the 
Union is now centered in the office of the Secretary of the Trustees, 
Professor J. W. Cunliffe, Journalism Building, Columbia University, 
New York City, who will be glad to answer any inquiries and give any 
information in his power to students intending to go abroad, but they 
will save time by communicating directly with Dr. MacLean, at 50 
Russell Square, the Director of the British Division, or with Pro- 
fessor C. B. Vibbert, the Director of the Continental Division at 
the Paris office of the Union, 1 rue de Fieurus, Paris, France. 
Professor Vibbert will be succeeded in the Paris Directorship in 
September by Professor Earle B. Babcock of New York University. 
The Institute of International Education, referred to above, was 
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projected before the War, and its foundation was actually delayed by 
the outbreak of hostilities. Its general object is ''to develop inter- 
national goodwill by means of educational agencies." It has an 
admirably equipped office at 419 West 117th Street, under the cap- 
able direction of Professor Stephen P. Duggan, and has already done 
excellent service in the wide sphere of international activity it endeav- 
ors to cover, including not only Europe, but Latin America and the 
Far East. So far as the British Isles, France and Italy are concerned, 
it co-operates cordially with the Union and uses the same offices in 
these countries. It especially concerns itself with arrangements for 
the interchange of professors, and has done important work already 
by facilitating the visits of American professors to Europe and of 
European professors to America. It has published the pamphlet by 
Dr. MacLean mentioned above on opportunities for graduate study 
in the British Isles, and also a larger volume, ''Opportunities for Higher 
Education in France," which contains the most recent statement of 
the regulations for French degrees and a large amount of other in- 
formation with reference to the French higher educational system, 
not easily obtainable elsewhere. 

The American Council on Education was, like the Union, originally 
founded for war activities, but has enlarged its scope so as to serve 
permanent educational aims. It is primarily concerned with "the 
interrelations of American institutions and organizations, and with 
their relations to governmental agencies." It has, however, impor- 
tant activities in the international field. It is endeavoring, by means 
of committees on which the Union and the Institute are represented, 
to adjust the equivalents between the degrees of American and Euro- 
pean universities and to administer the scholarships for French 
students in this country and American students in France, organized 
by the Association of American Colleges in co-operation with the 
French Government. The Director of the Council is Dr. S. P. Capen, 
818 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C, to whom inquiries should 
be addressed with reference to any matters falling within the sphere 
of the Council's operations. The Council is working in cordial co- 
operation with the Institute and the Union, and its offices in London 
and Paris are the Union offices at the addresses already given. 



CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 

Bt S. N. Grant Bailet (B. A., LL. B., Cantab.)! Choatb Memorial 

Fellow at Harvard 

The University of Cambridge is composed of some seventeen col- 
leges and Fitz-William Hall (which looks after the non-coUegiate 
students) . The last, however, form so small a proportion of the whole 
that one's attention may be given wholly to the colleges, and it can 
be said roughly that membership of the University is obtained by 
membership of one of the colleges. 

The instruction has two sides: first, the University, and second, \bc 
CoU^^. The lectures in the various subjects are delivered by uni- 
versity lecturers who merely lecture. Advice as to attendance at 
lectures and the general supervision of a man's studies is a collie 
affair. The colleges, either individually or collectively in small 
groups, have a Director of Studies in all of the various subjects, who 
advises the student on all questions as to his work, generally super- 
vising it, and, as a rule, taking the men of his college two or three 
times a week in class, where difficulties which arise out of their lectures 
or reading are discussed. The Director of Studies also usually sets 
his men weekly test papers on the current work, thereby not only 
testing their progress but also giving them valuable experience in 
essay writing and the answering of examination questions. These 
classes are quite small, varying from five to twenty men; conse- 
quently there is close personal touch between the student and the 
teacher, who will be an able scholar of the subject he teaches. 

The examinations are conducted by the University. There is the 
entrance examination (''Previous"), consisting of Greek, Latin, and 
Mathematics. Greek may now, I think, be omitted by science 
students. Graduates of American universities of high standing 
would probably be able to obtain exemption from the ''Previous." 
There is a "Pass" and an "Honors" degree. All men who intend to 
do serious work take the latter. It is necessary to keep nine terms, 
there being three terms in each year which roughly total but twenty- 
four weeks of a whole year.^ The degree is B. A. in each case. The 

^NoTB. — The academic year is divided into three terms, and the period of each of 
these terms is called "Term Time," during whidi residence at Cambridge is permissive; 
but a shorter period contained therein, called " Full Term,** is the period when residence 
is obligatory and all lectures are delivered. This last is to all intents and purposes the 
term: it is only men who have some special work to do, or have to make up for nights 
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Honors course is called a "'Tripos" and some of ihem are divided; 
that is, one examination is taken, varying with the subject, at the end 
of the first or second year and a second examination at the end of the 
third. Subjects which a man can read for Honors are Mathematics, 
Chissics, Moral Sciences, Natural Sciences, Theology, Law, History, 
Oriental Languages, Modem and Medieval Languages (any one). 
Mechanical Sciences, and Economics. These are all undergraduate 
courses. In Law the d^;ree of LL. B. is given in addition to that of 
B. A. on the Tripos examination. There are exceptionally good facil- 
ities at Cambridge for studying Science or Medicine, the staff being 
distinguished and able, and the laboratory accommodation extensive 
and modem. Medical students usually combine part of the natural 
science course with their medical one, getting a B. A. at the end of 
three years and then proceeding to the M. B. degree at the end of the 
following two years which are spent at some hospital. In other words 
the Medical Course is a five years one, of which three only are spent 
in Cambridge. 

The students have been in the past almost exclusively undergrad- 
uates. A man on reaching Cambridge immediately specializes on his 
chosen subject, but the ground covered in each subject is very wide. 
There have been a few research students who were graduates of 
*' approved'* universities and judged ciq)able of advanced research, 
being allowed to count the time spent at Cambridge on research 

absent from Cambridge during "Full Term," who would normally be up in term time 
before or after ** FuD Term." The titles and periods of the terms are as follows : — 

" Term Tims*' '*FiiU Term"' (apprweimaidy) 

Ntune cf Term 
Michaelmas 
Lent 
Easter 

It will thus be seen that the Michaelmas and Lent "Full Terms" are between eight 
and nine weeks in duration, and the Easter "Full Term" between seven and eight; and 
that the Christmas and Easter vacations each average between five and six weeks, and 
the summer vacation sixteen to dghteen weeks. Medical and Science students gener- 
ally return for a "Long Vacation Term" of some six weeks' duration, whidi extends 
from about the beginning of July to the middle of August. Medical and Science stu- 
dents may keep this term or not as th^ please: their tutors will advise them as to the 
better course to fdlow. Students in other subjects rarely come into reridence for the 
Long Vacation Term, since there are no lectures in the regular courses, and most men 
prefer to read quietly in some country village. The Long Vacation is the ideal period 
for teal serious study. A man is expected to work during vacations, and the amount 
be does will vary with his ambitions as to his performance at the " Tripos." 
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towards keying terms for a d^ree. There has now been established 
within the past few months the d^ree of Ph. D., which will be awarded 
to those who are, firstly, adjudged by the proper authorities at Cam- 
bridge to be qualified to undertake research work and, secondly, carry 
through such research satisfactorily. Owing to the novelty of thb 
departure, the rules and regulations have not yet crystallized. It can, 
however, be said that something more in the way of preparation is 
required than the general course leading up to the American A. B. 
d^pree; that is, more specialization in the subject in which it is desired 
to research. Also, the authorities in framing the general regulations 
had in mind the needs of American students. 

The Master's degree (M. A.) can be proceeded to without further 
examination. The Doctor's degrees (M. D., LL. D., D. D., Lit. D., 
Sc. D.) can be obtained after a lapse of five years from the taking of 
the Master's degree by the submission of a thesis which is approved, 
or by general research work. 

An attractive feature of both Oxford and Cambridge is the peculiar 
"' atmosphere." The men live either in college rooms or in ** lodgings " 
supervised by the University. There is accommodation in college 
rooms for considerably less than half the students. The men all dine 
together in the hall of their college and have their other meals in their 
own rooms. The social life of the college is very intimate. There 
is much taking of meals in each other's rooms. A man usually gets 
to know most of the men in his own college, thus covering in his 
acquaintance men in each ''year" and in each subject; he will also at 
lectiues get to know men from all the other colleges taking hb own 
subject. There are innumerable university and college clubs covering 
every imaginable sphere of work, play, or interest. Each college has 
dubs in various sports and games, and almost every man takes part in 
some sport. The colleges play against each other and many friends 
are made in consequence of the close associations of such games. 

The expenses at Cambridge have increased very greatly during the 
war, and in addition to expenses there an American student must 
allow for the expenses for the twenty-eight weeks, or thereabouts, of 
vacation. Term expenses would vary according to the student from 
££00 to ££70, and the vacation and personal expenses could not be 
les3 than £l£5. In the case of science students there would be an 
additional ££7 per annum for laboratory fees. It would therefore 
seem unsafe to calculate on a lower average figure than £350 per 
annum. 
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Intending students should send in an application for admission, 
together with a testimonial from their college professors and also a 
brief statement of their scholastic attainments, as well as some indi- 
cation of the course they desire to take at Cambridge, to the Senior 
Tutor of the Coll^^ of their preference. Perhaps the best course 
would be to accompany the letter with a list of the colleges in order 
of preference, asking the Tutor at the first to forward the letter and 
documents to the Senior Tutor of the next college on the list if admis- 
sion is impossible at that college, and so on, until a college is reached 
which can grant admission. Owing to the intense congestion at 
Cambridge the chance of an ordinary man getting admission to any 
Cambridge College this coming Michaelmas Term (1020) is extremely 
remote. Last Michaelmas it was necessary to refuse more than fifty 
per cent of the appUcants for admission. Men wishing to take up 
residence in October, 19£1, would be well advised to commence making 
arrangements forthwith for admission. 



ALMA MATER 

A SONNBT 8BQUENCB 

By Greville V. T. Cooke (of Cambridge) 

[Manuscript procured through the kindness of the Vice-ChanceUof^ 

Dr, A. E. Shipley.] 

I. 

Here am I now alone; and seas forlorn 

Foam at my friendless feet, and all my songs 

Are backward borne upon the breeze. . . . But wrongs 

Must righted be, ere da;rkness flees the dawn. 

Floats down from the remote and unconfined 

A windward cry, a whisper from the sea: 

"Return, return," pacing most faintingly. 

Slowly doth glide, upwelling on the wind. 

Some wave bom of Her rivers toward the shore. 

Breathes on the breeze the perfume of Her flowers. 

But yet, ah God! the barrier before. 

The fading distance, and the gathered hours . . . 

Dusk afterwards, and the still flowing tide, 

With Duty standing Sentinel beside. . . • 

II. 

Tired heart, seek ye the haven of Her walls. 

Forget awhile thy tears. With eyes unstarr'd 

Look evenly upon Her towers, regard 

The mellow colour of Her quiet Halls. 

How the great trees in russet glory clad 

Stand yet along the meadows, whither wing 

A thousand swallows swiftly gathering. 

Dream of Her loveliness, lone heart and sad, 

Of summer's lingering leaves hung pendular 

Above Her willowed streams. Some sweet-limb'd grace 

Pleading with truth, doth bear away the bar, 

Unfetters me awhile of time and place. 

O Gentle Heart, dose to Thy bosom prest. 

Hold me, asleep, enswathed in utter rest. 
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Dream in her arms again. . . . Beside the grasses 

I lie in level ease. The smell of musk 

G>mes and is gone. From out the deepening dusk 

The dipping plash of paddles slowly passes. 

My fingers feel the stream. Somewhere afar 

Bells on the evening air stir in their sleep 

With liquid sound, as if Her eyes out weep 

Great tears into the sea from some high star. 

The skies most sudden pale, and in the west 

Lingers no hue relumed of the pool. 

Night gathers for me peace and quiet rest 

And calm of tranquil evenings in the cool. 

My hair is lifted. ... Ah! I dream too deep. 

I'll move awhile. E'en so the waters sleep. 

IV. 

Now will I dream the Heart of my desire. 

High lifted turrets to the north I see, 

Great windows lit with dim obscurity^ 

I hear the distant chanting of the choir. 

The high notes of a Nunc DimiUis borne 

Faintly upon the bosom of a breeze. 

And lingering about the giant trees 

Above the dark width of the sleeping lawn: 

Till even echo fails, and softly sighs 

The silvern sounds away. Deep stillness wells 

Upon the dream-bound air, and in the skies 

The hush of silence after singing dwells. . . • 

Thus dreaming or asleep, mine eyes confess 

Th' eternal refuge of Her changelessness. 

V. 

"But all is changed," (I heard), '"the silent stone 

Rings with the clash of muskets in the Hall. 

A measured tramping, and a short sharp call. 

Feet on the ancient grasses. Bugles blown, 

Near, suddenly, at dawn. . . . " These, and change 

— ^Ah God! how great! — so short a while ago 

Bright laughter rippling with the river's flow, 
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Courts ringing with dear voices, now the strange 
Deep agony of loss. Names that were men 
(Loved, laughed and envied on the level greens. 
Or locked in friendly fury o'er the fen, 
Or flushed with pride, being listed in the screens: 
— Joyous of youth and spuming all things old — ) 
Writ purple on the porch, and quickly told. . . . 

VI. 

Above the drifting glory of a cloud 

Search not the wind-wide caverns of the sky. 

Bereaved Mother, Thou who seest the high 

Great Emptiness of earth; for Heaven must shroud 

Her own with love, as Thine must cling to Thee, 

That they be One in joy or grief of soul. 

So girt about with Heaven, Thy gates enrol 

The young Companions of her chivalry. 

Their Spirits crowd Thy Coiuls. The creeper'd walls, 

Caress'd by viewless fingers, flush and bum. 

And o'er their sununer'd greenery, there falls 

The scarlet ecstacy of their Return. 

Por me, not e'en the tendrils and the stone. . . . 

Standing afar, I am alone, alone! 

vn. 

. . . But yet Her walls remain. Her turrets lift 

Their grey peace to the skies, and not in dream 

Flows o'er their mirror'd beauty the slow stream. 

Nor do the clouds imagined only drift 

Along the sky. Yet still Her bells are clear, 

And daylight dies not ere their requiem 

Sound from the dim-set towers upbearing them. 

Steals yet the Anthem on some listening ear 

And lingers o'er the lawn. Her flowers repose 

In unobtrusive idleness. There is 

Great Peace tonight in Heaven's demesne, where glows 

The brightness bom of gloom, death's radiancies. 

Yea, these remain when even the Breath is gone. 

The shadowed home where once the sunlight shone. 



OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADVANCED STUDY IN 
THE NEWER ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES 

I. L. Kandel, M. a., Manchesteb; Ph. D., Columbia 

The American student who desires to pursue graduate study in 
any of the British universities will now find ample opportunity. One 
of the direct results of the visit of the British Educational Mission to 
this country and of the influx of A. E. F. students into the British 
universities has been a recognition of the importance of perpetuating 
the relations existing between the two countries by an organization 
that would I4>peal to university men. Except in the sciences the 
British universities before the war did not offer opportunities for 
graduate study corresponding to those offered by American univer- 
sities. The time requirements placed on the existing doctorate 
degrees in all the universities practically rendered them inaccessible 
to foreign students. All the universities have now adopted the Ph. D. 
d^;ree to be granted on the basis of directed study and research after 
a period of two or three years. The organization and requirements for 
this degree at Oxford have abeady been brought to the attention of 
the readers of The American Oxonian. The opportunities of the 
increasingly powerful universities of England outside of Oxford and 
Cambridge are less well known. 

It is difficult within the compass of a brief article to describe the 
characteristics of the newer universities; it will suffice if some of the 
misconceptions about them are removed. In the first place, these 
universities — ^London, Manchester, Leeds, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Sheffield, Bristol, and Durham — ^are in no sense urban or municipal 
universities, any more than the universities of Berlin or Leipzig, 
Paris or Bordeaux. They were all privately endowed institutions in 
their origin and by their increasing service and importance have 
gradually acquired a national character. The majority of them now 
receive in addition to the income from endowments and fees financial 
assistance from the immediate areas that they serve and from the 
government, by which they are chartered and inspected. Nor are 
they local universities; while approximately 70 per cent of the stu- 
dents are drawn from within thirty miles of their location, the remain- 
ing SO per cent come from all parts of the British Isles, the British 
Empire, and foreign countries. Further, they are not, as is sometimes 
supposed, glorified technical schools with a strong leaning to the 
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applied sciences; many of them have built up departments in the 
humanities in which they rival the older universities or even point 
the way. In the majority of the universities the students in the 
faculty of arts outnumber those in the faculty of science. 

The chief features of the newer universities are their situation in 
the larger industrial and commercial centres of the country, their 
non-residential character, and their progressive outlook. While as 
steadfast as the older universities in their faith in the humanities, 
they are more sensitive to deinands made on the sciences whether in 
the fields of industry, commerce or social welfare. Such adaptability 
has not, however, been accompanied by a sacrifice of the claims of 
learning. Their location affords the newer universities extensive 
laboratories and experiment stations not easily accessible to Oxford 
or Cambridge. 

All the universities are organized into faculties of arts, science and 
medicine; some in addition have also faculties of conmierce, law, 
engineering and education. Students are admitted on the basis of 
matriculation or entrance examinations whidi are equivalent in gen- 
eral to graduation from the American high school, but which can be 
passed at the age of sixteen or seventeen. All the universities offer 
'^pass'* and ''honours" degrees at the close of three years of study. 
The requirements for the pass degree cover a wide range of subjects 
and the standards are probably higher than at the older universities. 
For the honours degree the student specializes intensively in two or 
three related subjects. Attendance at lectures, performance of pre- 
scribed work, and class exercises and examinations are enforced as 
rigorously as in the American college. The ''tutorial" system, the 
distinguishing feature of the older universities, is confined to honours 
students. 

While the newer universities are not residential, most of them 
have established hostels for men and women; the majority of the 
students dther live at home or in licensed and supervised lodgings. 
An active social life has been developed at all the universities and 
centres have been established to promote intellectual and other inter- 
ests. Ample provision is made also for athletics and physical exercise. 
The academic year is divided into three terms, extending approxi- 
mately from the beginning of October to December £Oth, from the 
middle of January to the end of March, and from the middle of April 
to the end of June. The cost of living is probably much lower than 
at Oxford and Cambridge. The charges for board and residence 
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vary from S58 to £4, according to the town in which the university 
is located. The fees for the course leading to the Ph. D. include a 
registration fee varying from ££ to £5, fees of about £10 a year for 
supervision and tuition, and £10 (£0 guineas at the University of 
London) for the examination. It would thus not be impossible to 
live on $1,000 a year including vacations and fees. The American 
student should be warned against expecting to supplement his income 
by work **on the side/* for the practice is almost unknown. All the 
universities offer fellowships and scholarships, but these are all 
awarded on the basis of competitive examinations, and in the majority 
of cases are reserved for their own students. It would not be out of ^ 
the question, however, for a foreign student to obtain a fellowship in 
his second year. 

No attempt can be made to indicate all the opportunities for 
advanced work available in the universities under consideration. 
Only a brief reference can be made to the special featiues of each, 
leaving it understood that arrangements for advanced study leading 
to the Ph. D. can now be made in any field. It is unnecessary to 
dilate on the advantages offered by London to the research student. 
The University of London with its forty-three incorporated colleges 
and twenty-eight institutions with recognized teachers affords oppor- 
tunities that are probably unparalleled elsewhere for the variety of 
choice. To this must be added the extensive library and museum 
facilities and the numerous learned societies. Some of the more 
highly specialized institutions include the Physiological Laboratory, 
the Francis Galton Laboratory for National Eugenics, the Imperial 
CoUege of Science and Technology, the Lister Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, the School for Oriental Studies (now considerably extended 
in scope), and the London School of Economics and Political Science. 
Many of these institutions are designed primarily for research and 
the number of students admitted is in many of them restricted. 

The University of Manchester has long enjoyed an established 
reputation for its work in chemistry and physics. The College of 
Technology, a municipal institution which is recognized as a depart- 
ment of the university, is one of the largest and best equipped of its 
kind in the world, and has developed especially along the applied 
sciences of greatest value to the local industry — ^bleaching, dyeing, 
printing, and finishing of textile goods, and the manufacture, dyeing 
and finishing of paper. The University has, however, developed 
equally strong d^artments of classics (it has, for example, the only 
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chair in Imperial Latin in the country), in History and in English; 
graduates in the two latter fields have been appointed to the majority 
of the chairs recently established in other universities. In medicine, 
Manchester has the advantage of being the centre of a densely popu- 
lated area served by one of the largest groups of hospitals in the coun- 
try, many of which, particularly the new Royal Infirmary, are closely 
associated with the University for purposes of clinical teaching. The 
University is well equipped not only with its own departmental libra- 
ries but also is in dose co-operation with a large municipal libraiy, 
the Chetham Library, the oldest public library in the country, and 
the famous Rylands Library with its wealth of books and manu- 
scripts in the fields of theology, philosophy, history, classics and Eng- 
lish. A number of learned societies centre their activities round the 
University. 

The University of Leeds, with which is associated the Technical 
College at Bradford, is equally vigorous in developing the study of 
the applied sciences and in promoting industrial research. Special 
opportunities are offered for advanced work in the textile and leather 
industries; coal gas and fuel industries; colour chemistry and dyeing. 
A recent development is the organization of courses in social organ- 
ization and social service and in psychological medicine. In the field 
of medicine the Medical School is in intimate connexion with the 
largest infirmary outside London. 

The great advantage that England derives from its large number 
of independent universities is best indicated by the difficulty of group- 
ing them together. The University of Liverpool, while providing 
undergraduate courses similar to those of the other universities has 
developed special coiu-ses in newfields. The School of Russian Studies 
was a strong dq>artment for some years before the Russian language 
attained popularity in England. The School of Social Studies offers 
the foreign student an excellent opportunity of getting into active 
touch with the practical operation of the social legislation introduced 
since 1906. The Department of Civic Design or Town Planning 
offers courses not only to architects and engineers, but to others inter- 
ested in this sphere of civic activity. In the School of Local Histoiy 
and Records the student, although he is given intensive training in 
the study, editing and publication of the history and records of Liver- 
pool, receives at the same time general preparation in diplomatics, 
palaeography, numismatics and bibliography of English Medieval 
History. The School of Tropical Medicine was the first and for a 
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long time the only institution devoted to the study and research in 
tropical diseases. At the same time, the important Institute of Arch- 
aeology with courses in Ass3rriology , Egyptology, Classical and Medie- 
val Archaeology and the Archaeology of Central America evidence 
the breadth with which Liverpool regards the function of a university. 

An examination of the other universities would similarly reveal 
specialization in one or two lines; thus: — ^Birmingham with its Train- 
ing for Public and Social Service, the Department of Fermentation 
(to the American now of historical interest only) and the Department 
of Metallurgy; Sheffield with a special curriculum in Glass Technology 
and a Faculty of Metalliu'gy ; Armstrong College, a branch of Durham, 
with its special work in Mining; and Bristol with its courses in Jour- 
nalism. The establishment of the Ph. D. degree will undoubtedly 
have the effect of stimulating the development of specially organized 
courses in many other fields than those mentioned. 

The regulations for the Ph.D. degree are practically uniform for aU 
the universities. The requirements of the University of Manchester 
nuiy be taken as typical of the others. In a few cases a minimum 
age limit of twenty-one is prescribed; in others there is some variation 
in the authority in charge of the advanced work; in general all the 
regulations follow the same linc^. In all cases graduates from the list 
of institutions prepared a few years ago by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities will be admitted to post-graduate work without 
further test. It may be noted that in all cases a candidate for the 
Ph. D. degree may obtain permission to continue his work at some 
institution other than that in which he is registered. 

ORDINANCES 

"1. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy (Ph. D.) may be conferred 
on persons who, having fulfilled the provisions for attendance required 
from candidates, have graduated (or have passed the Final Examina- 
tion for a degree) in this or any other approved University. 

2. A candidate for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy must pursue 
a course of advanced study or research in the University for at least 
two years, provided that after the first year of the course a candidate 
may be permitted to devote such periods as may be deemed desirable 
by the University to research elsewhere under conditions approved 
by the University. 

8. Before the commencement of the course of advanced study and 
research the candidate shall (a) have fulfilled the conditions laid down 
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in Clause 1; (b) have applied to the University for recognition; (c) 
have given satisf actoiy evidence to the University of adequate train* 
ing and ability to pursue the proposed course; (d) have registered as 
a University student and paid the prescribed fees. 

4. A candidate, on the conq>letion of the course, must present a 
satisfactoiy thesis, or published ^nnork, embodying the results of his 
research. 

5. A candidate must satisfy the Examiners in an oral examina- 
tion on the subject ^f the thesis and in matters relevant thereto, and 
may also be required to satisfy the Examiners in a written or other 
examination. 

REGULATIONS 

1. Before entering upon a course a candidate must send in an appli- 
cation upon a prescribed form in time to reach the Registrar not 
later than September 1. The application must give particulars of 
the educational career and qualifications of the candidate, as well as 
the subject of the advanced study or research. 

Note. — ^A candidate is strongly advised to consult the teachers in 
making formal application to the Registrar. 

2. At the banning of his course the candidate shall submit his 
proposed course of study for approval. 

8. A candidate may be required to take special courses of instruc- 
tion in departments other than the one mainly concerned with the 
course, as well as in the subject in which he proposes to pursue 
advanced study or research. 

4. Candidates are not allowed to undertake work which, in the 
opinion of the Executive Committee, is likely to interfere with their 
Ph. D. course or to restrict the freedom of publication of results, and 
are therefore required to report to the Committee any outside work 
which they propose to undertake. 

5. A candidate must apply in writing to the Registrar not later 
than June 1, in the first year of the course, if he desires to spend a 
part of the remainder of the course at some other approved Institu- 
tion, and must state the Institution to which he proposes to proceed 
and the facilities such Institution offers for his work. The period of 
study at the University shall in no case be less than one academic 
year. 

6. On or before March 1 in the final year of the course, a candidate 
must apply to be examined, and, not later than May 1 following, 
must submit at least two copies of the thesis (accompanied by a short 
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abstract) for the approval of the University. The copies of the thesis 
will be retained by the University. 

A candidate will not be permitted to submit as his thesis a thesis 
for which a degree has been conferred upon him in this or any other 
University, but he shall not be precluded from incorporating any 
part of the work already submitted with a view to a degree for which 
he has been a successful candidate, provided that in his entiy-form 
and in the thesis he indicates the part of the work so incorporated.^" 

A study of the regulations will indicate their eminent reasonable- 
ness and the flexibility of the proposed system. The American 
students will be afforded an opportunity not only of becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with one university but of extending their pro- 
grammes, if their work calls for it, to take in other institutions. Much 
will be gained, if the students follow this course, for the purpose in 
the minds of all who are interested in bringing a knowledge of these 
opportunities here described to the attention of American college 
men is not to dwell on the value of the degree, but to emphasise the 
advantage of these means of acquiring a thorough acquaintance with 
England, not the England of Oxford and Cambridge, perhaps, but 
England in her everyday dress and the Englishman at his everyday 
work. Much will depend in the future of the world on international 
appreciations built up by the contacts of the intellectual leaders in 
each country. 

^ More detailed infoimation may be obtained from the Registrars of the reflective 
miiTernties or from the Secretary of the Universities Bureau of the British Empire^ 
50 Russell Square, London, WC 1. 



UNDERGRADUATE AND POSTGRADUATE 
CURRICULA IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 

EDINBURGH 

Bt Norbcan Kemp Smith, Professor of Logic and 

Metaphysics 

The Scottish Universities present many puzzling features to the 
American visitor. They share with the other British Universities 
that all-important distinction between Pass and Honours work to 
which there is no parallel in the curricula of the American Universi- 
ties; and owing to this, as well as to certain other causes to which I 
shall refer, the newcomer finds the organization of studies somewhat 
bewildering. A brief account of the main features of our courses of 
study may therefore be helpful to readers of the American Oxonian. 

In the Pass degree, which demands three years' residence, each sub- 
ject is dealt with in a single course that usually meets four times i^ 
week throughout the academic year. And since the number of courses 
to be taken in the three years is seven, the student during two of the 
three years* works in only two courses. This at once affords a very 
striking contrast to the curricula of the American Universities, in 
which it is customary for the student to carry simultaneously no less 
than five courses. The Scottish student attends classes from eight to 
ten hours per week; the American student probably averages fifteen 
hours. The American courses also frequently last only one term, and 
the student may therefore, within the academic year, be studying 
even more than five subjects. 

I am not here concerned to balance the relative advantages and 
disadvantages, but only to note the more obvious consequences which 
follow from these differing arrangements. As the Scottish student 
can generally give half of his entire time and energies to each of his 
courses, obviously more can be exacted in the way of independent 
reading, writing of theses, etc. And since the academic year is con- 
siderably shorter than in America, the vacations can also be used for 
much independent work. Indeed it may be said that the amount of 
work demanded in each course is such that an increase in the number 
of courses taken would necessarily involve a diminution of the require- 
ments in one or all of them. 

But about 45 per cent of the students take the Honours degree, and 
as this 45 per cent probably represents 80 per cent or more of the 
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ability as well as of the industiy of the student-body, they set the 
pace and determine the recognized standards of work. The Pass 
degree courses, it is important to bear in mind, are taken by both 
Pass and Honours men. No advanced courses can be entered until 
the Pass course in that subject has been taken. In the courses open 
to Pass students Honours students therefore form a very large propor- 
tion of the class, and this is one of the chief securities for the mainte- 
nance of a really high standard in the ordinary Pass degree. Even 
in the Pass work, the pace is largely set by the Honours candidates. 

When we consi(ler the average year's work of the Honours students^ 
the differences which I have already indicated between American 
and Scottish usage become even more striking. They spend three, 
and in the case of subjects not studied at school, four years on four 
(or at most five) subjects, two (or three) of which are on the Pass 
standard. Also, as the Honours classes are small, and all the members 
are giving to them the best of their energies, and are aware that the 
standard of First Class Honours is jealously guarded, and that only 
very hard work, combined with genuine capacity for the subject, will 
secure this cherished distinction, the pace set is severe, and the 
amount of work done by the student is proportionately increased. 
Indeed, as he approaches the final stages, the courses become of rela- 
tively secondary importance to him; his teachers can chiefly be of 
assistance by affording guidance in his reading, in criticising his writ- 
ten reports, and in talking over special difficulties. 

I have dwelt thus at length upon these points of difference, because 
they indicate other differences that follow in their train. Owing to 
these arrangements the Scottish Universities have been able to cany 
on with much smaller staffs than the American Universities, and with 
a much smaller number of courses in the various subjects. The 
American visitor must not expect to find such a variety of options nor 
so great a number of teachers as he has been accustomed to in his 
home institutions. On the other hand, he may expect a much 
greater amount of work to be demanded in each course, and to be cast 
more on his own resources in the doing of it. 

These very general statements are, needless to say, subject to many 
qualifications. The American student frequently concentrates his 
main energies on some one set of connected courses, and is gladly 
guided by his teacher in reading and research beyond the usual class 
requirements; and this is especially true of the more advanced coiurses. 
But broadly considered the differences are well-marked; and the 
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leadjustment imposed on American and British students migrating 
across the Atlantic are at first somewhat disconcerting. The Amer- 
ican 83^tem may seem by its veiy wealth of courses and teachers to 
dissipate the student's energies, and to encroach upon the leisure 
necessary for independent thought and study; the British system not 
infrequently lays too great a burden upon the teaching staff, with 
consequent neglect of the student's individual needs, and the neces- 
sary omission in instruction of large portions in each field of study. 

I may specify the arrangement of courses in Edinburgh somewhat 
more in detail. In each main subject there are usually three courses, 
each of which runs throughout the three terms of the academic year: 

(1) an Ordinary course, qualifying for the M. A. and B. Sc. degrees; 

(2) an Intermediate course, designed both for those who are taking the 
subject on a higher standard as a double course for the Pass degrees 
and for those who are preparing for Honours; and (8) an Honours 
course ezdusively designed for Honours candidates. The Ordinary 
course maps out the broad features of the subject, affording a general 
understanding of its central problems and of its relations to kindred 
branches of knowledge. The Intermediate course continues the work 
of the Ordinary course, but concentrates on certain portions of the 
field, thus preparing the way for the exhaustive study of selected 
authors or of selected problems in the specialised Honours courses. 
Recently postgraduate courses have also been instituted in most 
subjects. They differ from the Honours courses mainly in being on 
less central parts of the subject, or in presupposing work done in such 
central courses. 

The postgraduate student from America will, I think, find that the 
Honours courses are very similar to the postgraduate courses given in 
his own Universities, and, except under exceptional circumstances, 
are in the main better suited to his needs than those exdusivdy de- 
signed for postgraduates. Frequently, too, in such subjects aa 
En^ish literature or Philosophy even the Ordinary course, with its 
broader methods of treatment, will be found helpful. The elements of 
a subject are always the most diflicult to discuss in any adequate 
manner; and in Scotland there is a well-established tradition which 
constrains the Ph>fessor to regard the Pass degree class as the most 
inoqportant part of his teadiing work, and he accordingly devotes his 
best energies to it, presenting the methods, ideals, and ultimate re- 
sults of his subject with all the maturity, simplicity, and directness 
that he can command. The postgraduate student ought to be at the 
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stage when he can carry on detailed work without more than an oc- 
casional appeal to his teachers in special difficulties; what he needs 
above all else is the inspiration of a comprehensive and unified outlook 
that will enable him to view the problems with which he is more par- 
ticularly concerned in due perspective. For this purpose the broad 
and simple treatment* by a teacher under whom he has not pre- 
viously studied, of the fundamentals and essentials of his subject, is 
an excellent prophylactic against the possible evils of specialization. 

The Ph.D. degree, that has now been established in Edinburgh, 
may be taken after two years* residence. The requirements, as re- 
gards courses of study and thesis, are similar to those demanded in 
America. A single yearns residence will probably, in the usual manner, 
also count towards qualification for the Ph.D. degree in the^ American 
Universities. 

The arrangements for Divinity, Medical, and other professionid 
degrees would require special articles, and I have not attempted to deal 
with them. Nor need I enlarge upon the inspiration afforded by 
Edinburgh's historical associations and wealth of abiding beauty and 
interest. Though the strength of their appeal can be fully appreciated 
only by those who have submitted to their influence in a prolonged 
residence, they appeal even to the transient tourist, and are known to 
all the world. The Scottish-American Association, recently estab- 
lished, ought to secure that all that is best in this ancient city and 
in Scotland at large will be at the disposal of American students who 
may honour us by their presence. They are assured of a very warm 
and hearty welcome. 



THE UNIVERSITY OF WALES 

Note. — The Utdversity of Waiea comprUes three coUegiaie inetituUoru: the 
Undversiiy CcUegee of South Wales and Monmouthshire at Cardiff, rf Wales at 
Aberystwyth, and cf North Wales at Bangor. The following information has 
been kindly supplied by the Principals cf the respective colleges. The fuller 
statement cf the opportunities offered at the first may in a broad way be taken as 
an index cf what is available at the other two. — T. B. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 

MONMOUTHSHIRE 

The expenses of maintenanoe and tuition at the University College 
of South Wales and Monmouthshire, including vacations, may be 
expected to amount to at least £140 to £150 per annum. The terms 
of admission are very similar to those in other British University 
Colleges. Arrangements are being made for the admittance of stu- 
dents with a view to preparation for the newly instituted degree of 
Ph. D. Further particulars as to these matters will be found in the 
enclosed papers. 

The pressure of work in this College due to the return of ex-Service 
men is so great that it is almost impossible to provide at the moment 
for supervision of research in certain congested departments. The 
following departments, however, offer facilities for those intending to 
make a special post-graduate study of the subjects mentioned: 

Arts 

Department of Greek. Professor: Gilbert Norwood, M. A. 

(1) The elements of style in Greek, Latin and English poetry, with 

special reference to the works of Pindar, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Catullus, Vergil, Propertius, and the major English writers. 

(2) The nature and methods of drama with special reference to Greek 

Tragedy, Roman Comedy, Shakespeare, the Restoration Com- 
edy, and present-day French and English drama. 

Department of Celtic. Professor: W. J. Gruffydd, M. A. 

(1) The Arthurian Legend, with special reference to its Celtic origins, 
as iUustrated primarily by the Welsh Mabinogi and Romances. 
A study will also be made of Old and Modern Irish iUustrative 
material, and of Welsh and Breton Folklore. No knowledge 
of Welsh, Irish or Breton will be required for this course, but 
intending students should have some knowledge of Old 
French and Old German. 
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(S) The History of Literature in Wales with special reference to the 
period of Dafydd ap Gwilym and to the period from 1750 to 
the present day. A knowledge of Welsh is necessary for this 
course. 

Department of Semiiic Languages. Lecturer: Theodore H. Bobinson» 
M. A., D. D. 

(1) The Principles of Hebrew Metrics, historically and analytically 

studied. 

(2) The Evolution of Judaism. 
(8) The Ph>phets of Israel. 

DepartmenJt of Economics. Professor: W. J. Roberts, M. A. 

The City of Cardiff and its neighbourhood offer special opportunities 
for the study of some very extensive and important industrial 
and social problems. Cardiff is one of the greatest coal-export- 
ing centres in the world and depends mainly for its growth and 
maintenance on this export trade. The district is very rich in 
this mineral and the coal industry plays a most important 
part in the life of the large population, which, in the course of 
the last sixty years, has come to occupy the counties of Gla- 
morgan and Monmouth. The social problems arising out of the 
rapid growth of urban industrial areas, some notable develop- 
ments of industrial combination, as well as the causes and cir- 
cumstances affecting an important branch of British trade, can 
be studied to great advantage in Cardiff as a centre. 

Developments within the College and in affiliated institutions, of 
conunercial and legal teaching, of teaching in subjects such as 
architecture and town-planning, are in contemplation, and 
provision for the needs of students from distant places and 
countries could and would be made on a scale adequate to the 
demands which experience discovered. The College has also 
entered upon a scheme for the training of students for Social 
Service, and it is proposed to institute a Diploma in this subject. 

Department of Latin. Professor: G. A. T. Davies, M. A. 

Facilities will be afforded for research work in Literature, History 

and Archaeology in connection with the following and kindred 

subjects: 
«(1) Rom4m Historical Sculpture^ with a special study of Ara Pads 

Augiistae^ the Monument of Adamklissi, the Colunms of Trajan 

and Aurehus, and military sepulchral monuments. 
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(2) The Barbarian Worlds — the barbarian world in Roman writers of 
the first century, e. g.t Tacitus and Valerius Flaccus; the repre- 
sentation of barbarians on Roman monuments. 

(8) The history of the Roman provinces in the imperial period, with 
special reference to the occupation of Danubian lands. 

Department of History . Professor: Herbert Bruce, M. A. 
Hieiory of Wales. Assistant Lecturer: £. Ernest Hughes, M. A. 
Lectures will be given on — 

(a) The Social (h^anization of Wales under the Tribal System. 

(b) The Policy of the Tudors and the Decay of Welsh L:istitution8. 

Department of Oeology. Ph>fessor: A. Hubert Cox^ M. Sc., Ph. D. 

Cardiff is conveniently situated for research in various branches of 
geological science. It stands in immediate proximity to the 
great South Wales coalfield of which the detailed stratign^hy 
and structure has not yet been fully investigated, while the 
palaeontology is almost untouched, so that there is great scope 
for palaeobotanical and structural investigations. The prob- 
lem of the change from bituminous to anthracitic coal still 
remains unsolved and invites both chemical and botanical 
research. 

The famous districts for the Pre-Cambrian and Lower Palaeozoic 
Rocks of Shropshire and the Welsh Borders, and of South 
Wales lie within easy reach of Cardiff. Lnmediately 
adjacent to these historic areas are other areas still entirely 
unknown, inviting research on stratigraphy, tectonics, and 
petrology. 

Mesozoic Rocks occur almost within the town, well-exposed along 
miles of cliff, and exceedingly fossiliferous. These rocks offer 
excellent opportunities for the study of biological problems 
relating to evolution and extinction of successive groups, par- 
ticularly as regards the various divisions of the MoUusca. 

Department of Botany. Professor: R. C. McLean, M. A., D. Sc.> 
F. L. S. 

Special facilities can be offered for the study of the ecology of Mari- 
time Plants, Morphology, Micrography and Genetics. 

Department of Metallurgy. Professor: A. A. Read, T. D., D. Met. 

The new metallurgical buildings were formally opened in July, 1915,. 

by Sir Clifford J. Cory, Bart., M. P. The building which has 
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been erected forms an important addition to the present depart- 
ment of Metallurgy and provides accommodation for assaying, 
analysis of fuels, metallography and photomicrographic work, 
lecture theatre, professor's private room, balance and reading 
rooms. The laboratories are of considerable size, lofty, well- 
lighted and ventilated and contain the most modem and up-to- 
date equipment for teaching these branches of metallurgy. 
The erection of this new building is due to the generosity of the 
South Wales and Monmouthshire Coal owners Association. 
In addition to the above there is a laboratory for Iron and Steel 
Analysis and also a well equipped workshop for preparing test 
pieces, etc. 

Department of Engineering, Professor: Frederic Bacon, M. A., M. I. 
Mech. E., M. I. E. E. 

The Engineering Department was established in 1890 under the late 
Prof. A. C. Elliott, D. Sc., M. Inst. C. £. The present labora- 
tories date from 1895 and comprise lecture rooms, drawing 
oflBces, engine room, boiler house, mechanical and electrical 
laboratories, etc. The primary function of the department is 
to prepare students for the degree of B. Sc. (Wales) in Civil, 
Mechanical, or Electrical Engineering. A College diploma in 
one or other of these branches of engineering is also obtainable 
on the satisfactory completion of a three years* course. 

Early in the war the senior classes were suspended and the resources 
of the workshop and mechanical laboratories were devoted to 
the manufacture and testing of munition gauges. The normal 
activities of the department are now once again in full swing 
and 150 students are at work in the department which is a num- 
ber considerably in excess of what can be conveniently accom- 
modated. Structural extensions are now in progress and when 
these are completed the congestion will be somewhat relieved 
and conditions will be rendered more favoiu*able for research 
work than has hitherto been the case. 

The equipment in the Materials Testing Laboratory includes a hori- 
zontal testing machine of 100 tons' capacity by Messrs. Buck- 
ton and the laboratory classes in this work are run in close 
co-operation with the Department of Metallurgy so that 
results of mechanical tests can be correlated with micro- 
structure, chemical analysis, etc. The Students' Engineering 
Society has been recognised as a Students' Association of the 
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South Wales Institute of Engineers and in this way students 
are brought into close personal contact with the leading engi- 
neers and employers of the district* visits to works being 
arranged during the sununer term. Many points of contact 
already exist between the work of the Department and the 
local industries and these will grow and multiply as soon as the 
Technological Scheme approved by the recent Royal Conmiis- 
sion gets into operation which has for its object the linking up 
into organic relationship of technical education of all grades 
with research and industry throughout the whole of South 
Wales and Monmouthshire. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 

BANGOR 

Principal: — Sir Harry Reichel, M. A., LL. D., Fellow of 
Jesus College and Late Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 

The College is a Constituent College of the University of Wales^ 
and residence thereat qualifies students for the various degrees of the 
University, including the degree of Ph. D., open to graduates of other 
Universities. Information as to the requirements of the University 
may be obtained from the University Registrar, Cathays Park, 
Cardiff. 

Facilities for Research 

The College offers special facilities for research in the following 
subjects: 

(1) The Welsh Language and the History of Welsh Literature from 
the earliest times. 

(2) The Political, Social, Economic and Religious History of Wales. 

(3) Subjects allied to the foregoing, such as The Arthurian Legend, 
The Early Celtic World, Early British History, Welsh Rural Economy. 

The WeUh Library is an outstanding feature of the institution, and 
has been developed on the principle of making it a complete repository 
of all books, magazines, pamphlets, etc., in the Welsh language, or 
having any bearing on Welsh studies. The collection of Welsh 
periodicals is particularly rich, and is beyond a doubt the largest and 
best equipped in existence. 

The following Members of Staff are ready to give special assistance 
to advanced Students: 

Sir J. Morris Jones, M. A. (Oxon.), Hon. LL. D. (Glasgow), 
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Professor of Welsh» author of '^A Welsh Grammar, Historical, and 
Comparative" (1913). 

Mr. Ifor Williams, M. A. (Wales), Lecturer in Welsh Literature, 
Joint Editor of "Cjn^yddau Dafydd ap Gwilym" (1914). 

Prof. J. £. Lloyd, M. A., D. litt. (Oxford), Ph>fessor of Hisioiy, 
Chairman of the Board of Celtic Studies of the University of Wales, 
author of ''A Histoiy of Wales to the Edwardian Conquest" (1911). 

Mr. T. Shankland, Hon. M. A. (Wales), Assistant Librarian in 
diarge of the Welsh Libraiy. 

Lidusive Fee for Post-graduate Course in Arts (October to June) 

£6 e«. M. 

Enquiries should be directed to the Registrar at the College. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH 

''At the present time, this College like most Colleges of the British 
Universities, is over-crowded with students, and we are hard put to it 
to provide the necessary accommodation. We are, however, taking 
steps to organize the research work in the College, more especially in 
the D^artments of Agriculture, Celtic Studies, and Science subjects 
generally. 

^' Moreover, a new Chair has recently been founded at the College 
in International Politics, and the Ph>fessorship is held by Mr. A. E. 
Zimmem, late Fellow of New College, Oxford. We are hoping to 
draw up a prospectus of the advanced work that may be carried on 
here in the near future, but at present, owing to the local circumstances 
I have already mentioned, we are not in a position to invite American 
students to enter for Post-graduate work." 

(Signed) J. H. Davies, 

Principal* 



UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN— TRINITY COLLEGE 

By Pbofbssob J. Jolt 

Trinttt College, though described in the original Elizabethan 
Charter as "the mother of a University," has remained the sole 
CoUege, and thus "Dublin University," and "Trinity College. 
Dublin,'* are in practice interchangeable terms. 

The College occupies a large site in the middle of the city, with 
ample grounds for the athletic dubs, and has residential accommoda- 
tion for about 270 students. At Trinity Hall (acquired by the Uni- 
versity in 1908) there is residential accommodation for about 40 
women students. A new hostel has been opened by the General 
Synod of the Church of Ireland for the accommodation of Divinity 
students of that Church. There are also registered lodging-houses. 
It is compulsory for all students of the College to reside in them if 
they do not reside in chambers within the College, or with their 
guardians in Dublin. 

The various College societies (of which the well-known "Historical,*' 
with its illustrious roll, including Edmund Burke, is the oldest), and 
the athletic clubs, form a prominent feature in the life of the College. 

Admisnon is by a Matriculation Examination, but a student who 
has passed two years in Arts studies at certain overseas Universities 
(which include such American Universities as are approved by the 
Association of American Universities), and passed the examinations 
belonging to that period, is given credit for the first academic year» 
provided that if the course he has pursued does not include all the 
subjects of the first year of Dublin University, the Senior Lecturer 
may require him to qualify for examination in the omitted subjects. 

Degrees^ Diplomas^ Ac. — ^B. A., M. A.; Ph. D.; litt. D.; Sc. B., 
Sc. D.; B. D., D. D.; LL. B., LL. D.; M. D., M. B., B. Ch., M. Ch., 
B. A. O., M. A. O. (Obstetrics), B. Dent. Sc., M. Dent. Sc.; B. A. I., 
M. A. I.; Agri. B., Agri. (Forest) B.; Mus. B., Mus. D.; Diplomas 
in Medicine, Surgery, Obstetric Science, Public Health, Eklucation» 
Electrical Er * ""ring. Economic and Commercial Knowledge^ 
Agriculture . : Licences in Engineering and in Dental 

Science; Certific«« 4^2}:^ ^tion; Testimonium in Divinity. 

Distinctive featui -^^^e University are — ^first, that every student 
who wishes to obtain it nofessional Degree has also to obtain an 
Arts Degree; and, secondly, that there are compulsory subjects in 
the Pass B. A. Course. 
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The Honor B. A. — ^known as a Moderator ship — can be taken in 
ten different groups (viz., 1. Mathematics; 2. Classics; 3. Mental 
and Moral Philosophy; 4. Experimental Science; 5. Natural Science; 
6. Historical and Political Science; 7. Modem Literature; 8. Legal 
and Political Science; 9. Engineering Science; 10. Celtic). The 
Special Honor Course lasts four years in the case of Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5» 
6» 7» 9, three years in Nos. 3 and 10, and two years in No. 8. Honor 
candidates are also required to pass the examinations for Pass can- 
didates, with the exception of the Pass B. A. Examination. 

AB. A. of three years' standing may be admitted M. A. There 
is no examination for this, nor is a thesis required. 

BachdoT in Science is obtainable in one year after graduation by 
Honor graduates in Science who have applied themselves to research 
and advanced study in Science during that year. 

Doctor in Philosophy, — ^A candidate for the Degree of Doctor in 
Philosophy (Ph. D.) must either: — (a) be a graduate of the Univer- 
sity who has gained a Moderatorship, or has obtained the Degree of 
Sc. B.« or has done such work in the Laboratories during his Under- 
graduate course as shows his fitness to proceed with the exercises 
required for the d^ree; or (b) have obtained such a degree at some 
other approved university as qualifies him to enter on a course of 
advanced study or research. 

The candidate, qualified as above, must piu^ue, under the super- 
vision of the professors concerned, a course of study in some branch 
of letters or philosophy selected by him, for the period of two academic 
years; provided that, in lieu thereof, an equivalent amount of work, 
spread over a longer period, may be accepted, and that instead of 
one of these years the candidate may offer evidence of an equivalent 
amount of literary work or research, properly attested, or may elect, 
at the condusion of his first year, and with the approval of the profes- 
sors concerned, to pass his second year at some other seat of learning, 
at home or abroad. 

At the conclusion of his course the candidate must embody the 
results of his work in a thesis, which must be approved by the profes- 
sors concerned as justifying the candidate's claim for the degree, and 
which must be read before a meeting within the College, open to all 
members of the University, and convened by the Provost. He may 
also be required to present himself for examination in matters relating 
to the special field of his researches. 
The Examiners appointed to report on the merit of the work 
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flhall have power to question the author upon his work, 
either viva voce or in writing. 

The work must be printed and placed in the hands of the Begistrar 
to be submitted to the Examiners at least two months before the date 
of the Commencement at which the candidate desires to obtain the 
degree. 

A Doctor in Science must be a Bachelor in Arts of at least three 
years' standing. The primaiy test for the doctorate shall be original 
published work in Science submitted by the candidate. It must 
contain such results as mark an advance in scientific knowledge, and 
in the case of the experimental work must show the candidate's 
power of following up experimental evidence in the elucidation of 
phenomena, and that he possesses originality in planning experiments, 
and ability in deducing conclusions therefrom. 

A Doctor in Literature must be a Bachelor in Arts of at least three 
years' standing. The primaiy test for the doctorate is pubhshed 
work submitted by the candidate, and forming an original contribu- 
tion to the study of (a) literature. Ancient or Modem; or (b) Ebilos- 
ophy; or (c) Aesthetics; or (d) Histoiy; or (e) Archaeology. (Works 
dealing with other departments of study, such as Theology or Law, 
which possess a special doctorate, should not be submitted for the 
Litt. D.) The candidate's work must show evidence of independent 
inquiiy, and must either contain some real addition to knowledge, or 
present a fresh inteipretation of materials already known. It must 
be of substantial importance, and should, as a rule, be concerned with 
a single subject. U separate papers or essays are submitted, they 
should exhibit some unity of aim. 

Facilities fob Research 

The Library. — ^The Library of Trinity College has enjoyed, since 
1801, the privilege of receiving a copy of eveiy book published in 
England. It contains about SS3,000 volumes and 2,000 MSS. A 
catalogue of MSS. was published by the Librarian in 1900. 

On the literary side. Trinity College offers unique opportunities for 
research in the older philology and literature of Ireland and Wales. 
The collection of MSS. in the College libraxy includes many of the 
most important monuments of the old Irish language, such as the 
Book of Leinster, the Yellow Book of Lecan, and many other manu- 
scripts of almost equal importance. These volumes contain the 
incunabula of much of the oldest literature, both secular and ecdesi- 
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astical, and no other library is so rich in legal and medical MSS. in 
the Irish tongue. There is, besides, a great wealth of modem Irish 
MSS. of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries second only to the 
vast collection of the Royal Irish Academy, which is easily accessible 
to students of Trinity College. Besides these MSS., which are 
Irish both in origin and in language, the Library of Trinity College 
possesses a series of Latin MSS., written by Irish scribes, such as the 
Book of Moling, dating from the end of the seventh century, the Book 
of Dimma and of Durrow (seventh or eighth century), the Book of 
Armagh (about 800), and the famous Book of Kells, of about the 
same date, with others more recent. These, with other Latin-Irish 
codices of equal antiquity in the Royal Irish Academy, offer an unri- 
valled field for the study of Irish palaeography. 

There are also very special facilities for research in Irish history* 
The dty has been for seven centuries the seat of a Government and 
the domicile of its archives. For students desirous of working at 
Irish history, political, economic, and ecclesiastical, the capital of 
Ireland is the natural centre, for great masses of records, national and 
local, of which only a portion has been published, are available in its 
many libraries, such as the Record Office, Trinity College, the Royal 
Irish Academy, the National Library, Marsh's and the Franciscans' 
Library, which two latter are especially rich in ecclesiastical records. 
In addition, Dublin offers the fullest opportunities for the study of 
early Irish history with its laws and institutions. 

There is a good collection of Greek papyri, especially of the third 
and second centuries B. C, in the College Library, and special instruc- 
tion in Papyrology can be given. 

The Lecky Library, rich in works on general, and moie especially 
mediaeval, history, forms a separate collection. 

Oriental Studies. — ^There is a good Oriental library in Trinity Col- 
lege, and, in addition, research or graduate students are allowed to 
consult the extensive library of the Professor of Arabic, Persian, and 
Hindustani. 

Aetronomieal Science. — ^The Astronomical Observatory of Trinity 
College is at Dunsink, five miles from the College. It is the official 
rendence of the Royal Astronomer of Ireland. It is well equipped 
with instruments for astronomical observation, and with a valuable 
library. 

Experimental Science. — Provision is made for research in the re- 
cently erected Iveagh Laboratories, wherein many specially equipped 
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research rooms are provided. There is also a departmental library. 
There are separate laboratories of Electrical and Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

Chemietry, — ^The Chemical Laboratories of Trinity College are 
large, and are well equipped for the teaching of elementary and ad- 
vanced inorganic and organic Chemistry, and for research work in 
these subjects. Special facilities can be offered for research work on 
problems connected with the distillation of mixtures, also for deter- 
minations of the densities, vapour-pressures, and critical constants of 
pure substances. 

Botany. — ^The School of Botany, Trinity College, Dublin, contains 
laboratories furnished with modem requirements. Special provision 
is made for research woricers and graduate students, and the research 
rooms are well fitted with modem apparatus. As occasion requires, 
new instruments are purchased and apparatus is acquired for special 
investigations. A departmental library, containing the most impor- 
tant English and foreign journals and standard books, is accessible to 
workers, who also may make use of the Herbarium, which comprises 
many important collections of plants, and of the College Botanic Gar- 
den. This latter is about six acres in extent, and contains a valuable 
collection of native and exotic plants cultivated partly in the open and 
partly in a series of glass-houses, and offers important opportunities 
for research. 

Zoology. — ^For research in pure Zo5logy the proximity of Dublin 
to sea, mountain, and moorland offers many facilities, and the depart- 
ment is well equipped with high-class microscopes and microtomes. 
There b a valuable collection of Zo5logical specimens in the Museum 
attached to the department. 

Oeology. — ^Facilities for research are provided in the Iveagh Greo- 
logical Laboratories, which possess a good and continually increasing 
equipment of modem instruments. Connected with these laboratories 
there is a library of standard geological literature and a University 
Museum containing valuable palaeontological, petrological, and 
mineralogical collections. Special apparatus for research is pur- 
chased as required. 

Medical School. — ^The hospitals of Dublin, including the well- 
known Rotunda Hospital, both general and special, draw patients 
from the greater part of Ireland, and afford excellent opportunities 
for the study of medical and surgical cases, and for graduate study in 
Orthopaedics, Laryngology, Otology, and Dermatology, as well as in 
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Obstetrics and in Gynaecology, in which subjects the University of 
Dublin grants a postgraduate diploma. The work for this diploma is 
done partly at the Rotunda Hospital and partly in the School of 
Physics of the University. 

The Department of Anatomy offers special facilities for the study 
of Surgical and Medical Anatomy and also for Embryological work. 

Physiology, — ^This laboratory offers facilities for various investi- 
gations, and during the last few years a number of researches have 
been carried out, among which may be mentioned those on creatine. 

Pathology. — ^This laboratory offers facilities for research in Morbid 
Histology and Bacteriology. It is connected with several of the 
Dublin Hospitab, and material can be obtained from them for work 
in clinical Pathology. The hospital authorities are willing to give 
opportunities for the study of cases in connection with such work. 

Grants are made for apparatus, etc., for research work. 

Number of Professors and other Teachers. — ^About 100. 

Number of Students. — ^Undergraduates, about 1,000; graduates, 
about 280. 

College Fees. — ^Arts: Entrance Fee, £15; Half-yearly Fee, £8 8^.; 
Litt. D. or Sc. D., £25. 

Cost of Residence. — Single rooms, about £4 per quarter; or if 
shared with another, about £3. Attendance — 5s. to 7s. per week. 
Commons (Dinner) — Is. Sd. per diem. No other meal is served in 
HaU. 

Official Ptiblications. — Calendar, Vol. 1, published about July, 
gives information as to Courses in Arts and Professional Schools and 
Pass Arts Examination Papers. Price 2«. (Longmans, Green, & 
Co., London, New York, and Bombay). 

Registrar (to whom all inquiries should be addressed) : E. P. 
Culverwell, M. A., Senior Fellow of Trinity College. 

[NoTS. — A paper on the National Umvereity of Ireland^ promUed from 
Professor Seymour of thai inttiJtuHon^ has unfortunately not been received in 
time for indusion in the present issue. Those interested in this University 
should write to the Registrar, Sir Joseph M*Orath, 49 Merrion Square, DubUn. 

For information concerning The Queen's Unieersity of Bdfast application 
should he made to the Secretary, J. M. Finnegan, Esq., Belfast. — T. B.] 



THE BRITISH-AMERICAN CLUB AT CORNELL 

UNIVERSITY 

Bt Harold Flack, Cornell, 1912, Temporary Segrbtart 

The British-American Club of Cornell University was founded in 
January, 1920, for the definite purpose of promoting understanding 
and friendly relations between peoples of the British Empire and the 
United States of America. This new organisation is affiliated with 
the British-Americim Club founded at (hdFord University by a group 
of Britishers and Americans in June, 1919. 

The actual founding of the dub at Cornell was the result of two 
simultaneous movements. In the first place two of us Americans who 
had been fortunate enough to attend (hdFord last summer term as 
U. S. Army students became interested in the newly founded British- 
American Club at (hdFord, and we agreed to start a similar organiza- 
tion at Cornell on our return to America. In the early fall we had 
occasion to discuss our plans with other Americans who had attended 
Oxford and Cambridge as Khodes scholars or U. S. Army students or 
''on their own'' as an Englishman would say, and everyone to whom 
we mentioned the plan was heartily in sympathy with the idea of 
forming such a dub. 

In the meantime a group of British subjects, feeling the need of 
gome kind of an organisation at Cornell University to bind together 
the rq>re8entatives.from the various parts of the British Empire, 
started a movement in the fall of 1919 to form a British Empire Club, 
and a committee of five was appointed to formulate plans for the 
formation of this dub. Hearing of thb movement, I arranged a con- 
ference between the members of this committee and a group of Amer- 
icans and British^^ who had attended British Universities and it was 
dedded by thb combined committee that it would be far wiser to 
form a British-American Club than to form a British Empire Club. 

Accordingly a second meeting was hdd on January 26th, a consti- 
tution was adopted, and the dub was f omudly ushered into bdng with 
seventeen rq>resentatives of the British Empire (induding England, 
Scotland, Canada, South Africa, New Zealand and Australia) and the 
United States of America as founders. Temporary officers were 
elected and Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman, president of Cornell, was 
dected honorary president. 

The first open meeting of the dub, to which all members of the Uni- 
versity community were invited, was held on March 12, 1920, at the 
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Theta DdU Chi House with Major-General H. Keppd Bethall, the 
British lidDlitaiy Attach^ at Washingtcm, Mr. Louis Tracey» O. B. E., 
the l^ngliflh novelist, and Lieutenant.-Colonel A. Thome as guests of 
honor. Major-General Bethall commended very highly the organiza- 
tion and aims of the British-American Club at Cornell as a means of 
bringing about a sympathetic and enlightened understanding between 
the peoples of the United States and Great Britain upon which he 
dedared, ** depend the future peace and hi^piness of the world. "' 

After this meeting, one hundred and twenty-three undergraduates 
and members of the faculty were elected to the club in addition to the 
original seventeen founders. 

Invitations have been extended to John Drinkwater, the playwright; 
Alfred Noyes, the poet; and Sir Auckland Geddes, the newly ap- 
pointed British Ambassador, to visit Cornell University as the guests 
of the British-American Club during the spring term. It is 
planned to hold a formal banquet in honor of the British Ambassador 
at the time of his visit. An invitation has also been extended to the 
Oxford-Cambridge relay team to visit Cornell as the guests of the club 
at the time of their visit to America for the Pennsylvania Relay 
Carnival the latter part of April. 

The club is at present making plans for the establishment of a 
scholarship to be held by a Cornell graduate for one year alternately 
at Oxford and Cambridge. 

In furtherance of the aims of this club, it is proposed to discuss at 
various meetings matters affecting British-American relations, and to 
invite prominent Britishers and Americans to address such meetings, 
to receive and give aid to students coming to Cornell from various 
points of the British Empire and to promote the organization of 
clubs of a similar nature in other universities. 

The club has had a most successful start with the heartiest support 
from members of the faculty and the student body. There is no 
question but that this club and similar organizations in other uni- 
versities of the British Empire and the United States will accomplish 
a vast amount of good in the promotion of understanding and friendly 
relation between the British and American peoples. 

P.S. — On May 4th and 5th the members of the Oxford-Cambridge 
Track Team, which broke the world's two mile relay record at the 
Pennsylvania Relay Carnival, visited Cornell University as the guests 
of the British-American Club. Accompanying Colonel A. N. S. Jack- 
son, D. S. O. Oxford, the manager of the team, and Captain B. G. D. 
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Rudd (Oxford) were Messrs. F. A. Montague, H. P. Jeppe and W. R. 
Milligan of (hdFord and Messrs. W. 6. Tatham and H. B. Stallard of 
Cambridge. During their visit Captain Rudd extended an invitation 
to the Cornell cross country team to come to England M Christmas 
time to run against an Oxford-Cambridge team. 

At the recent meeting of the dub, the following permanent officers 
were elected for the coming year: Willard I. Emerson, U. S. A., Cornell 
and Camlmdge, President; L. K. Elmhirst, England, Cambridge and 
Cornell, Vice-President; J. D. H. Hoyt, U. S. A., Cornell and Oxford, 
Secretary; E. A. Southee, Australia, Oxford and Cornell, Treasurer; 
Harold Flack, U. S. A., Cornell and Oxford, OradtuOe Treasurer. 



WAR AND DIPLOMACY ON THE BALTIC 

By Robert Hale, Maine and Trinitt, '10 

In the light of developments in the vicinity of Riga and the great 
publicity which has attached to that picturesque Prussian freebooter* 
General Graf von der Groltz, no apology is perhaps required for some 
account of recent events in the Baltic Provinces and of the part taken 
in those events by the Mission sent thither by the American Commis- 
sion to Negotiate Peace* 

The Mission's full and formidable title was '"Mission to Finland, 
Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania, for the purpose of reporting on politi- 
cal, military and economic conditions." The head of the Mission 
was Lieutenant-Colonel Warwick Green, A. S., U. S. A., a reserve 
officer, graduate of Harvard and the Harvard Law School, who bad 
been for many years head of the Department of Public Works in the 
Philippine Inlands. Under him as military expert was Lieutenant- 
Colonel E. J. Dawl^, G. S., U. S. A«, an officer of the regular estab- 
lishment. Lieutenant-Comnumder John A. Gade, Naval Attach^ to 
the American Legation in Denmark, since made American Commis- 
sioner to the Baltic Provinces, joined the Mission at Copenhagen, and 
took charge of its first work in Finland and Esthonia. Four junior 
officers, quorum minimus your relater, accompanied the Mission from 
France where they had been on duty with the A. E. F. A chorus of 
two Army Field Clerks and a Lithuano-American orderly completed 
the dramatis personae. 

Colonel Dawl^ and I took passage on the U. S. S. Harvard from 
Harwich on April 1st, 1919. The Harvard in her pre-war days was a 
steam yacht. In her distant youth she had been the property of Mr. 
J. J. Hill. I mention this fact particularly because it affords the sole 
foundation for the rumor circulated with evident malice by a certain 
class secretary to the effect that I was "" cruising in the Baltic on J. P. 
Morgan's yacht." I take this opportunity to denounce the secretary's 
attempt to identify me with the predatory capitalistic society in which 
he himself no doubt feels most at home. The good ship Harvard left 
England under snow on the first day of April as above said and set 
forth across the North Sea on a very angular track made necessary 
by the fact that the mine sweepers' work in those waters was still 
incomplete. However, in due course we found ourselves in the mouth 
of the Elbe and past the now silent fortress of Heligoland. With the 
assistance of three or four obsequious German pilots each olitiming a 
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fllighlly different jurifldiction from the other we entered the Kid 
Canal. I shall not take time to describe the uninq>iring soeneiy along 
its banks or our emergence just after sun-down from its narrow waters 
to the head of the Kiel fiord where we could just discern the gray shapes 
of the German men-of-war which had not gone to Sca{>a. I shall also 
pass over a day spent in the handsome Northern c^>ital of Copen- 
hagen, observing merely that the American Representative of the 
War Trade Boaid, George Hurl^ (Rhode Island and Lincoln '07) 
entertained me most hospitably at luncheon. From Copenhagen we 
proceeded uneventfully up the Baltic along the red mine-free course 
of the British Admiralty charts, most of the time in sight of the low 
Prussian coast. 

Our first objective was the four months old republic of Latvia, which 
we rights conjectured was the storm center of the Baltic. This new 
state had been erected in November, 1918. The Bolsheviks who had 
c^>tured Riga, its principal city, on January 1, 1919, had driven on 
until in February th^ had occupied almost the entire country except 
for a strip around Libau and the East Prussian frontiers. By April 
1, however, they had been driven back to a line just west of Riga 
where the anti-Bolshevik forces were holding them along the Aa 
River in the old German defenses of 1915-17. 

On April 7th we entered the great harbor of Libau in Courland and 
dropped anchor behind the huge moles which the Giovemment of the 
Czars had constructed to insure Libau's position as the principal ice- 
free harbor of Western Russia. Libau is a gray unpicturesque city, 
built largely of wood. Before the war it possessed about ninety 
thousand inhabitants. Today there are probably not more than 
two-thirds of that number. At the time of our arrival, Libau was the 
headquarters of General Graf von der Gioltz who was in Latvia at the 
head of a German army of some twenty thousand men comprising the 
Sixth Reserve Corps. The composition of this Sixth Reserve Corps 
was miscellaneous. The German troops included the First Guard 
Division and the Iron Division made up of three months' volunteers 
from Germany, largely youngsters scantily disciplined, but officered 
by some of the most competent officers of the old Prussian army. The 
total strength of these German units was estimated at about twenty 
thousand men, all under the supreme command of von der Goltz. 
With them there were engaged in the war against Bolshevism three 
battalions of Baltic Germans, estimated at three thousand men, three 
battalions of Lettish volunteers with a squadron of cavalry and some 
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artiUeiy, estimated at thirty-five hundred men, and a detachment of 
native Russian troops under that gallant oflScer, Prince Lieven. 
Their numbers, estimated at that time at three hundred men, have 
been since greatly increased by recruiting in German prison camps 
and by desertions from the Red Armies. 

It should be explained that the Baltic-Germans, so-called, are the 
descendants of the ancient order of the Schwertbrueder, or Sword 
Brothers, who settled in Courland, Livonia and Esthonia in the thir- 
teenth century. At the very outset they seized the land from the 
indigenous Letts and Esthonians and ever since that time have held 
the position of feudal landlord in all these countries. The land gave 
them for centuries the supreme control of the coimtry very much as 
the barons had control of England in the days of Coeur de Lion. It 
was only with the dawning national spirit of the Letts in the middle 
decades of the last century that the Baits' foothold came to be at all 
questioned. Today the line between Lett and Bait in Latvia is the 
line between the classes and the masses, between oligarchy and democ- 
racy, between the Interests and the Plain People. In the mind of the 
average Lett it is the line between Evil and Good. 

Although the Germans gave themselves the airs and often the title 
of an "'Occupationsmacht,'' the legal view which we entertained of the 
presence of von der Goltz's men in the country was that they were 
serving as a police force under Article XII of the armistice which pro- 
vided: *'A11 German troops at present in territories which before the 
war formed part of Russia must likewise return to within the frontiers 
of Grermany ... as soon as the Allies shall think the moment 
suitable, having regard to the internal situation of these territories.'' 

In other words, the AUies, unable to furnish their own troops to act 
as bulwarks against Bolshevism, had delegated to their late enemies 
this disagreeable detail in the East. If the German has not since 
served us with loyalty and affection, it is nothing to be wondered at. 
We gave a delicate job to an unfaithful steward and we may live to 
lament the consequences. 

At the time of our arrival in Libau the civil government was headed 
by a graduate of the University of Nebraska, a Lett by the name of 
Karl Ulmannis. Mr. Ulmannis' cabinet was composed with one 
insignificant exception of patriotic Letts who had as practically the 
only plank in their political platform the maxim '"an independent 
Latvia for the Letts." The name Latvia as the designation of a new 
nation dates from a convention held in Riga in November, 1918, at 
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which rq>re8entatives of the different political parties met and con- 
stituted a new nation to be composed of the ancient Duchy and former 
Russian Govenunent of Courland» the southern part of the former 
Russian Government of Livonia or Livland, and- Lattgalia or the 
western part of the former Russian Government of Vitebsk. This 
provisional government had not been constituted on any very satis- 
factory democratic principles and was not in itself a particularly 
strong government. Nevertheless it was a national Lettish govern- 
ment and rq>resented the only civil authority in the country. Tower- 
ing above it was the military authority of General von der Goltz who 
held the supreme police power in the country and whose troops repre- 
sented the only bulwark against the red tide of Bolshevism to the east. 

It was therefore with no little consternation that we found ourselves 
spectators of the coup d'iUd of the Baltic Landeswehr on April 16th. 
I had read of coup d'itats before, but had never seen one. They 
carried to my mind the conc^tion of something Napoleonic and 
grandiose. I pictured a coup d^Siat as the launching of titanic new 
forces into the political arena. But this particular coup d^HoA was 
perhaps more like a bump supper or a riotous twenty-firster than 
anything I can think of as a comparison. But even here I am inac- 
curate because th^e was comparatively littie ""fiez" in the country. 
The ''Mow of state*' was executed rather in a spirit of boyish hilarity 
than of Bacchanalian revel. Baron Hans Manteuffel, the Com- 
mander of the Baltic Landeswehr* was an energetic and ambitious 
young Baltic nobleman, somewhat inflated by family pride, and 
violently opposed to the plebeian and pusillanimous rule of Karl 
Ulmannis and his associates. It was the old story of the clash of the 
feudal gentry with the new democracy, of a Duke of Courland with 
the honest peasant of Latvia and Nebraska. Manteuffel came bade 
from the front with his unit, entered Libau jubilantly, seized the 
oflSices of the government, captured one or two of the ministers, forced 
others to sedc agylum in the British and American Missions, distrib- 
uted notes of the Lettish treasury amongst his loyal soldiery and put 
Baltic sentries at critical points about the town. A seventy-seven 
appeared in the principal square, and small details of cavalry patrolled 
the streets. On the same day German troops likewise of General 
von der Goltz's command made a demonstration in the Naval Harbor 
of Libau, killed one or two Letts and did considerable damage to 
property. 

The coup d^tiai of Hans Manteuffel was dramatic but not particu- 
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larly sanguinary, the only casualties being those at the Naval Harbor. 
However, its effect was to put the Allies in a most embarrassing posi- 
tion. Th^ had presented to them an option of three courses. One 
was to acquiesce in and acc^t the act of lawless violence of a haughty 
young nobleman riding at the head of a few land-holding reactionaries, 
supported by the military might of Prussia. This course was exceed- 
ingly unpalatable. A second course was to bring Allied troops to the 
scene of action, kick the Germans out, bag and baggage, and re- 
establish the Ulmannis Government by the force of arms. Ulmannis 
made no secret of the fact that he would like nothing better. This 
course, though it had something to recommend it, was more drastic 
than anything that public opinion at home was likely to stand for. 
Indeed it was impracticable from several points of view, militaiy as 
well as political. A third course was to attempt by diplomatic pres- 
sure to compel the Baltic Landeswehr to withdraw their troops, dis- 
avow their lawless act, and reinstate the Ulmannis ministry; then to 
undertake to assist the 'Letts in training and equipping a national 
army which should supersede the Germans. This course, although 
difficult and involving delicate measures, was the one determined upon. 

General von der Goltz was approached. It was pointed out to 
him that as the overthrow of the Ulmannis ministry had been aecom*" 
plished by troops in his conunand, the only possible inferences were 
that the coup d^Stai had been executed by his orders and authority or 
else his troops were without authorization interfering with the law- 
fully constituted civil authority which had been expressly recognized 
by the German Government in a treaty of four months before and 
which the German troops were supposed to be assisting. General 
von der Goltz took the position that the coup d*ftai took place without 
his knowledge or authority, and that his policy was one of strict non- 
intervttition in the affairs of Latvia. He admitted, however, that 
the Landeswehr's acts constituted a breach of military discipline. 
However, he stated that the men purported to act in the interest of 
the sui^ression of Bolshevism and disloyalty in the provisional gov- 
ernment of Ulmannis and of the maintenance of the front in security 
against Bolshevik invasion. 

While von der Goltz's answers were for the most part but cunning 
evasion, it was undoubtedly true that the Baits and Baron Manteuf- 
fel's unit in particular were sincerely anti-Bolshevik in their senti- 
ments and to that extent were valuable friends of the Allies. It was 
also true that they had borne a disproportionately large share in the 
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fighting of the last few months. It seemed to the Allied representa- 
tives on the spot manifestly unfair that the Baits who represented 
property and the conservative elements in the population generally 
and who had fought the hardest for the preservation of their countiy 
should be absolutely without representation in the government. A 
meeting of the Allied representatives was held at which it was agreed 
to send a letter to Greneral von der Goltz stating that they considered 
it necessaiy that the officers of the two units participating in the coup 
dChai be relieved, that their commands be sent away from Libau and 
that thereupon in the interest of a vigorous prosecution of the war 
against Bolshevism, th^ would recommend that their governments 
only support a governing body for Latvia which included a fair repre- 
sentation of all national elements in their proper proportion. The 
letter was duly dispatched and formed the first of a series of letters 
back and forth which it is needless to describe in detail. General von 
der Goltz was throughout courteous and correct in his official dealings 
with the Allied representatives but entirely failed to convince them 
that he was an honest man acting in good faith for the welfare of 
Latvia and the protection of Western Europe from the Bolsheviks.^ 

The efforts of the Allied representatives for the next few weeks were 
directed to obtaining from the Baits a retraction of responsibility for 
their act of violence and to bringing about the establishment of a 
coalition ministiy for the sake of carrying on the war against the Bol- 
sheviki. Their means to this end were neither as numerous nor as 
satisfactory as might have been hoped. The massed military power 
of the Allies was far away and hard to get at. Spa might thunder and 
protest but it was by no means certain that Greneral von der Goltz 
in far away Latvia was going to rattle about in his high-topped 
Prussian boots merely because he got a letter from Spa. The British 
Navy, however, in accordance with its best traditions, was on the job. 
The very day of the coup d^Hat it had run two destroyers along the 
custom-house quay at Libau, and although the ships had never fired 
a gun they exerted a most wholesome moral influence. And an even 
stronger influence was exerted by twelve hundred tons of the best 
American wheat floiu* which lay in warehouse in the harbor awaiting 
distribution to the hungry population under the direction of the offi- 
cers of the American Belief Administration. No one who has not 
been in a starving land can realize the overpowering strength of food 
as a political weapon. No government could possibly hope for sue- 

^At least through July. His good mamiers may have flagged later on. 
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oess in Latvia which could not get that flour and distribute it. Con- 
versely any government which did get it was assured at least momen- 
tary support. The Baits had been told at the outset that American 
food would not be given to a government founded on an intolerable 
act of lawlessness. This declaration had a decidedly sobering effect 
on their counsels. Mr. Ulmannis, the deposed premier, however, 
buoyed on by hopes of Spa and visions of doughboys debarking on 
the sandy Courland coast, was less tractable. Every day we hoped 
would be the birthday of a coalition government in Latvia. Long 
and patiently the Allied Missions worked to bring pressure to tlus 
end, but in vain. At last, an ultimatum was presented to the Baits 
and Letts. "If the (new coaUtion) ministry is not formed before 
midnight of May 7th the Allied representatives will ask their govern- 
ment to maintain the restrictions of the blockade sine die. They will 
thereupon cease all relations until the formation of a ministry with 
Mr. Uhnannis as Prime Minister, having the following numerical 
composition, seven members of the Ulmannis ministry, three Baits, 
one Conservative Lett and one Jew." This ultimatum did not prove 
effective and it only remained, as the French Commodore said, to 
"couper les ponts." This was accordingly done. 

Thereupon Mr. Needra, a Lett and a well-known Lutheran parson, 
annoimced the formation of a cabinet with himself as Premier. He 
had already been named as Premier in a paper cabinet which the Baits 
had gotten up without his knowledge or consent. He had refused 
to permit himself to accept the premiership from the Baits on these 
terms, well knowing that they wished to use him as their tool. But 
he at length consented to serve because he saw that he was the only 
likely successor to the refractory Ulnumnis. Mr. Needra came to the 
Allies on May 10th to say that he had a projebt for rescuing Riga from 
the Bolsheviks for which he wanted Allied support. He also desired 
Allied recognition of the ministry which he was forming. No one with 
the cause of humanity at heart could forbear sympathy with the rescu- 
ing of Riga from the horrors of the Bolshevik r^me; but the AUied 
Missions on the spot entirely lacked authority to pledge support to 
Needra's government and the old difficulty still existed that any 
ministry not tracing its descent from the Ulmannis cabinet was based 
on the violence of the Manteuffel gang. Accordingly Needra was 
obliged to leave the AUies and go to the Germans for support. What 
pledges General von der Goltz or his superiors in Berlin gave to Mr. 
Needra and what promises Mr. Needra was obliged to give in con- 
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sideration therefor I can only gpeculaie; but as Needra had no money* 
he was in a position to promise nothing but land, and as Germany was 
not going out of her way to do gratuitous favors, it is fair to assume 
that a promise of land was made. At all events, Riga was taken on 
May 22nd, by the storm troops of the Baltic Landeswehr, followed in 
column by Letts, Russians and the Iron Division. Baron Manteuf- 
fel, leading his men with conspicuous gallantry, was killed. Prince 
Lieven sustained dangerous wounds. The Bolsheviks were driven 
beyond the confines of Latvia, if we except part of Lattgalia; and the 
Lettish government, t. «., the cabinet of Needra, was established in 
Riga as its capital. 

In the month following the formation of the Needra cabinet I was 
in Lithuania and Poland. Life in these countries was comparatively 
tame. The Lithuanians were fighting Bolsheviks with vigor and 
considerable success. In spots in Lithuania as well as in Poland Jews 
were being persecuted and occasionally massacred with an energy that 
might have been praiseworthy in another cause. The reason invari- 
ably given for the Jewish outrages was that the Jews were in league or 
at least in sympathy with the Bolsheviki. I am convinced there was 
only a bare minimum of truth in this accusation, but that is another 
story. Life without a coup d^tiaiy a cabinet crisis or an incipient dvil 
war seemed dull. I had become accustomed to a life as eventful and 
almost as unusual as that of a second trombone at the court of the 
Mikado of Titipu. 

It was a relief to get back to libau on the 7th of June. I learned 
on my return that events beyond Riga had taken a new and most 
interesting development. The German and Bait troops who had 
captured Riga on the 22nd of May had pushed beyond the town and 
instead of going due east in pursuit of the retreating Bolsheviki had 
turned northeast towards Wenden where they had encountered 
Esthonian troops and the Lettish troops of Col. Semitan operating 
imder the Esthonian command. These Esthonian and Lettish units 
had been engaged in driving the Bolsheviki out of Northern Livonia. 
Now that their task was virtually completed, instead of obtaining the 
rest which they deserved th^ found themselves confronted with a 
new and to them more hideous invader, the German. The German 
command allied as its reason for turning north against the Estho- 
nians the fear of a flank attack from the Letts in the Esthonian army 
who sympathized with the deposed Ulmannis as against the premier 
of the moment, Mr. Needra. That the real reason of General von 
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der'Goltz*8 oommand for turning north was less creditable there is 
very little doubt. I believe the evidence is quite sufficient to show 
that General von der Goltz*s forces were out and are still out to sub- 
due and colonize and control as much of the Baltic territories as 
possible. In the fighting which ensued the Esthoni'ans were victors. 
The Allied representatives, however, deeming needless the bloodshed 
of this new war, which was rapidly assuming the aspect of a civil 
conflict (Col. Semitan was an Ulmannis man and against Needra), 
did not allow the struggle to go to a militaiy conclusion but effectually 
used their power to force an armistice on the warring parties, so that 
hostilities were brought to a dose at Wenden on June 10th. This 
armistice, however, served as only a temporary respite from the Balto- 
German-Letto-Esthonian hostilities. The Landeswehr commander, 
in spite of a solemn wamijig from Greneral Gough, the head of the 
British Military Mission, on June 20th notified the Esthonian com- 
mand that the armistice was at an end and started offensive opera- 
tions near Lemsal. In this connection it is worth while to quote 
an order of the Baltic Landeswehr dated Riga, June 16th, and headed 
^'Confidential. To be destroyed after use." I quote the quaint 
English of the Lettish translator: 

*' To the cffieersfor aequainting the men. 

As it will probably come to a fight with the Uhnannis-Letts and Esthonians 
the followmg, as regards the present position, is to be considered: 

After the overthrow of Ulmannis government, which is hostile towards the 
€rerman8, in Lettland, in April last it was replaced by that of Needra. Al- 
though Needra is an enthusiastic Lett he will not be in opposition to the local 
G^mans in regard to their right to live, to do business, and to make headway 
in the country. On the other hand, as regards the aims of Ulmannis it is 
known by his own statements and numerous instances that he wishes to exter- 
minate and to expel not only the so-called "Barons,'* but every local German. 
From news just received from England it may be concluded with certainty 
that Etaglish aims are identical, t. e., both to make impossible every endeavour 
of Germany becoming strong and to frustrate, by all means, the coming alli- 
ance of Germany with Russia. With the assistance of Esthonians and 
Ulmannis a Lettland is to be called into existence which is to be a tributary 
of England and is to serve as a wedge between Germany and Russia. EUiving 
this in view, England not only frustrated at the time the armistice concluded 
on the 10th of June, a. e. at Wenden and sanctioned already by the AlUed 
Powers according to which Lettland, t. e., the Government Needra was prom- 
ised Northern Lettland and Esthonians and Ulmannis-LetUsh troops bad to 
clear the district, but is now creating conditions under which Germanism 
must go under on the Baltic coast, vis.: 
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1. Setting up the Miniatry Ulmannis. 

2. Sending bock one-half of the German troops to Germany, etc. 

In other words, England thinks to have found in the Esthonian troops 
and the two Lettish Ulmannis brigades the necessary force in order to give 
the Germans here the death-blow, to make impossible for Germany every 
later development and expansion and to steal from Germany the opportunity 
of having before long a great and powerful ally — ^Russia. Ulmannis and the 
present Esthonian Grovemment are half-Bolshevistic which is demonstrated 
by the fact that they have taken into their service whole Bolshevist regiments 
and have called Red Guards, who are in hiding in forests, to combat, with 
arms in hand, the Grermans — the Iron Division and the Landeswehr. Eng- 
land has, as the reward of Judas, got from Esthonia the island Oesel in order 
to make "business as usual" on both sides. 

If it is now impossible that the treaty of the Esthonian armistice of the 
10th June a. c. attains again its full force and Ulmannis' government remains 
in power, then Germanism and every Grerman here are lost. France and 
America, as it has been shown by the negotiations, are against England. 
Therefore, the hour requires the support of the government Needra and the 
prevention by all means of the coming of Ulmannis government. This can 
only be achieved by a victory over the Esthonian and the Lettish Ulmannis 
troops and must be assisted by the Iron Division with all strength at their 
disposal. 

The revival of the Bolsheviks is a new danger threatening already from the 
East, but this can only be combated when Northern Lettland is freed from 
Esthonians and rebellious Letts and an anti-Bolshevist Government is here in 
power. 

Finally, the question to be asked is not whether one wishes to fight. One 
must fight if one does not wish to go under. Further negotiations surely 
throttle us diplomatically. Now is the time of action. There can be no 
doubt that also England will in the end recognize a victorious Lettland, with 
the Grovemment of Needra at head, which will then grant its deliverers land 
for colonization. Only then the German question here will be solved in a 
tolerable way for Germanism, and one will have the prospect in the present 
difficult times of finding a home and possibility of existence in this beautiful 
country. 

The important duty of the leaders is to enlighten convincingly their men 
in this sense. 

The Commander-in-Chuf, 
(Sgd) Fletcher." 

It is an eloquent and significant document. Its spirit is the Prussian 
spirit of 1914. 
Between June 20th and July 3rd the Baltic Landeswehr, assisted 
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by native Germans camouflaged as the First and Second Courlandish 
Regiments, were driven back to the gates of Riga until they took 
shelter in part of the old Grerman defensive line of 1917. Riga was 
shelled by the Esthonians and would perhaps have been captured but 
for the fact that to the great disgust of the Esthonians the Allies again 
intervened and brought about a second armistice on the 8rd of July. 
On the 8th, the unfortunate Mr. Ulmannis arrived in Riga from libau 
accompanied by his old cabinet. Mr. Needra stepped down from his 
premiership and Mr. Ulmannis on the 18th presented the formal 
resignation of his cabinet to the Volksrat (a sort of combination of 
party caucuses). The formation was thereupon effected of a coali- 
tion cabinet having Ulmannis at its head and a composition of seven 
Letts, two Baits and a Jew. The Volksrat ratified this coalition 
cabinet, twenty-three Radical members not voting. Thus the first 
aim of allied policy, the formation of a national coalition ministry for 
the purpose of conducting the war against Bolshevism, was finally 
achieved after three months of effort. 

By June the most pressing problem had become: What to do with 
the Germans? On the 10th General Gough had sent a telegram to 
General von der Goltz ''ordering" the latter among other things to 
send back to Germany one-half of the total German forces now under 
his command. To this General von der Goltz had replied ''I note 
with embarrassment that you permit yourself to give me orders. I 
am a German General and receive orders only from my German supe- 
riors. Your telegram will be transmitted to my superiors and a reply 
will be given through diplomatic channels." 

This was hardly compliance and gave scant promise of compliance 
to come. 

The conference of July 19th at St. Olai near Riga, attended by 
General Gough and General von der Goltz, and representatives of the 
British, French and American Missions and members of the German 
staff, was equally unsatisfactory. General von der Goltz took the 
ground that he had received no instructions from his Government to 
deal direct with General Gough. He said that the German with- 
drawal from Idbau was based on military considerations and not upon 
instructions received through his Government from the Allies. He 
professed anxiety as to the fate of German soldiers who had become 
entitled to land in Latvia, and said in a pitiable way that ''the sensi- 
bilities of his men would be hurt" were they deprived of land under 
agreements made with Mr. Ulmannis' government the previous 
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December (agreements made of course under practical duress). He 
estimated that under exbting conditions of transportation he could 
not get his troops out in less than seventy-four days. In short, to 
every demand of the Allies he opposed pretexts and evasions. 

Just what has happened in Latvia since my return to America last 
August, I can only speculate from the newspapers. But the out- 
standing and all important fact is that a German military force is 
still (November 1) in Latvia and that their presence there despite a 
variety of allied threats bodes no good for the future.^ The Allies 
have thus far to admit a failure for their policy on these all important 
western fringes of Russia. 

From June 16th to July 12th I passed my time at Reval, the ci4>ital 
of the new Republic of Esthonia, a picturesque old city with three fine 
Gothic churches, a mediaeval wall and a castle recalling the Burg at 
Nuremburg. One hundred and fifty miles to the East, (xeneral 
Rodzianko was struggling to effect the fall of Petrograd. An equal 
dbtance to the South the Esthonians were contending with the Boche. 
But in Reval one noticed more than anything the beauty and fra- 
grance of lilacs and the white nights of this far Northern midsummer. 
In the evenings I used to paddle a Rob Roy of the type well known 
between Iffley and the Lasher out into the calm Gulf, returning some- 
times after midnight in a milky twilight. These are the gentler 
memories. 

In July there came that most memorable of all evenings when His 
Majesty's Ship Dragon^ a light cruiser of the vintage of '17, slipped 
silently into the Harbour of Reval and bore us off, — ^three score Brit- 
bh ratings, *' hostilities" men, and two of us American officers. We 
were all homesick. We had seen nothing in Russia calculated to 
cheer or encourage us. But the sun rising far toward the north in 
the midst of the sunset glow, a pale moon and the warm sweet odors 
from the fields ashore, reminded one that God at least had not been 
unkind to these unhappy lands and that the horror and the vileness 
were all of man's own making. 

* * * * * 

At eleven o'clock in the evening of the fifteenth day of July I was 
standing on the curb outside the Gare du Nord crying in a loud voice, 
yet always vainly, to whoso might hear "Taxi!" "Taxi!" 

^ Since I wrote the above, the Germans have withdrawn their Baltic anny ^fhkh 
seems to have become the reliance of Dr. Kapp and other reactionary elements in 
the new German republic 



EDITORIALS 

The Editob Beyond the Seas 

In the absence of Frank Aydelotte in England on Rhodes Scholar- 
ship business, the July number of The American Oxonian has been 
seen through the press by Tucker Brooke. His is the responsibility 
for any editorial remarks, but he deserves no credit for determin- 
ing the general scope of the present issue or inspiring the articles 
contributed. 

Cleabing Houses for International Education 

Attention is invited to Professor Cunliffe's article in this issue on 
the three American educational organizations which now, from some- 
what differing angles, are seeking to foster a better understanding 
between the college men of this country and those of the allied nations. 
The Institute of International Education has already published an 
admirable handbook on educational opportunities in the various 
schools and universities of France, and has in hand a similar work, 
compiled by Dr. G. E. Maclean, on British institutions. The present 
issue of The American Oxonian is devoted in the main to a purpose 
very similar to Dr. MacLean's. Though Oxford be the shrine at 
which we particularly adore, it seems very important today to point 
out that the best opportunities for advanced study in England are 
by no means all pent up in the congested area within a mile and a 
half of Carfax — ^that even Oxford and Cambridge together are far 
from including them all. 

Overcrowded as the British Universities are beyond all previous 
experience, they are taking measures, often quite radical (as at Cam- 
bridge) in view of established custom, to open their doors yet wider; 
and th^ all abound, since the war as before, in the most real hospital- 
ity to foreign students. The Principal of Edinburgh writes : 

''Last summer we had, for a short time, some three hundred U. S. 
soldier students. Their course was too short for much senior work, 
but I think it had its uses in letting them see something of life here, 
and especially perhi^s of what the war had meant to us. They 
learnt, at least, how fervently England wishes for a better under- 
standing with the United States ; and their being here did something to 
promote it.'' 

Americans contemplltting advanced study in Great Britain should 
not allow themselves to be discouraged by stories** of the shortage of 
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room. If» however, they will scrutinize carefully the special facilities 
afforded in their particular field by each of the British Universities 
and will select for residence an institution rather than a name, they 
will do themselves a service and greatly reduce the strain which their 
acconmiodation imposes upon the powers of assimilation and direction 
of their British hosts. Of the broader opportunities to be found in the 
Scottish and Welsh universities, the Principal of Glasgow wrote a few 
months ago: 

"I may say that, knowing and loving and admiring Oxford as I do, 
there are aspects of training, especially in citizenship and manly 
strength and sturdiness of mind and character, in which, in my opin- 
ion, the Scottish Universities do not stand second. And if you want to 
know whether or not there is not * charm,' and the very atmosphere of 
the love of music and the arts and the refining humanities in the 
Welsh Collies, ask a student of Bangor, University College, or of 
Abeiystwyth." 

Any American whose hap it may have been to compete in the play- 
ing fields or schools of Oxford with those terrific Scottish graduates 
whom the populous north sends forth to Balliol, or with the Welshmen 
of Jesus Collie, will possess a lasting understanding of just what Sir 
Henry Jones means. 



[As this number goes to the press. Dr. MacLean's monograph. 
Opportunities for Graduate Study in the British Isles^ has just appeared. 
It may be obtained from The Institute of International Education, 
419 West 117th street, New York.] 



The Fibst Rhodes Scholar Baby Baptized at Oxford 

The following article, embellished by a portrait of mother and child, 
appeared in the Boston Post for March 7: 

**The first baby ever bom to an American Rhodes scholar 'in 
residence' at Oxford recently came into the world. 

''To celebrate this historic event, the little girl, for a girl the baby is, 
had her health drunk out of mighty 'sconces' that date back to the 
time of Charles I. 

"And now she has been christened in the ancient chapel of St. John's 
College — ^the first child of an American student ever to be christened 
in an Oxford Collie chapel. The ceremony was witnessed by two 
New England women. 
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**Thus little Miss Mariel Elizabeth Denman Faucett, whose father is 
the Rev. Lawrence W. Faucett, Rhodes scholar, from the University of 
the South, Sewanee, Tenn., and whose mother was Mariel Barr, 
younger daughter of James Barr, the novelist, becomes a distinguished 
young woman very early in life. 

**IIer proud grandfather, James Barr, is the younger brother of the 
late Robert Barr, and like the latter, who wrote 'In the Midst of 
Alarms,' and other famous works, he got his early journalistic training 
in the United States, though a Canadian by birth. 

Benedicts at Oxford 

''Married Rhodes scholars in residence at Oxford are few. Until 
some three years ago, they did not exist officially. That they exist at 
all is owing to the war. Married men were debarred from Rhodes 
scholarships, but when the war got in full swing and looked as if it 
would go on forever, a number of students who had won Rhodes 
scholarships, despairing of ever being able to take up their studies at 
Oxford and desiring to many, did so. Then, the war ended while yet 
there was ample time for those students to complete their scholar- 
ships. About twenty altogether had married, and something like 
half that number desired to go to Oxford. 

"The Rhodes trustees came to the conclusion that there was a case 
calling for an exception to the rule, so they continued the scholarships 
to those who had donned khaki and muried. And thus it comes that 
there are today eight married Rhodes scholai^ at Oxford. 

One of Four Babies 

''When these finish their studies and 'go down,' it is unlikely that 
ever again will there be any other married Rhodes scholar in residence 
at Oxford. For this reason Miss 'Malbeth,' as little Marid Elizabeth 
Denman Faucett is already nicknamed, becomes uniquely distin- 
guished; she is one of four babies born to Rhodes scholars now in 
residence, she is the only one bom to a scholar who was in residence at 
Oxford at the time, and she is the first and only one to be baptized in 
an Oxford chapel. 

"A christening in a college chapel at Oxford is a very rare occur- 
rence indeed. The chapel of St. John's College is where Archbishop 
Laud, executed in 1645, is buried, the prelate who by his stern 
persecutions caused the Pilgrim Fathers to set out for America just 300 
years ago. It is a weird speculation to ponder what that haughty 
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intolerant spirit must have thought when it bdidd a baby from the 
new world being baptized in the chapel which he had made peculiarly 
his own. 

New England Women Present 

''Among the Americans at the ceremony were Miss Florence A. 
Crocker of Concord, Mass., an American who has resided at Oxford 
since Rhodes scholarships first b^an, and who, by her kindness and 
hospitality, has become known to all Rhodes men as their 'Oxford 
Mother'; Mrs. F. J. Wylie of Boston, Mass., wife of the Oxford secre- 
tary of the Rhodes trust, and Lieutenant C. V. Easum, Rhodes 
scholar from Illinois, who narrowly escaped death a score of times 
during the fighting in France." 

The Oxonian disclaims the spelling BenediclSy and cherishes a 
historic doubt whether the venerable President of St. John's would 
have resented the rite of infant baptism, even as practiced in his own 
chapel on the generation of Puritans. 



Supplying Northern Europe's Mills 

Under the above caption the Boston News Bureau for March 15 
prints an article that begins as follows: 

"F. T. T. Reynolds, a director of the century-old British dye and 
chemical firm of Millward's, is in this country to perfect arrangements 
for an international business alliance through which his company, the 
Cronkhite Co. of Boston and certain Continental firms will co-operate 
in developing trade both ways in textile supplies and similar commodi- 
ties with countries of northern and eastern Europe, particularly those 
bordering on Russia. Mr. Reynolds who was the British government 
agent for allocating dyes and chemicals in England during the war, 
and who spent some time in Russia, with which country his firm and 
its allies are keeping in close touch, says: 

" 'Our community of interest abroad links up Millward's with the 
Anglo-Russian house of de Jersey & Co., having resources of about 
$15,000,000, with the great Russian textile fiom of the Knoops, the 
Egyptian cotton firm of David Rof e & Son, rated at around $5,000,000, 
and the Vienna house of Azriel, which has covered most of what was 
formerly Austria. What we shall buy from, — and in some cases sell 
to, — ^this country will be handled through the Cronkhite firm in 
Boston. A wide variety of supplies, exclusive of cotton, will be so 
handled. We have first call on the Egyptian products of the Rofes, 
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some of them, such as gum tragacanth, being much wanted in the 
textile trade. 

'* * Preparations by the Knoops for cotton mill resumption in Russia 
and nearby r^ons constitute the main enterprise. They are accumu- 
lating suppUes at points adjacent to the Russian frontier with this in 
view. Also Poland, Finland and other northern European countries 
are actively in the market for textile equipment. 

** 'The Knoops, the largest textile operators in the world, known as 
the Rothschilds of Russia and rated above $100,000,000, have already 
got going again in the new republic of Esthonia. At Narva, where 
they practically own the town, they are now running full again the 
largest cotton mills in the world, and are gathering supplies there, via 
Reval and Riga, to be shipped later to their mills near Petrograd. 
This route, when once suppUes flow freely again into Russia, will 
probably be the main trade artery, especially in winter.*" 

Concerning the international policy of his house L. W. Cronkhite, 
Rhode Island and Worcester, 1905, writes : ** Instead of having branch 
houses in each country we are working through recognized firms in 
each country. We beUeve this is more satisfactory, not only from a 
commercial standpoint, but also tends far less to engender jealousy." 
It would seem that Cronkhite is taking up the Russian problem about 
where Hale's labors (as depicted elsewhere in this issue) were forced 
to leave it. 



The Oxttgoing Rhodes Scholars 

B. M. Bosworth, '19, Vermont and Trinity, sends the following 
information concerning the Rhodes Scholars (appointed as of 1919), 
who sail from New York in September: 

*'A sailing party of Rhodes Scholars is, of course, no novelty. 
Former classes have made up sailing parties, and doubtless future 
classes will. But 1919 claims the distinction of being the first to plan 
an organized campaign to get acquainted befo]:e meeting in the fall, 
and to 'stage' a few days entertainment in New York before sailing. 

"'Back in February four of us (Glendening, Sikes, Carter, and 
myself) met and decided to 'start something.' We made tentative 
plans and wrote our fellow 1919-ers. The replies were without excep* 
tion heartily enthusiastic. 

*'With this encouragement we proceeded to tackle the steamship 
companies. Immediately difficulties were encountered. Conditions 
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were extremely unaettled. All the lines changed and re-changed 
their sailings, took off some ships, delayed others, and finally (to ci^ 
the climax) jumped M per cent in their rates. After one or two 
changes in our plans we decided to sail on the AquUania^ September 
25th. 

'* Meanwhile we had received certain personal data from each man. 
This we classified and drew up in the form of a Class * Roster.' A 
concise summary of the 'Roster' gives the following information: 



'82 men represent States. 
4 were chosen at large 

S6 total membership. 



28 are Collie graduates. 
18 are Undergraduates. 
17 belong to Phi Beta Kappa. 
4 men cannot sail with the rest 
of us. 



No. 


Svbject of Study 


Among the first three CcUeges 


14 


T«aw. 




28] 


name Balliol. 


6 


Political Science 


and Eco- 


18 


«i 


New College. 




nomics. 




11 


c< 


Christ Church. 


5 


Literature. 




11 


c< 


Magdalen. 


4 


History. 




10 


« 


St. Johns. 


2 


Chemistry. 




6 


«< 


Trinity. 


2 


Languages. 




5 


(C 


Oriel. 


2 


Mathematics. 




5 


<c 


University. 


2 


Medicine. 




8 


(C 


Merton. 


1 


Philosophy. 




2 


« 


Brasenose. 


1 


Physics. 




2 


« 


Queens. 


1 


Theology. 




1 


(i 


Exeter. 








1 


C( 


Lincoln. 








1 


it 


Wadham." 



The Oxford-Cambridge Runners in America 

Appended to Harold Flack's article in this issue will be found his 
account of the visit of the Oxford-Cambridge Track Team to Cornell, 
under the auspices of the British-American Club of that university. 
L. C. Hull, '07, Michigan and Brasenose, writes of the dinner to the 
team in New York, which the Editor pro tem. was not fortunate 
enough to attend: 

"The team which won the 2-mile relay race at the University of 
Pennsylvania annual relay games on May 1st, establishing a new 
world's record for the distance, consisted of Messrs. Rudd and Milli- 
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gan of Oxford, and Messrs. Stallard and Tatham of Cambridge. Rudd 
is a Rhodes Scholar from South Africa and was 'up* before the War. 
He is one of the most versatile trackmen in the world today and in the 
Oxford-Cambridge meet was second in the 100, tied for first in the 
quarter and won the half mile. He is also a good broad jumper. 
Accompanying the relay team were Alfred Shrubb, the great English 
distance runner who acted as trainer; Jeppe of Oxford, a Rhodes 
Scholar from South Africa who came over as spare man and competed 
in the hurdles at the Pennsylvania games but did not place in the 
finals; Montague who won the Oxford-Cambridge 3-mile race and was 
second in the 8-mile race at the Penn games; and Lt.-Col. A. N. S. 
Jackson, who acted as manager for the team. Jackson, as you may 
remember, won the Olympic mile at Stockholm. I was fortunate 
enough to have met Jackson, who is a B. N. C. man, when he was over 
before the War with the Four-Mile Relay Team from Oxford, which 
won the 4-mile race then at the Penn games, and on the strength of my 
acquaintance with him, booked the team for a dinner in New York at 
the Harvard Club on Thursday, May 6th. Those present at the 
dinner were: Rhodes Scholars: Russell, Willard, Warrington, Crosby, 
Hartley, Ormond, Werlein, Tomlinson, Reid and Hull; Oxford men 
of pre-Rhodes Scholar days: Prof. Denbigh and John G. Milbum, Jr., 
who with his brother Devereaux Milbum, the International polo 
player, used to row in the Exeter boat; and Capt. Bradley, a Cam- 
bridge man and an English friend of mine. I was sorry that we did 
not have a larger crowd to welcome the team, but we had a very pleas- 
ant evening reminiscencing about Oxford, the War, and sports in 
general. (Jackson & Shrubb not at dinner.) " 



A Memorial to E. H. Van Fleet 

The students of the University of Cincinnati have organized a gar- 
rison of the Army and Navy Union to be known as the Elmer Van 
Fleet Garrison No. 168 in memory of E. H. Van Fleet, '17, Ohio and 
St. John's, who lost his life in the war. Among the honorary mem- 
bers of the garrison are President Dabney and Dean Chandler. The 
garrison received its charter in January, and has now about filled its 
quota of one hundred men. 



THE AMERICAN FIELD SERVICE FELLOWSfflPS 

FOR FRENCH UNIVERSITIES 

On May 8 was held at the Hotel Penn^lvania in New York the 
first annual reunion of the American Field Service, the organization 
of several thousand volunteers who drove ambulances and camions 
with the French Army before any American troops arrived in France. 
Preston Lockwood cS the Reunion Committee writes as follows of the 
dinner and of the fellowships founded by the Field Service: 

"Monsieur Jules J. Jusserand, FVench Ambassador to the United States, 
the Honorable Myron T. Herrick, ex-Ambassador of the United States to 
France, and Lieut.-C<J. A. Piatt Andrew, organiser <^ the Service, were the 
principal speakers. Cablegrams were received from a number of prominent 
FVench statesmen, including Deschanel, Clemenceau, Poincar6 and l^viani. 

We believe that the Field Service Reunion has differed from other war reun- 
ions in that it was distinctly forward-looking, and had for its purpose not only 
the renewal of old assodaticms, but also the perpetuation, among future gen- 
erations of Frenchmen and Americans, of the mutual understanding and fra- 
ternity of spirit which marked their relations during the war. To this end, 
the Trustees <^ the American Field Service have united with the Trustees of 
the American Fellowships in French Universities, to found an organisation 
known as the American Field Service FeUowships for French Universities." 

A circular describing the Field Service Fellowships, and including 
an application form, may be secured from the Secretary at 576 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. ** The fellowships in 1921-22 will be of the value 
of $200 plus 10,000 francs," it is stated, *'and are tenable for one year. 
They will be renewable for another year upon application, provided 
circumstances warrant it. . . . The candidate may choose the 
field of study he prefers, but, in general, fellowships will only be 
granted for the pursuit of advanced study in a field in which the 
candidate has already shown profidenq^.*' The fellowships will be 
awarded on the basis of national competition ^'to competent gradu- 
ates of American universities," and the recipients will be expected to 
sail for France "on or about July 1, or preferably earlier, in the year 
in which the award is made." 



BOOK REVIEW 

The Truth Abotd the Jameson Rend, by John Hays Hammond, as 
Related to Alleyne Ireland. Boston: Marshall Jones Company, 
1918. 

The contents of this little volume appeared first in the North 
American Reriew of August and September, 1918. The book is one 
of extraordinary interest and, coming as it does from a man who was 
one of the four members of the Johannesburg Reform Committee 
active in the preparations for the revolution and sentenced to death 
by Kruger's "" hanging Judge'' Gregorowski, it gives a particularly 
vivid picture of the movement which was foiled by Jameson's prema- 
ture entrance into the Transvaal. One fact perhaps which makes the 
story seem so new is that the death sentences of the principal actors 
were conunuted partly on the understanding that they should say 
nothing about South African politics for a period of three years. By 
the expiration of that time the South African War was in progress and 
popular interest in the raid had flagged. The volume emphasizes 
the division of sentiment among the Boers concerning the reform 
movement, and offers interesting matter for speculation as to what 
would have been the effect on the World War if the Boer War had not 
broken out in 1899 but had been precipitated by Germany in 1914. 

Editob. 



American Express Services 

for the 

Rhodes Scholar 

The American Express Company with its many 
offices in England and on the Continent can be of 
great service to the Rhodes Scholar and to all Amer- 
icans traveling abroad. 

Steamship Tickets on transatlantic lines may be 
procured at all offices in Europe and America. 

Travelers Cheques issued in Pounds Sterling and 
French Francs, as well as in Dollars, insure your 
American money against unscrupulous money chang- 
ers and fluctuation in the rate of exchange. They 
are good in all of England and on the Continent. 

Conducted Tours through France and Italy and 
automobile trips through picturesque England are 
arranged from time to time and should fit into the 
long vacation. 

Independent Journeys with itineraries and tickets 
complete may be arranged at any time. 

Banking Accounts may be opened at the London 
office at 6 Haymarket, where securities may be kept 
and investments made. 

The London office may well be used as headquarters 
by all the Company's patrons visiting England. 
Here cables may be received and sent, mail held or 
forwarded, as the patron directs, and here the leading 
American newspapers are on the reading racks. 
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THE ROLL OF HONOR 

In the following pages will be found brief sketches of the lives, and 
especially of the war records, of the twelve American Rhodes Scholars 
who gave their lives in the war. The information that has been 
received varies much in fullness and in intimacy of personal details. 
Only those who knew these men can call up from their memories the 
more vivid traits that make their comradeship an imperishable thing. 

There is no need of eulogy in setting down the records of these 
men; we know what they were and what they did. Nor is there reason 
to single out any of them for especial mention; all were gallant, all 
were well loved. They came from many homes and from many walks 
of life to learn from a common Alma Mater: the need of the world 
brought them to fight for a common cause: ''and in their death they 
were not divided." 

"Though love repine, and reason chafe, 

There came a voice without reply, — 
* Tis man's perdition to be safe, 

When for the truth he ought to die.' " 

William Anderson Fleet, (Virginia and Magdalen, 1904). 

Both as a boy at Culver Military Academy, of which his father. 
Colonel A. F. Fleet, was Superintendent, and later at the University of 
Virginia, Fleet attained high distinction as scholar and as sportsman. 
He was president of his class at the University in the senior year, and 
won tennis championships at school and in inter-imiversity matches. 
Receiving both the B. A. and the M. A. degrees in 1904, he went to 
Magdalen, the first Rhodes Scholar from Virginia. 

At Magdalen, writes one of its dons, "Fleet disarmed all criticism 
by a frank enthusiasm, an almost childlike simplicity and modesty 
which, quite without his knowing it, captured the college. For three 
years he was as much respected as any undergraduate of his time." 
He continued to play tennis both for his college and for the 'Varsity, 
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winning in 1906 his half-blue in a victorious match against Cambridge. 
He also won championships in matches at Champery and at Mon- 
treux, Switzeriand. Fleet was a conscientious student, reading hard 
for Honor Mods and Greats. He took a third in Honor Mods in 
1906; the following year he went down without taking a degree, for 
Greats required four years. In June, 191 7, however, both the B. A. 
and the M. A. were granted under the special provision for men in the 
service. 

On his return to America, he was a preceptor at Princeton for one 
year, but owing to his father's failing health, he returned to Culver. 
He assisted in the administration of the school, and kept up his tennis, 
winning the Indiana state championship in 191 5. 

Eager to anticipate the entry of America into the war, Fleet went 
to England in the summer of 19 16, and surmounting all technical 
difficulties, enlisted in the Artists' Rifles in October. He was com- 
missioned a Second Lieutenant in the Grenadier Guards in January, 
191 7, and sent to France in August. Just before going out, he mar- 
ried Cecil, daughter of Sir Charles and Lady Lyall, whom he had 
known while an undergraduate at Oxford. His regiment took part in 
the desperate fighting in Flanders, and Fleet was gassed at Lange- 
marck on September 6, 191 7. After recovering in England, he went 
out again in December. On May 18, 191 8, he was in a rest billet 
near Arras, having been engaged in hard fighting continuously since 
the opening of the German drive. A German bomb was dropped on 
a tent containing four officers. Fleet was instantly killed, with one 
other, and the rest died within twenty-four hours. 

Fleet's colonel, Viscount Gort, wrote: "Anything I ever asked him to 
do was accomplished by him with a total disregard to his own personal 
safety, and he alwa3rs set a magnificent example to us all." But per- 
haps the comment Fleet himself would have valued most was made 
by the Magdalen don, some of whose words are given above: "No young 
Englishman has done more for England than Fleet did, for none can 
do more than die for her, and none has done it more enthusiastically 
and spontaneously." 

Arthur Henry Marsh, (Nebraska and Keble, 190s). 

From the Racine Grammar School, in Central City, Nebraska, 
where he won a gold medal for scholarship, and was Head of the 
School, Marsh went to the University of Nebraska, and graduated in 
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1905. At Keble College he read Theology, receivmg his B. A. in 1908, 
and his M. A. in 191 1. 

Like his father, Canon Arthur E. Marsh, he took orders in the 
Episcopal Church. He was instructor in Greek and Latin at Racine 
College, 1908-1909, and instructor at the National Cathedral School 
at Washington, D. C, from 1909 to 1914. He then became head- 
master of the Bishop Scott School for Boys, in the diocese of Oregon. 
In 191 5 he returned to Nebraska as vicar of St. Paul's Church, Omaha,* 
and was also Chaplain of the Clarkson Hospital. He had been mar- 
ried in 19 1 4 to Miss Nancy J. Payne, and had two sons. 

In July, 19 1 8, Marsh was appointed to a chaplaincy in the army, 
with the rank of First Lieutenant; he had long been wishing to take 
his part in the war. He sailed for France on July 30, and was assigned 
to the 3rd Battalion of the i8th Infantry. On the night of October 3, 
after only two months of the service to which he had so eagerly given 
himself, he was gassed, and died of pneumonia at Vittel, in the Vosges, 
on October 7. 

H. L. J. Williams, (Georgia and Christ Church, igo8), 

Williams was valedictorian, both at the Gresham High School, Macon, 
Georgia, and at the University of Georgia. After graduating from the 
University in 1907, he studied law there for one year, and went to 
Christ Church in 1908. At Oxford he read Theology, receiving his 
B. A. in 1910, and his B. Litt. in 191 2. In the same year he became 
rector of St. Stephen's Church , Milledgeville, Georgia, and in 1913 
Professor of New Testament History in the University of the South. On 
Jime 24, 19 14, he married Eleanor Priscilla, daughter of Chancellor 
Barrows of the University of Georgia. When the United States went 
into the war Williams refused to accept non-combatant duty, but in- 
stead enlisted in May, 19 17, at Fort McPherson, Georgia, and in 
August was commissioned a Captain. He was assigned to several 
training regiments, and went overseas in April, 19 18, in command 
of Co. D, 326th Infantry. It was while serving, with several of his 
fellow officers, with the 31st London Regiment, for instruction, that 
he met his death. On June 9, 19 18, his party was repairing wire en- 
tanglements in the teeth of violent machine gun fire, almost within 
the town limits of Albert. The man next to Williams was instantly 
killed, and others were struck; Williams was mortally wounded. He 
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nevertheless insisted^ and indeed commanded, that the first aid 
administrations be made to those who fell at his side, and himself 
participated in the work. His body was brought mider desperate fire 
from Albert to Abbeville, where he was buried with military honors in 
the presence of his commanding officer and his entire regiment. During 
his short service at the front, he had won the affection of all who 
served with him. 

William John Bland, (Ohio and Lincoln, igio). 

As a boy in Weston High School, Washington, D. C, Bland showed 
his interest in military training, commanding the company of cadets 
which was awarded by President Roosevelt, at the annual competitive 
drill, the banner for the best drilled company in the Washington High 
Schools. He commanded the summer military camp, with the rank 
of Colonel. As an imdergraduate at Kenyon College, he was prominent 
not only as a scholar, but as a debater, an editor of literary publica- 
tions, and a manager of athletic teams, and graduated in 1910 with the 
degrees both of B. S. and of M. A. 

During his years at Oxford, Bland's solid attainments and his g^al 
character won friends ever3rwhere. His sunny smile was proverbial. 
His election to the presidency of the American Club came as a matter 
of course; and he enjoyed as well the unique distinction of being the 
only American who has ever been elected President of the Oxford Union 
Society. In 1913 he received the degree of B. C. L., and returned to 
his home in Kansas City, Missouri. 

Admitted to the bar in 1914, Bland rapidly became recognized as an 
able lawyer in private practice, as a member of the faculty of the 
Kansas City Law School, and as Assistant City Counselor. He entered 
the first reserve officers' training camp at Fort Riley, Kansas, and was 
commissioned a Captain in August, 1917; before he sailed for France 
with the 89th Division in June, 1918, he had become a Major. Mean- 
while he had been married, in September, 191 7, to Miss Mary Agnes 
Johnson, daughter of Judge William T. Johnson, of Kansas City. 

Bland's battalion absorbed from him his high spirits, and was ready 
for the St. Mihiel drive. He led his men over the top on September 
12, 191 8, and gained his objective; but while he was lying on the 
groimd resting, the enemy's aeroplanes located the battalion's position, 
and directed shrapnel at it. Bland was struck by a piece of shell, 
and was instantly killed. His battalion continued to advance, as one 
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of his officers writes, "as if he had been with us." For two days his 
body was guarded by his orderly, till the chaplain arrived and he was 
buried. 

Charles F. Hawkins, (Massachusetts and BaUiol, 191 4). 

Hawkins prepared for college at the Warwick (New York) High 
School, and graduated from Williams College in 191 2. He was vale^ 
dictorian of his dass. Two years of chemical research at Harvard 
brought him his A. M. in 1914. After his first term at Balliol, he went 
to Belgium as one of the original group of eight Rhodes Scholars who 
were selected to work under the Conmiission for Belgian Relief, and 
acted as delegate for the Conunission in Luxembourg. He wrote' at 
this time, "The Belgians are patriotic to the core — full of enthusiasm, 
full of courage, and we are trying to keep them full of food." His 
work, which was exceptionally good, was posthumously recognized by 
a Medal of King Albert. After six months of service in Belgium, he 
returned to Oxford, and received his B. Sc. in 1917. He was President 
of the American Qub. 

On returning to America, Hawkins became Instructor in Chemistry 
at Williams College, but resigned in February, 19 18, to enter the 
Experimental Section of the Chemical Warfare Service, and was 
assigned to duty in Washington. In April he received severe mustard 
gas bums and spent several weeks in the hospital. In June, after his 
return to duty, he was again severely burned, this time by an explosion; 
he was confined to the hospital for four months. On November 7 he 
was commissioned a Second Lieutenant in the Chemical Warfare 
Service. He was released from the service on December 21, and 
returned to his home. His plan of continuing his career as a chemist 
was cut short by his death on December 27, 1918, of pneumonia, fol- 
lowing influenza, indirectly caused by his accident. A professor under 
whom he studied at Harvard wrote, "He was one of the finest men I 
have ever known, and showed unusual promise as a scientist." 

William Webster Sant, (Ohio and Lincoln, 191 4), 

Both at East Liverpool (Ohio) High School and at Kenyon College, 
Sant won high academic distinction. He graduated from Kenyon in 
1913. After a year at Oxford, he went in December, 1915, to Egypt 
in the Y. M. C. A. Serving as a secretary first at Cairo and then in the 
desert near Ismailia, he followed the British troops into the Holy 
Land. While serving behind the front trenches at Gaza, he was 
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stricken with dysentery, and died in the military hospital at El Arish 
on June 20, 191 7. Mr. Jessop, the General Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 
in Egypt, sa}^ that Sant was one of their best secretaries. He was 
the first American Rhodes Scholar to give his life after our country 
entered the war. 

Robert Hamilton Wassen, (South Dakota and Queen's, 191 4). 

Robert Warren was the son of President H. K. Warren, of Yankton 
College, South Dakota. As an undergraduate in Yankton College, he 
proved his all-round ability in scholarship, athletics, and literary activ- 
ities. 

After his first term at Oxford, he went to Belgium, and became an 
indefatigable worker under the Committee for Belgian Relief. Because 
of his modesty, it was not till after his death that his friends learned 
that he had been awarded a gold medal for his service in Belgium. 
The following winter he joined the American Ambulance in France. 
No exertion seemed too great for him; yet he was finally worn out by 
the strain of exposure and bad food. With extreme pluck, he persisted 
in his work till he was actually forced to go to the hospital. When it 
became evident that he could not recover, an attempt was made to send 
him home to America; but the officers of the steamer on which he was 
embarked finally refused to receive him, and sent him ashore. He 
died at Bordeaux, November 25, 19 16. A short time before his death 
he had been awarded by the French Government the Medaille 
d'Honneur. He was the first American in the Ambulance Corps who 
received this honor; he died nearly six months before the United States 
entered the war and was the first American Rhodes Scholar who gave 
his life for the Cause. 

George Wayne Anderson, Jr., (Virginia and Christ Church, iqi6). 

Though Anderson was elected a Rhodes Scholar in 191 6, he never 
went into residence. His attitude toward the war was attested by his 
raising the funds necessary to purchase and equip the University of 
Virginia Field Ambulance as early as the winter of 1915-1916. Enter- 
ing the first officers' training camp at Fort Myer, Virginia, Anderson 
was commissioned First Lieutenant of Field Artillery on August 15, 
19 1 7. He was stationed at Camp Lee, Virginia, until November, 
when he was sent to Fort Sill, Oklahoma. Graduating from the 
School of Fire, he was promoted to a Captaincy, and given the Head- 
quarters Company of the 313th Field Artillery, 80th Division. The 
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Division went overseas in May, and after a period of training in Brit- 
tany, reached the front on September 26, in time for the Argonne 
offensive. On November i, 1918, while serving as Adjutant of the 
2nd Battalion of the 313th Field Artillery, and directing the fire upon 
the enemy machine guns that were holding up the American advance 
at the Grand Carre Farm, Anderson was killed, and was buried the 
foUowing day by his brother officers in the American cemetery at 
Nantillois. He was subsequently reburied at Romagne. 

Latimer Johns, (Wisconsin and University, igi6), 

A graduate of Ripon College in 191 1 and an M. A. from Ohio 
State University in 1912, Johns went into residence at Oxford in 1916. 
At the time of his election he was Assistant Pastor of the Grand Avenue 
Congregational Church in Milwaukee. Inunediately after the United 
States entered the war, he returned to this country, and enlisted as 
a private in the 7th Field Artillery. After training at Fort Slocum, 
New York, and Fort Sam Houston, Texas, he became a Sergeant, and 
went overseas in July, 191 7. The regiment had three weeks on th^ 
Toul sector in November, after which Johns was sent to the Field 
Artillery Officers' Training School at Saumur, from which he was com- 
missioned a Second Lieutenant in March, 1918. Except for two weeks 
with a French battery at the front, he was an instructor at Saumur 
until July, when he was assigned to Battery D, 122nd Field Artillery. 
The records indicate that at the time of his death, on the fifth day of 
the Argonne offensive, he had been promoted to a First Lieutenancy. 

"Near Gennes, on September 13, 19 18," says the official account, 
'Xieutenant Johns was in command of a platoon in support of an 
assaulting battalion of infantry. During the attack, he went forward 
ahead of the infantry to establish an observation post, where he directed 
the fire from his guns, thereby rendering valuable aid to the advanc- 
ing battalion. After several attempts, he went through heavy enemy 
barrage and enfilading machine gun fire, but when returning to his 
post, he was killed." For this "extraordinary heroism in action," he 
was posthumously awarded the Distinguished Service Cross. 

Wyatt Rushton, (Alabama and Trinity, ipi6). 

Wyatt Rushton graduated from the Marion, Alabama, Institute in 
1912, took his A. B. from the University of Alabama in 1915, and his 
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A. M. from the University of Wisconsin in 1916. He was sq^pointed 
to a Rhodes Scholarship in the same year and went into residence at 
Oxford. In May, 191 7, he joined the Oxford University O. T. C. In 
July he entered the service of the American Red Cross in France and 
Italy. In September, 1918, he became a private in the 41st Division in 
France, and was promoted to a Corporalcy in December. He died 
while returning to America on the U. S. S. Kansas, February 6, 1919. 

T. H. Edsall, (Nevada and Merton, 1917). 

The only information that has reached the Editor with regard to 
Edsall's service is the fact that he entered the Base Hospital Unit, 
California, in 191 7, and died in January, 1918. 

Elmer Hoover Van Fleet, (Ohio and St. John's, 1917). 

Van Fleet inherited from many generations of his ancestors the 
intellectual interests that he cherished: from one of his grandfathers 
he derived a fondness for mathematics, and from both parents he 
inherited a love of the classics. For a year at the University of Vir- 
ginia, and then for three years at the University of Cincinnati, where 
he graduated in 191 7, he gained high academic distinction. Even 
more striking than his scholarly promise was his interest in his fellows 
and their fondness for him. Not only as captain of the track team 
but as an unselfish worker in other undergraduate activities, he put 
service first. He spent one summer working with a gang of laborers, 
and in the winter taught classes in English for foreigners. 

In his senior year Van Fleet was appointed to a Rhodes Scholar- 
ship, and was admitted to St. John's College: but he never went into 
residence. He tried to enter a reserve officers' training camp. When 
the enlisting officer observed, incidentally, that if he entered the army 
he must forfeit his Rhodes Scholarship, hiis quiet answer, reported 
by a witness, was: "The service of my country comes first. Sir." 
Rejected nevertheless for the camp, he enlisted as a private in the 
signal corps, and learned telegraphy in a night school. His gift for 
friendship was again manifested in his relations with the men about 
him in training at Camp Sherman. He was soon made Corporal, and 
was sent overseas in January, 1918. Before he reached Fraace, he 
died of scarlet fever on board the transport, January 17, 19 18, and was 
buried in St. Nazaire. 



RETIREMENT OF SIR GEORGE PARKIN 

By Frank Aydelotte and F. J. Wylie 

One chapter in the history of the Rhodes Scholarships was brought 
to an end in June of this year with the retirement of Sir George Parkin 
as Organizing Secretary of the Rhodes Trust. Immediately after the 
death of Cecil John Rhodes in 1902, Sir George was called to the task 
of organizing the Scholarships in the United States and the British 
Dominions. During the next few years he visited Canada, the United 
States, South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand in rapid succession, 
calling conferences of university presidents and educational men in all 
the countries where the Scholarships were to operate, building up the 
organization necessary for choosing men under the terms outlined in 
the Rhodes Will. 

The work undertaken by Dr. Parkin (for it is by this title that he 
will always be affectionately remembered by those who remember the 
early history of the Scholarships) demanded a knowledge of educa- 
tional and political conditions throughout the English-speaking world 
such as few men possessed. His own experience as the head of an 
important institution in Canada, his trip aroimd the Empire for the 
London Times, his knowledge of the United States, and his lifelong 
interest in imperial questions made him the one man in the world for 
that task. Perhaps no one who does not have the same range of 
knowledge and experience is qualified to comment on his work, but 
the aspect of it which most people would feel most strongly was his 
constant desire to humanize the process of selecting Rhodes Scholars. 
It was necessary to organize hundreds of committees and to adopt 
uniform methods, but Dr. Parkin was always jealous lest the selection 
of Rhodes Scholars should become a mechanical routine. He was 
always eager to keep it a human and personal problem. It is a great 
tribute to his own hiunanity and to his abUity and knowledge that he 
succeeded so well in this task. 

George R. Parkin was bom on a farm in Salisbury, New Brunswick, 
February 8, 1846. He earned his way through the University of New 
Brunswick, intending first to study law. He taught in the grammar 
and collegiate school at Frederickton, New Brunswick, in order to earn 
mon^ to carry on his studies, but soon became absorbed in educa- 
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tional work and resolved to devote his life to it. He spent the year 
1873-4 at the University of Oxford, taking a prominent part in Union 
debates, especially on imperial questions. His success in carrying a 
motion in favor of closer relations with the colonies against the oppo- 
sition of H. H. Asquith in 1874 won him the secretaryship of the 
Society. 

The fifteen years following 1874 Sir George spent at the collegiate 
school at Frederickton. At the end of this period, in 1889, the Impe- 
rial Federation League asked him to go around the world,, studying 
the problem of the imity of the Empire. This trip and the campaign 
of speaking which it involved filled the years from 1890 to 1895. Dr. 
Parkin made speeches and addresses in all the important cities of the 
Empire. It was said of his work at the time that it "shifted the mind 
of England." And it seems certain that his influence had something 
to do with the response of the British Dominions in the Great War. 

From 189 s to 1902 Dr. Parkin was head of Upper Canada College 
in Toronto, a position which is now held by his son-in-law. In 1892 
he published "Around the Empire," in 1895 his book on *The Great 
Dominion," in 1898 his "Life of Thring." This is perhaps his most 
important book and it is a moniunent to the influence which Thring 
exercised over the man who was destined to be his biographer. He 
published the "Life of Sir John A. McDonald" in 1906, and his book 
on "The Rhodes Scholarships" in 1912. Among the many tokens ol 
public appreciation of his work were a C. M. G. in 1898, an honorary 
D. C. L. at Oxford a few years later, and the K. C. M. G. in 1920. 

It is usually the fate of a man whose task is building up a great 
national, or, as in this case, an international organization that he has 
little time or opportunity for personal contacts and little realization 
of the personal problems involved in carrying out his plans. The 
remarkable thing about Sir George Parkin was that in his case this 
was never true. He has a vast acquaintance with educational men 
throughout the world, and if one may judge by the United States, this 
is a personal quite as much as an official acquaintance. He has never 
been too busy to interest himself in the individual Rhodes Scholars 
of each generation and in their wives and children. He has perhaps 
seen less of the men of the last few classes, but the great majority of 
the Rhodes Scholars in all parts of the world will feel a sense of per- 
sonal loss at Sir George's retirement, and will hope that he may still 
have many years of happy and useful activity. 
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One cannot forbear expressing the wish that at least a part of Sir 
George's activity (one can imagine him as retired but not as inactive) 
will be devoted to recording in permanent form the memories of a life- 
time spent in promoting the cause of the unity of the English-speaking 
peoples of the world. He began his service to that cause half a century 
ago in the days when it seemed least likely ever to succeed. He has 
lived to see his own efforts, and those of other men, bear fruit when, 
toward the end of the Great War, all the English-speaking nations 
were fighting side by side against the greatest challenge since Napo- 
leon's to Anglo-Saxon ideals of international relations, and when the 
aspirations of those who believe in the unity of our race seemed within 
measurable distance of fulfillment. He has lived on undiscouraged into 
these rough days of reaction when younger men who have dreamed the 
same dreams are sometimes tempted to despair of their realization. 
We hope he will make the inspiring story of his life and work his final 
contnbution to the cause. 

Mr. Wylie who has been closer to Sir George's work than any one 
else, sends us the following note on the occasion of his retirement: 

"Dr. Parkin has retired. I know I ought to say 'Sir George': but 
it was as Dr. Parkin that we knew him for the sixteen years that crowd 
my mind today. All my past Rhodes work has been in co-operation 
with him; and I can scarcely picture to myself what it will be not to 
have him to turn to. 

"There is no necessary man, we know that. And the Rhodes Idea 
will go on making its own history, and will raise up new organs of its 
will. But there will always have been only one Dr. Parkin. He 
brooded over the beginnings of the Scholarship system: it was his 
thought that brought it Form. No other man has given so much of 
himself to its growth, or made so much of its meaning his own. He 
has been par excellence the prophet of its purposes. I used to think 
that a prophet must be someone above human nature, or outside it. 
I now Imow that he is only more a man, or a more real man than the 
rest of us. Dr. Parkin has taught me that, along with other things. 
To work with him, or under him, has been an honor and a delight. 

"I am not going to say that we always got through our work in the 
shortest possible time. That is not what prophets are there for. But 
what is expedition alongside of insight? 

'T once asked a friend what sort of man Arnold To3mbee was. He 
replied that he was the kind of man that, if you met him in the street, 
you went home and worked harder than you otherwise would have 
done. That apparently was the way in which his intense personality 
touched men. Putting it somewhat differently for Dr. Parkin, I should 
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say that he is the kind of man that, if you have been with him, your 
work seems a bigger thing afterwards than before. 

^'Probably with Arnold To3mbee it was less the words that produced 
the effect than the man. And it is so with Dr. Parkin. Very likely 
you forget what he said. But somehow you and your work mean more. 

"And, with it all, he. never treated you as a means merely, an instru- 
ment. You were still alwa3rs a man, before whom he laid the wealth 
of his sympathy and his patience. To that S3nnpathy and patience 
Rhodes Scholars, as well as others, owe much. No one remembers 
them more gratefully or will more continuously miss them, than the 
Oxford Secretary. 

"In one sense, and that a very real one, we have lost Dr. Parkin: but 
in another — and we may take some comfort from that — ^we have still 
Sir Gterge." 



THE AMERICAN SECRETARY'S VISIT TO OXFORD 

The writer spent the last Summer Term in Oxford and London on 
Rhodes Scholarship business, leaving New York April 24th and return- 
ing August ist. The primary purpose of the trip' was to make a report 
to the Rhodes Trustees on the reorganization of methods of selection in 
the United States and to discuss problems connected with the working 
of the Scholarships in this country. It was a pleasure to report to the 
Trustees the keenness and efficiency with which the ex-Rhodes Scholars 
in this country have undertaken the task of the selection of the men 
who shall go to Oxford in the future. The Trustees have expressed 
their appreciation of the work of our Committees, and, acting on rec- 
ommendations made by men in various states transmitted by the 
American Secretary, passed in June the following interpretation of the 
basis of selection. This has been formally embodied in the instructions 
to Committees of Selection and will be of material assistance in choos- 
ing men of the type to do us credit in Oxford and afterwards. 

'The ideal Rhodes scholar should excel in all three of the qualities 
indicated, (i. Qualities of manhood, force of character, and leadership. 
2. Literary and scholastic ability and attainments. 3. Physical vigour, 
as shown by participation in outdoor sports or in other ways) but in 
the absence of such an ideal combination, Committees should prefer a 
man who shows distinction, either of character and personality, or of 
intellect, over one who shows a lower degree of excellence in both. 

"Proficiency and interest in open air and athletic pursuits form an 
essential qualification for a Rhodes Scholar; but exceptional athletic 
distinction is not to be treated as of equal importance with the other 
requirements. 

"In studying the academic record of a candidate. Committees should 
remember that conspicuous ability in one subject is a surer guarantee 
of success at Oxford than a mere high average of marks all round, 
such as may result not from real ability but only from industrious 
mediocrity." 

There were in Oxford last term 112 American Rhodes Scholars. This 
term there will be about 125, and next term about 150, a much larger 
number than have ever been in residence at one time before. 

The University of Oxford is facing during these days a great many 
serious problems. One of these is connected with the large number 
of imdergraduates. The Oxford system of residence makes it one of 
the least flexible of educational institutions, and with nearly the normal 
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number of undergraduates plus a thousand or twelve hundred men on 
government grants, the business of housing them is very difficult. It 
is no longer possible for all the men to spend two years in College, and 
in Oxford lodgings are hard to find in spite of the fact that men are 
allowed to live three miles from Carfax instead of being confined to 
the old-time circle of a mile and a half. Finding rooms is one difficulty; 
getting service is another. Lodging-house keepers no longer welcome 
undergraduates who wish to dine in their rooms, and the usual custom 
of the men in lodgings is to dine in Hall. There are also difficulties 
in getting service in the Colleges themselves; at Queen's, and at several 
other places, breakfast and lunch are served in Hall and it seems at 
least possible that the jolly breakfast parties of pre-war days will soon 
be unknown. 

The problem of teaching the increased numbers of undergraduates 
is also a serious one. Many of the younger dons were killed in the 
war and many more have left Oxford for Government or other work. 
Changes have been no less frequent among older members of the 
University. Mr. Ernest Barker of New College, (if we may venture to 
include him in this class) has left to become head of King's College, 
London; Mr. Grant Robertson is to be the head of the University of 
Birmingham; the Principal of Brasenose has retired and has been suc- 
ceeded by Mr. C. H. Sampson, who was formerly Senior Tutor; the 
Dean of Christ Church and the Principal of St. Edmund Hall have 
become Bishops. This list is by no means complete but is only an 
illustration of the way in which the ranks of University teachers have 
been depleted. Last year some tutors were teaching as many as fifty 
men per week, not giving each one an hour to himself as in the old 
days, but taking them in groups of two or three. Colleges feel some 
hesitation in enlarging their staffs (even if that were financially pos- 
sible) to take care of the present undergraduate body since it seems 
probable that after a few years the University will return to something 
near its normal size. 

The rise in prices has brought with it a train of difficulties, both for 
undergraduates and for the University. For Rhodes Scholars the esti- 
mate of £350 a year printed in our Memorandum must be considered 
a minimum. A man who is not careful with his expenses could easily 
use much more. It is my impression that undergraduates are dis- 
tinctly more economical in their habits than during the pre-war days, 
and a permanent change in the direction of economy would probably be 
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a good thing for the entire undergraduate body, even though the 
change carried away some of the customs that those of ns who were at 
Oxford before the war remember with the greatest pleasure. 

Oxford and Cambridge are each receiving this year a grant of 
£30,000 from the government and a Royal Commission is now at work 
investigating the two Universities with a view to recommending changes 
in their organization and further help from the national government. 
How sweeping these changes may be, what via media may be found 
between the liberals (as the Oxford Magazine has it) ''insisting on 
drastic reconstruction so far as consistent with maintenance of best 
traditions" and the conservatives ''pressing for maintenance of best 
traditions so far as consistent with drastic reconstruction," only the 
future can tell. 

Meanwhile changes in the University regulations continue with a 
rapidity which is little short of dizzy when compared with our con- 
servative American institutions. Women have been admitted to the 
University and a large number have already had degrees conferred 
upon them. Common Rooms in Oxford were much exercised last spring 
in discussing the particular style of caps and gowns which these new 
undergraduates were to be required to wear. We are glad to have the 
authority of the Oxford Magazine of October 22nd for the statement 
that after the first degree day for women "it was universally agreed 
that the dress — and especially the caps — of our new graduates does 
great credit to the sartorial taste of the late Vice-Chancellor and the 
Proctors. It was also striking to see how much variety female inge- 
nuity could introduce into the wearing of a uniform dress." 

A new Honor School of Philosophy, Politics, and Economics has now 
been proposed. During the last spring the regulations for this statute 
were the subject of a great deal of discussion. The Oxford Magazine 
of October 22nd summarizes the statute as finally proposed in the 
following paragraph: 

"The object of the proposed School is to provide for the combined 
study of the three subjects, Philosophy, Politics, and Economics, by 
means of a Final Honour School in which candidates shall be able to 
'give special attention,' as the Draft Statute says, to one of the three. 
At present Philosophy can only be studied in connexion with the His- 
tory, and to some extent the Literature, of Greece and Rome, Politics 
and Economics can only be studied as subordinate to Modem History 
(except by such as are content with a diploma) : the Statute attempts 
to provide for a systematic study of each of these subjects in combina- 
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tion with the other two. A certain amount of Modem History is 
included as a compulsory element in the examination, but it goes no 
further back than 1760, and is subordinated (as it had to be imless the 
School was to be overweighted) to the three main subjects. Every 
candidate is required, further, to qualify by means of unprepared trans- 
lation in two modern languages. As to the degree of specialization 
which the Statute makes possible, it is difficult to be quite definite, 
owing to the fact that some of the subjects of examination are on the 
border line between two of the subdivisions, and also because some- 
thing will depend on the way in which the Statute is actually carried 
out; but roughly it may be said that a candidate will be able to 
arrange, if he wishes, that half of the papers which he takes shall fall 
within the subdivision to which he wishes to devote 'special attention.' " 

Several other suggestions for new Schools which should be for modem 
studies what Greats is for classical have been made in Oxford by influ- 
ential groups of men, and it is still possible that some of these may be 
introduced as statutes. It has been suggested that Philosophy should 
be combined with Modem History on the direct analogy of Greats. It 
has also been suggested that a School should be set up combining 
Philosophy with Natural Science. The Oxford Magazine, in comment- 
ing on the School at present proposed, considers it (unjustly, we hope) 
as "one more nail in the coffin of Greats." 

There were last year upwards of thirty men working for the newly 
established Ph. D. degree, and at least one man has taken it. The 
regulations for the degree are still being discussed and it seems likely 
that they will be changed in certain particulars. It is not considered 
feasible at this moment to require the printing of the theses in full, 
and, from the point of view of students from other countries, it would 
certainly be an advantage if, as has been proposed, the time necessary 
for the degree were changed from calendar years to academic years. 
Otherwise a man who begins work for the degree in October cannot 
take it until the October term two or three years hence as the case 
may be, which means practically the loss of an additional year. Men 
who are working for the degree have organized a Graduates Club, of 
which W. R. Burwell is President. 

Socially the undergraduates of Oxford are as active and as full of 
the unrest produced by the war as are the University authorities on the 
intellectual side. The American Club of last spring was very much 
divided on proposals looking to its amalgamation with two larger socie- 
ties. The British American Club is preparing to set up this term per- 
manent club rooms including reading and loimging rooms and 
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restaurant, and has proposed to the American and Colonial Clubs that 
they combine with it, making an organization which should include a 
certain number of Englishmen and representatives of all the English 
speaking countries that send students to Oxford. A still larger dub 
to be known as the Omnibus has been organized in which it is pro- 
posed to combine not merely the clubs representing students from 
English speaking nations, but all the national clubs in the University. 
There are in the American Club warm partisans of each proposal, and 
it has not yet been decided what action the Club will take. 

The activities indicated above comprise only a part of the change 
which has come over Oxford as the result of the war. In some respects 
the University is the same, but in many important ways it is different. 
One thing that has not changed is tlie cordial and unfailing hospitality 
with which Oxford remembers and greets those of her sons who revisit 
her. However sweeping alterations the University may feel it neces- 
sary to make in order to keep up her ''communications with the future" 
one hopes and believes that no stress of numbers, no scarcity pi funds, 
no pressure of Government control will ever make Oxford depart from 
her traditions so far as to conceive of education as a mechanical rather 
than as a human and personal problem. It is the reality of this per- 
sonal relationship, made possible by the College S3rstem, that makes 
Oxford so delightful a place to revisit. 

Note: Since the above was written the statute establishing the 
new Honor School of Economics, Politics, and Philosophy was passed 
in Congregation (on Tuesday, November 9) by ninety-five votes to 
fifty-eight. 



LANTERN SLIDES OF OXFORD 

The Editor has just brought home with him from Oxford a set of 
218 slides of the University, a list of which is printed herewith. These 
slides (a gift from the Rhodes Trustees) are intended for the use of 
Rhodes Scholars, without charge, when they wish to lecture on Oxford 
and the Scholarships. The only regulations connected with their use 
are that Rhodes Scholars shall return the slides immediately after their 
lecture, and that they shall pay return postage on them. 

The collection is large enough to allow a good many men to make 
selections without interfering with each other. Probably fifteen to 
twenty-five will be as many as can profitably be used in a single lecture. 
Men who wish to make use of the slides should preserve this list and 
should ask for them direct from the Editor, giving both number and 
title of the slides which they wish to use, and allowing sufficient time 
to make sure of their arrival. 

These slides were made by Henry W. Taunt, the well-known 
Oxford Photographer. Most of the same pictures have been used as 
illustrations of Taunt's "Oxford Illustrated by Camera and Pen," 
which can be obtained direct from Henry W. Taunt, Cowley Road, Ox- 
ford, for 7s. 6d. Men who wish to refresh their minds as to the 
architectural and topographical features of Oxford will find this book 
admirably adapted to the purpose. Since the slides are reproduced in 
the volume, men who have copies of it can see from the pictures exactly 
what they are ordering. 

The list of slides is as follows: 

I Oxford, from Headington Hill. 

1 a Oxford from Headington Hill, colored. 

2 Oxford, from Tom Tower. 

2a Oxford, Chums (Magd. Coll.). 

3 Oxford, first mention in Saxon Chronicle. 

4 Oxford Castle from Buck's drawing. 

5 Oxford, Old Beaumont Palace. 

6 Oxford, Clerk of Market weighing butter. 

7 Oxford, Agas' plan of Oxford 1558. 
7a Hoefnagel's view of Oxford, colored, 

8 Oxford, Bereblocks Ch. Ch. 

9 Oxford, from the Abingdon Road. 

10 Oxford, from Cowley. 

11 Oxford, from Magdalen Tower. 

12 Oxford, from Hinksey Hills. 
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Lantern Slides of Oxford 

from Hinksey Hills, colored. 

from the Observatory. 

Castle, St. George's Tower. 

Castle, St. George's Tower and Mill. 

Castle from the river below. 

Castle, St. George's Crypt. 

St. Michael's at North Gate. 

St. Peter's in the East, Church. 

St. Peter's in the East, Crj^t. 

Hol5rwell Church (St. Cross). 

High Street with the Sycamore Tree. 

Eastern entrance over Magd. Bridge. 

University Hall and College. 

High Street from Queen's Lane. 

High Street up from St. Mary's. 

High Street up from St. Mary's, colored. 

High Street up from Turl Street to Carfax. 

Carfax from High Street. 

Proclamation of King Edward, January 25, 1901. 

Commarket from Carfax. 

Queen Street. 

Christ Church Bird's-eye view. 

Christ Church Broad Walk, colored. 

Ch. Ch. Tom Quad and Tower. 

Ch. Ch. Tom Quad and Hall. 

Christ Church Hall. 

Ch. Ch. The Hall Stairs. 

Christ Church Kitchen. 

Ch. Ch. Cathedral Cloisters. 

Ch. Ch. Towers from Merton Fields. 

Ch. Ch. Towers from Merton Fields, colored. 

Ch. Ch. Cathedral and Chapter House. 

Ch. Ch. Catiiedral, Nave and Choir. 

Ch. Ch. Cathedral, North Chapels. 

The River and Barges. 

The River and Barges, colored. 

Start of Eight Oar Boatraces. 

Start of Eight Oar Boatraces, colored. 

Race: Eight Oar Boatraces. 

Bump of Eight Oar Boatraces. 

Eights after a race. 

The Frozen River. 

The Frozen River, colored. 

Merton from the Fields. 

Merton Tower from the Grove. 

Merton Tower from the Grove, colored. 

Merton Mob Quad and Tower. 
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$2 Oxford, Merton College Library Interior. 

SZ Oxford, Merton College, St. Alban Hall Front. 

54 Oxford, Merton College Gardens, Rime Frost. 

55 Oxford, University College Front. 

56 Oxford, University College, Shelley's rooms. 

57 Oxford, University College Quad, Hall &c. 

58 Oxford, C. C. C. Interior of Fomider's room. 

59 Oxford, C. C. C. Quad, Gate Tower &c. 

60 Oxford, C. C. C. Garden Front. 
6i Oxford, Oriel CoDege Front. 

62 Oxford, Oriel College Quad, Hall &c. 

63 Oxford, Oriel College Hall Interior. 

64 Oxford, Oriel CoUege, St. Mary Hall Quad. 

65 Oxford, St. Mary's Ch. &c. 

66 Oxford, St. Mary's Ch. from High St. 

67 Oxford, St. Mary's Ch. from Radcliffe Sq. 

68 Oxford, St. Mary's Ch. Interior of Nave. 

69 Oxford, St. Mary's Ch. Porch. 

Oxford, The Brazenose. 

1 Oxford, B. N. C. Front from N. 

2 Oxford, B. N. C. Quad., Radcliffe &c. 

3 Oxford, Radcliffe Library &c. 

4 Oxford, Bodleian from Exeter Gardens. 

5 Oxford, Schools from Cat St. 

6 Oxford, Schools Quad and Tower. 

7 Oxford, Bodleian, Duke Humfrey's Library. 

8 Oxford, Divinity School Interior. 
8a Oxford, Divinity School Interior, colored, 

9 Oxford, Convocation House. 

80 Oxford, New Schools High St. 

81 Oxford Theatre &c. from Broad St. 

82 Oxford, Theatre &c. from New Coll. Lane. 

82 a Oxford, Theatre Interior, colored. 

83 Oxford, Procession to the Encaenia. 

83a Oxford, Rhodes in Procession to the Encaenia. 

83b Oxford, Mark Twain in Procession to the Encaenia. 

84 Oxford, "The Old Order Changeth." 

85 Oxford, Hertford Front and New BIdgs. 

86 Oxford, Holywell Street Old Houses. 

87 Oxford, New Coll. Quad Gate Tower. 

88 Oxford, New Coll. Garden Gate. 

89 Oxford, New Coll. from Schools Tower. 

90 Oxford, New Coll. Reynolds' Window. 

91 Oxford, New Coll. Chapel, East. 

92 Oxford, New Coll. Slipe and Old Walls. 

93 Oxford, New Coll. Garden Front. 

94 Oxford, New Coll. Angle Bastion New Gardens. 
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95 Oxford, New Cloisters and Tower. 

96 Oxford, Queen's Coll. Front from High St. 

97 Oxford, Queen's Coll. Boar's Head Xmas. 

98 Oxford, Queen's Coll. Front Quad. 

99 Oxford, Queen's Coll. Interior of Hall. 

00 Oxford, Queen's Coll. St. Edmund Hall Quad &c. 

01 Oxford, Magdalen Tower from Bridge. 

02 Oxford, Magdalen Coll. & Brdg. from Cherwell. 

03 Oxford, Magdalen Coll. Chapel Interior. 

04 Oxford, Magdalen Coll. Chapel and Quad. 

05 Oxford, Magdalen Coll. Cloister Tower. 

06 Oxford, Magdalen Coll. Grotesques, Wrestlers. 

07 Oxford, Magdalen Coll. Cloister Quad & Towers. 

08 Oxford, Magdalen Coll. Addison's Walk. 
08a Oxford, Addison Walk, colored. 

09 Oxford, Magdalen Coll. Tower and Bridge. 

Oxford, May Morning Magdalen Tower, Choir. 

1 Oxford, May Morning Magdalen Bridge. 

2 Oxford, Somerville College. 

3 Oxford, Cherwell Hall from Lawn. 

4 Oxford, St. GUes' Church E. 

5 Oxford, St. Aloysius' Ch. Interior E. 

6 Oxford, Radcliffe Observatory. 

7 North Oxford from the Observatory. 

8 Oxford, St. Giles' Fair. 

9 Oxford, Taylor Bldgs. and University Galleries. 

20 Oxford, St. John's Coll. from S. 

21 Oxford, St. John's Coll. Qoisters and Quad. 

22 Oxford, St. John's Coll. Garden Front. 

23 Oxford, Martyrs' Memorial from St. Giles'. 

24 Oxford, Martyrs' Cross in road. Broad St. 

25 Oxford, Martyrs, Burning of (from picture). 

26 Oxford, Worcester Coll. Front from Beaumont St. 

27 Oxford, Worcester Coll. Quad, Old Bldgs. 

28 Oxford, Worcester Coll. Garden Front. 

29 Oxford, Worcester Coll. Gardens and Lake. 

30 Oxford, Balliol Coll. (new Front) . 

31 Oxford, Balliol Coll. Library and Quad. 

32 Oxford, Balliol Coll. Chapel. 

33 Oxford, Balliol Coll. new Hall. 

34 Oxford, Trinity Coll. Front Gates and Chapel. 

35 Oxford, Trin. Coll. Library & Old Durham Hall. 
35a Oxford, Trin. Coll. Library, colored. 

36 Oxford, Trinity Coll. Garden Gate. 

37 Oxford, Trinity Coll. from Gardens. 

38 Oxford, Trinity Coll. Lime Walk. 

39 Oxford, Keble Coll. Front. 
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Keble Coll. Cbapel and Quad. 

New Museum Front. 

New Museum Interior. 

Wadham Front. 

Wadham Coll. entrance to Hall. 

Wadham Coll. Hall, Screen. 

Wadham Coll. Chapel from Gardens. 

Exeter Coll. Front. 

Exeter Coll. Chapel Exterior. 

Exeter Coll. Chapel Interior. 

Exeter Coll. Quad Hall &c. 

Exeter Coll. Bume- Jones* Tapestry. 

Jesus Coll. Front. 

Jesus Coll. ist Quad Chapel &c. 

Lincoln Coll. Imp. 

Lincoln Coll. Front. 

Lincoln Coll. Chapel Screen. 

Lincoln Coll. Wesley's Pulpit. 

AU Saints Church from Turl St. 

New City Buildings. 

(The Jewry) from St. Aldates Bear Lane. 

Pembroke Coll. from St. Aldates. 

Pembroke Coll. Chapel Interior E. 

Pembroke Coll. Hall and Quad. 

St. Aldates Street old part. 

Upper Fisher-row or Warham Bank. 

All Souls Coll. Sundial. 

All Souls Coll. Chapel Interior. 

All Souls Coll. Chapel and Quad. 

All Souls Cloisters with St. Mary's &c. 

Frewen Hall & the Union Society. 

Frewen Hall & Union Society, colored. 

Mansfield College. 

Manchester Coll. &c. from New Coll. Tower, 

Mesopotamia Walk. 

Mesopotamia, the Cherwell. 

the Cherwell at the Parks. 

University New Schools, Viva Voce. 

University Conferring a degree. 

a peep from the Sheldonian. 

OxFou) Life 



1 79 Oxford, Torpid races. 

180 Oxford, Torpid races on the flooded river. 

181 Oxford, A Crush of Boats between the Eights. 

182 Australian Cricket Match. 
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Cricket on Cowley Marsh. 

Football on Cowley Marsh. 

Ladies playing Hockey. 

Sports, Hurdles. 

Sports, 100 yards. 

Sports, Half mile. 

Golf on the University Links. 

Polo on Port Meadow. 

Start Putney, Oxford & Cambridge. 

Finish Mortlake, Oxford & Cambridge. 

Sailing Race. 

Skating. 

Skating on the Frozen River. 

Swell's room out of College. 

Undergrad's room in College. 

Group of Extension Students. 

Group of Working Men Students. 

Group of College Dons. 



EDITORIALS 

Plans for the American Oxonian 

The American Oxonian has definitely given up the idea of pub- 
lishing a complete war record. Instead our material was turned over 
to Mr. Wylie and embodied in his Roll of Service, which is already in 
print. Under the circumstances it seemed a waste of money to dupli- 
cate Mr. Wylie's booklet for the American Scholars. One feature, 
however, which we proposed is carried out in this number. It was im- 
possible for Mr. Wylie to print any full account of the men on the 
Roll of Honor, and the material which had been prepared for our own 
list is therefore included in this issue. 

In January we shall devote the entire number to a statistical study, 
made by R. W. Burgess, '08, Rhode Island and Lincoln, of the record 
of the American Rhodes Scholars (i) before their appointment, (2) at 
Oxford, and (3) in this country since their return. The material for 
this record has been gathered during the summer. It was not possible 
to obtain complete returns, but so large a percentage of the men have 
replied that it is possible to speak very definitely about them as a 
group. This is the first careful analysis of information about the 
American Rhodes Scholars which has ever been published, and we are 
sure it will be read with intense interest by the men themselves and 
by all who are interested in the scheme. The returns of books published 
suggest that at some date not too far distant a number should be 
devoted to a bibliography of books and important articles ¥rritten by 
American Rhodes Scholars. 

It is not possible at this moment to announce the material of the 
other numbers for 192 1. We hope to prepare in the course of time a 
much needed bibliography of books and articles dealing with the life 
and character of Cecil John Rhodes. It is our intention to resume with 
the new year the publishing of personal news, which has been almost 
entirely neglected now for two years. 

The Address List is arranged this year by states and countries for 
the purpose of making it easier for Rhodes Scholars and Old Oxonians 
in the United States to get in touch with each other. More and more 
the men in the different sections of the country are beginning to hold 
reunions or to organize regular Oxford dinners. We hope that men will 
now make concerted plans in the various states to recruit desirable 
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candidates for the Scholarships, and it seemed possible that all this 
might be facilitated by printing the addresses in the present form. 

The price of the magazine has now been made $2.00 for the general 
public as well as for Rhodes Scholars. No apologies are necessary for 
this action. It is a tribute to the energy of the Business Manager that 
it has not been necessary to raise the price of the magazine still further 
inasmuch as printing costs have more than trebled during the last few 
years and are still advancing. 



V 

The 1920 Sailing Party 

A committee composed of Charles B. Coolidge, 69 Walker Street , 
Cambridge, William C. Holbrook, 36 Hawthorn Street, Cambridge, and 
Carl £. Newton, 8 Westwood Road, Somerville, Mass., are organizing 
a sailing party to cross by the White Star Olympic, sailing from New 
York December 29th and due in England on January 5th. All the men 
elected as for 1920 are due to begin residence in Oxford in January, 
1921, and we earnestly recommend that wherever possible Rhodes 
Scholars join the party for the sake of the opportunity to get acquainted 
on the way over. The Oxford term begins on January 13th and the 
dates arranged for will allow the men just the necessary time to get 
settled before term opens. 



LITERARY ADVENTURES OF RHODES SCHOLARS 

IN THE NORTHWEST 

Essays, Verse and Letters of Joel M. Jokanson, edited by R. F. Scholz, 
H. B. Densmore, R. B. Casey, and J. B. Harrison. Published by 
the Department of Printing, University of Washington, 1920, 
$3.00. 

Few books that have ever been printed on the subject of Oxford and 
the influence of Oxford training in meeting American problems will 
have more interest for Rhodes Scholars than this collection of the lit- 
erary remains of J. M. Johanson. Because of the unlucky loss at the 
last moment of his whole collection of notes and the manuscript of his 
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thesis, Johanson left Oxford without taking a degree, and there is 
nothing in his record there which could be measured by the "coarse 
thumb and finger" of the statistician in such a study of the record 
of the Rhodes Scholars as we shall print next quarter. This volume 
shows, however, how much Oxford meant to him and in what careful, 
painstaking, human manner he was giving life to these teachings in his 
own work among the undergraduates of the University of Washington. 
The first two paragraphs of his "Statement of Faith," which is 
placed first in the volimie, sound the keynote of the whole book: 

"In the ten years since I left Oxford it has been proved to me that 
I owe most to Oxford for her teaching of the humanities and especially 
for her insistence that the sciences and professions be included among 
the humanities. Perhaps because this teaching was presented to me 
under the name of 'culture,' it did not favorably impress me in the be- 
ginning; but in the end the simple human reasonableness and per- 
suasiveness of it won me over. 

"Although there have been times in the ten years when it seemed 
almost impossible to defend the humanistic method against our in- 
tensely practical world with its scientific measurements, its accuracies, 
utilities, and efficiencies, I have in the main kept faithful. The events 
of the last few tremendous years have convinced me beyond doubt of 
the need in the world for just what Oxford teaches, as she teaches it. 
One need no longer think indulgently of Oxford as the home of lost 
causes, but proudly of her as the nurse of the saving truth." 

The other essays are enlargements of the various articles of Johan- 
son's educational creed. He believed in the qualitative rather than the 
quantitative theory of education. He believed in studying literature 
for its meaning as well as for its form. He believed in democracy, both 
in government and in literary criticism, and had the courage to follow 
his belief even though the results in one case or the other might not at 
a given moment seem to justify it. But we have no space to summarize 
the dozen interesting essays, the collection of poems and the forty 
pages of extracts from Johanson's personal letters, which compose the 
volume. Rhodes Scholars will want to read it for themselves. 

During the war Johanson wrote, "The world looks like a place where 
there will be much work to do for those who have been trained at 
Oxford." Now that peace has come that sentence is truer than ever, 
and no American who has been trained at Oxford but will value the 
stimulus of this book in the doing of his work. 
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The Pacific Review, edited by J. B. Harrison, R. F. Scholz, H. B. 
Densmore, Glenn Hughes, and R. B. Casey. Published quarterly 
by the University of Washington, 75c. a copy, $3.00 a year. 

In these da3rs of the high cost of printing and of almost universally 
commercialized journalism, this group of Rhodes Scholars at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, together with one or two of their friends, have 
had the courage to start a new and thoughtful Review. The first 
number appeared in June, 1920, the second in September. The articles 
are on current topics in the field of international relations, national 
problems and politics, science and literature. The best of the material 
comes up to a very high standard, indeed. Among the noteworthy 
articles printed in the first two nimibers are the following: 

The New Chma and the Yellow Peril Julian Arnold 

Lincoln and Civil Liberty Edward McMahon 

The Turning Point Joel M. Johanson 

Rhodes Scholarships and a Rhodes Scholar Joseph B. Harrison 

The Political Principles of Lord Beaconsfield Allen R. Benham 

Americanization and International Relations F. M. Russell 

Japan's Leadership in Asia Payson J. Treat 

How They Met the Crisis— Anatole France and Romain RoUand 

Otto Patzer 

A Crisis in Scientific Research Frederick M. Padelford 

Democracy and the Press Richard F. Scholz 

We hope that Rhodes Scholars throughout the country will give their 
intellectual and financial support to this courageous venture. 



ADDRESS LISTS OF RHODES SCHOLARS AND OLD 
OXONIANS NOT RHODES SCHOLARS, 

1904-1921 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

(Note: Names of Old Oxonians not Rhodes Scholars are starred in 
the following lists.) 

ALABAMA 

Carmichael, O. C. (Alabama and Wadham, '13), 1225, 17th Ave. So., 

Birmin^am. 
Lange, R. L. (Oklahoma and St. John's, '10), 921-2 First National 

Bank Building, Birmingham. 
Rogers, E. McM. (Mississippi and St. John's, '11), 2100 Jefferson 

County Bank Bldg., Birmingham. 
White, Addison (Alabama and Christ Church, '07), Himtsville. 

ARIZONA 
Rogers, F. W. (Arizona and Exeter, '14), Box 242, Tucson. 

ARKANSAS 

Arnold, W. H. (Arkansas and University, '14), 503 Hickory St., 
Texarkana. 

CALIFORNIA 

Bell, T. S. (New Mexico and Lincoln, '03), 1330 HOlcrest Ave., 
Pasadena. 

Bryant, F. S. (Nevada and Jesus, '13), Box 1305, Stanford Univer- 
sity. 

Butler, V. K. (California and Worcester, 'iz), 27 Buena Vista Ter- 
race, San Francisco. 

Cook, W. C. (New Mexico and Hertford, '14), Union Block, Turlock. 

Crittenden, W. C. (California and Trinity, '04), 519 California St., 
San Francisco. 

Eliot, S. E. (Missouri and Hertford, '05), 3012 College Ave., Berke- 
ley. 

Gerlough, L. S. (Idaho and Jesus, '11), 371 1 Mississippi St., San 
Diego. 

Griffiths, F. P. (California and Balliol, '07), 1107 Merchants Ex- 
change Building, San Francisco. 

Hubble, E. P. (Illinois and Queen's, '10), Mt. Wilson Observatory, 
Pasadena. 
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♦Judy, C. K. (Lincoln, '06), California Institute of Technology, Pasa- 
dena. 
*OvERSTREET, H. A. (BoUtol, 'oo), 1 72 7 Valliga St., San Francisco. 
Spaulding, C. a. (Arizona and St. John's, '08), 508 E. Arrellaga St., 

Santa Barbara. 
Stolz, H. R. (California and Queen's, 'jo), 717 Forum Bldg., Sacra- 
mento. 
Swain, F. G. (Wyoming and Wadham, 'jj), Reider Bldg., Whittier. 
Wallis, W. D. (Maryland and Wadham, '07), 104 S. Angus St., 
Fresno. 
*Wmght, a. T. (New College), Berkeley. 

COLORADO 

Jackson, E. B. (Colorado and Brasenose, '14), 228 E. Kiowa St., 

Colorado Springs. 
NORVELL, G. W. (Sotah Dakota and Queen's, '07), Craig. 
WooDROW, J. W. (Iowa and Queen's, '07), University of Colorado, 

Boulder. 

CONNECTICUT 

^Abbot, M. a. (Worcester), Yale Station, New Haven. 
♦Abbot, W. C. (BaUiol), Yale Station, New Haven. 
^♦Bennett, C. A. A. (Queen's, '04), Route 105, New Haven. 
Blackman, B. (Florida and Queen's, '07), Kent School, Kent. 
Brodie, p. H. (Arkansas and Worcester '13), Canterbury School, 

New Milford. 
Brooke, C. F. T. (West Virginia and St. John's, '04), Yale Station, 

New Haven. Temporary address: St. John's, Oxford, Eng. 
Baring, C. H. (Massachusetts and New College, '07), 96 Event St., 

New Haven. 
Keith, E. D. (Connecticut and Oriel, 'jo), 61 Mansfield St., New 

Haven. 
Means, T. (Connecticut and Merton, 'ji), 201 Edwards St., New 
Haven. 
^NiCKALLS, G. (Magdalen, '86), Quinnipiack Qub, New Haven. 
♦Stokes, A. P. (Noncollegiate, '12), Yale University, New Haven. 
Taber, H. a. (Rhode Island and St. John's, '10), Hotchkiss School, 

Lakeville. 
Van Santvoord, G. (Connecticut and Oriel, 'jj), Yale University, 
New Haven. 

DELAWARE 

BOYCE, J. I. (Delaware and Trinity, 'jo), 4026 DuPont Bldg., Wil- 
mington. 

Isaacs, H. R. (Delaware and Exeter, 'as), 812 Ford Bldg., Wilming- 
ton. 
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Levy, S. L. (Delaware and Hertford, 'ii), 705 West St., Wamington^ 
PwcKETT, W. (Delaware and Trinity, '14), 2004 Woodlawn Ave.,, 
Wilmington. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Henry, R. L., Jr. (Illinois and Worcester, '04), 601 Southern Bldg.,. 

Washington. 
*HuroEKOPER, F. L. (Christ Church, '....;, 1614, i8th St., Washington. 
*Hun)EKOPER, R. S. (Trinity, '....;, 1707 New Hampshire Ave., Wash- 
ington. 

Locke, A. LeR. (Pennsylvania and Hertford, ^07), Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington. 
*LuQUER, L. (Oriel), 1443 Rhode Island Ave., Washmgton. 

Mahaffie, C. D. (Oklahoma and St. John's, '05), Department of In- 
terior, Washington. 

Mitchell, H. S. (Minnesota and New College, ^05), University Qub, 
Washington. 

MosLEY, T. J. (Texas and St. John's, '08), 11 19 Robinson St., S. W.,. 
Washington. 

Price, B. M. (New Jersey and Wadham, '04), 181 1 Wyoming Ave., 
Washington. 

Shipley, J. LeR. (Arkansas and St. John's, '11), Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, Washington. 

Turlington, E. W. (North Carolina and Lincoln, 'ii), Assistant So-^ 
licitor, Dept. of State, Washington. 

Wallace, B. B. (Minnesota and Pembroke, '04), Tariff Commission^ 
Washington. 

FLORIDA 

BucHHOLZ, F. W. (Florida and Pembroke, 'as), Gainsville. 

Jones, T. H. (Kentucky and Exeter, 'jj), Arcadia. 

Laffitte, L. S. (Florida and Exeter, '13), Care Swift & Co., R. F. D.. 

No. I, Bartow. 
Stockton, G. B. (Florida and Christ Church, '14), 1754 Riverside 

Ave., Jacksonville. 
Stockton, W. T. (Florida and Wadham, '08), 1007-9 Bisbee Bldg.^ 

Jacksonville. 

GEORGIA 

Brooks, R. P. (Georgia and Brasenose, '04), University of Georgia, 

Athens. 
Holtzclaw, B. C. (Georgia and Queen's, ^14), Mercer University, 

Macon. 
HuBBELL, P. E. (North Carolina and Jesus, '14), Savannah High 

School, Savannah. 
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Lacy, B. R., Jr. (North Carolina and Worcester, '07), Central Pres- 
byterian Church, Washington St., Atlanta. 

MoiSE, E. W. (Georgia and Christ Church, *jj), Citizens and South- 
em Bank Bldg., Atlanta. 

IDAHO 

Curtis, G. H. (Idaho and Worcester, '08), State Normal School, 

Albion. 
Morrow, McK. F. (Idaho and Worcester, '07), Care Richards & 

Haga, Boise. 

ILLINOIS 

Crooks, T. T. (Idaho and Hertford, '10), Rickets Laboratory, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago. 

Easum, C. V. (Illinois and St. John's, '16), 615 E. Wahiut St., Bloom- 
ington. 

Ellingwood, E. a. R. (Colorado and Merton, '10), Lake Forest. 

Ensign, N. E. (Illinois and St. Edmund Hall, '0$), 213 Gregory St., 
Champaign. 

FiTZ, E. W. (Wyoming and Wadham, 'ji), 3545 W. Congress St., Chi- 
cago. 

Gentry, C. S. (Illinois and Wadham, '14), Mascoutah. 

Hamilton, G. E. (Indiana and Pembroke, '04), Western Springs. 

Kelso, A. P. (Pennsylvania and Worcester, '10), James MUliken Uni- 
versity, Decatur. , 

Keyes, J. N. (Kansas and Wadham, *jj), University of Chicago, 
Chicago. (On leave of absence from Canton Christian College, 
Canton, China.) 

Lyman, E., Jr. (Vermont and Trinity, 'ii), Northwestern University, 
Evanston. 

Mow, B. M. (Idaho and Jesus, '14), 3435 Van Buren St., Chicago. 

Olmsted, J. M. D. (Vermont and Queen's, '08), College of Medicine, 
University of Illinois, Chicago. 

Putnam, G. E. (Kansas and Christ Church, '08), Care Swift & Co., 
Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 
♦Read, Conyers (BaUiol, '03), University of Chicago, Chicago. 

RjNAKER, S. M. (Nebraska and BaUiol, '07), 11 S. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago. 

Rollins, A. E. (Wisconsin and Worcester, '05), 455 Webster Ave., 
Chicago. 

Smith, J. E. (Nebraska and Hertford, '08), Eureka College, Eureka. 

Winston, J. H. (North Carolina and Christ Church, '04), First 
National Bank Bldg., Chicago. 
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INDIANA 

GiPSON, L. H. (Idaho and Lincoln, '04), Wabash College, Crawfords- 
ville. 

Osborne, J. I. (Indiana and Christ Church, 'jj), Wabash CoDege, 
Crawfordsville. 

Simpson, R. H. (Indiana and Brasenose, '13), Culver Military Acad- 
emy, Culver. 

Spaulding, G. F. (Arizona and St. John's, '13), Culver Military Acad- 
emy, Culver. 

IOWA 

♦Ckaig, Hardin (Exeter, '02), University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
Donaldson, MacP. H. (Colorado and Pembroke, *ii), Iowa State 

Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 
Hoffman, M. J. (Michigan and Exeter, jo). Central University of 

Iowa, Pella. 
St. John, J. H. (Iowa and Merton, '14), Arlington. 
Van der Zee, J. (Iowa and Merton, '05), University of Iowa, Iowa 

City. 
Walleser, J. G. (Iowa and Oriel, '04), Grinnell College, Grinnell. 

KANSAS 
Bristow, F. B. (Kansas and Merton, 'jo), Journal Bldg., Salina. 

KENTUCKY 

Barnett, a. (Kentucky and Exeter, '11), Shelbyville. 

Hamilton, W. S. (Kentucky and Christ Church, *io), University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

Helm, R. (Florida and Exeter, '11), 404 Walker Bldg., LouisviDe. 

Keith, C. A. (Arkansas and Exeter, '07), Kentucky State Normal, 
Richmond. 

Taylor, R. T. (Kentucky and Christ Church, 'j6), LaGranse. 

TiGERT, J. J. (Tennessee and Pembroke, '04), University oT Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 

WooDRow, M. F. (Kentucky and Christ Church, '07), Adairville, Lo- 
gan County. 

LOUISIANA 

HucKABY, G. C. (Louisiana and Wadham, '08), La. State School for 
the Deaf, Baton Rouge. 

Jackson, J. H. (Louisiana and Wadham, '07), 404 Commercial Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Shreveport. 

Stumberg, G. W. (Louisiana and Exeter, '13), University of Louis- 
iana, Baton Rouge. 
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MAINE 



Hale, Robert (Maine and Trinity, 'lo), First National Bank Bldg., 
Portland. 

Keith, B. F. (Maine and Jesus, *o8), Old Town. 

NrxoN, P. (Connecticut and Balliol, '04), Bnmswick. 

Nixon, P. (Connecticut and Balliol, '04), Bowdoin College, Bnms- 
wick. 

MARYLAND 

Beebe, C. H. (Nevada and Jesus, *ij), Edgewood Arsenal. 

Davison, W. C. (New York and Merton, 'jj), 1720 E. Madison St., 
Baltimore. 

Foster, R. B. (Idaho and Lincoln, 'ij). Naval Academy, Annapolis. 

Hering, H. B. (Maryland and Oriel, *ii), looi American Bldg., Bal- 
timore. 

HoLMAN, Emile (California and St. John's, '14), Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, Baltimore. 

NiLES, E. H. (Maryland and Hertford, '13), 928 Equitable Bldg., 
Baltimore. 

Roberts, E. N. (Wyoming and Exeter, 'jo), U. S. Industrial Chem- 
ical Co., Baltimore. 

Strickler, R. P. (West Virginia and St. John's, '07), 2124 N. Calvert 
St., Baltimore. 

Wade, T. H. (Georgia and Exeter, '05), 221 Duke of Gloucester St., 
Annapolis. 

Weber, C. J. (Maryland and Queen's, '14), Naval Academy, Annap- 
olis. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

AuLT, W. O. (Kansas and Jesus, '07), Boston University, Boston. 

Aydelotte, F. (Indiana and Brasenose, '05), Massachusetts Institute 

of Technology, Cambridge 39. 
♦Babb, H. W. (Christ Church and Worcester), 60 Wendell St., Cam- 
bridge. 

Blake, M. C. (New Hampshire and Magdalen, '11), St. Mark's 

/School, Southboro. 
Blanshard, B. (Michigan and Merton, 'ij), 13 Howland St., Cam- 
bridge 38. 
♦Bremer, J. L. (Balliol, 'g7), 295 Marlborough St., Boston. 
♦Burrage, C. (Noncollegiate, '06), 137 Suffolk Rd., Chestnut Hill. 
Chase, E. P. (New Hampshire and Magdalen, '16), 41 Perkins Hall, 

Cambridge 38. 
Clason, C. R. (Maine and Christ Church, '14), 241-3 Court Square 
Bldg., Springfield. 
♦CooLiDGE, J. L. (Balliol, 'gs), 7 Fayerweather St., Cambridge 38. 
Cronkhite, L. W. (Rhode Island and Worcester, ^05), Bradford 
Road, Wellesley Hills 82. 
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*CusHMAN, H. E. (NancoUegiate, 'gs), 35 Temple St., West Newtcm 

65. 

English, H. B. (Nebraska and Pembroke, 'u), Wellesley Collie, 
WeUesley 81. 

FOBES, F. H. (Massachusetts and BaUiol, '04), Amherst College, Am- 
herst. 
♦Fuller, B. A. G. (Christ Church, '04), Tween Waters, Sherbom. 

GiFFORD, G. H. (Massachusetts and Balliol, '13), Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge. 

Greene, W. C. (Massachusetts and BalUol, 'jj), 44 Shqpard St., Cam- 
bridge 38. 

Hack, R. K. (Massachusetts and Oriel, 'as), Kirkland Court, Cam- 
bridge 38. 

HooTON, E. A. (Wisconsin and University, '10), Peabody Musemn, 
Cambridge 38. 

Johnson, W. C. (Rhode Island and New College, *ii), 35 Congress 
St., Boston. 
♦Lake, K. (Lincoln 'gi), Quincy St., Cambridge 38. 

Larsen, J. A. O. (Iowa and Queen's, '11), 11 Mellen St., Cambridge 

38. 
Lincoln, E. E. (Ohio and Lincoln, '08), 10 Avon St., Cambridge 38. 

March, M. L. (Indiana and Exeter, '14), Chicopee National Bank, 
Springfield. 
♦Mason, M. P. (Corpus Christi, 'gg), Harvard. 
♦Merriman, R. B. (Balliol), 175 Brattle St., Cambridge 38. 
PiFER, C. A. (Indiana and Pembroke, '08), Boston Hide & Leather 
Co., Inc., 207 Essex St., Boston. 
♦Richardson, W. K. (Balliol, '84), 84 State St., Boston. 
♦Roberts, B. C. (Noncollegiate, 'gj), St. Stephen's Rectory, West- 
borough. 
Sinclair, J. H. (Maryland and Lincoln, '08), Smith College, North- 
ampton. 
Sperry, W. L. (Michigan and Queen's, '04), 9 Charles River Square, 

Boston. 
Sullivan, W. M. (Rhode Island and St, John's, '14), 633 Broadway, 
Fall River. 
♦Wellington, L. C. (Trinity College), Amherst. 
West, A. B. (Wisconsin and Oriel, '07), Wheaton College, Norton. 
Wilson, C. C. (Vermont and Trinity, '07), The Church of Our Sav- 
iour, Roslindale. 
Worthen, J. W. (New Hampshire and New College, 'jo), Room 404, 

Shawmut Bank Bldg., Boston. 
♦Wright, C. H. C. (Trinity, 'gi), 5 Buckingham Place, Cambridge. 
Yntema, H. E. (Michigan and Wadham, '14), Harvard University, 
Cambridge. (On year's leave of absence from Ann Arbor.) 
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MICfflGAN 

Baknes, G. E. (Montana and Christ Church, '04), First Presbyterian 
Church, Flint. 
^^BoYD, R. M. (Hertford, *jg), The Grove, Saginaw. 
Cbossland, W. F. (Nebraska and Wadham, 'ij), 170^ Vancouver 
Ave., Detroit. 
V Watkins, J. K. (Michigan and Oriel, '11), 924 Ford Bldg., Detroit. 

MINNESOTA 

^Allin, C. D. (St. John's, '04), University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Bruchholz, H. V. (Minnesota and Hertford, '13), 629 E. 28th St., 

Minneapolis. 
Eckel, E. H., Jr. (Missouri and Wadham, 'lo), St. Paul's Church-on- 

the-Hill, St. Paul. 
Hinds, H. (North Dakota and Queen's, '04), 1^53 Lamel Ave., St. 

Paul. (Abroad more or less.) 
Merrill, R. V. (Illinois and Balliol, 'ij), University of Minnesota, 

Minneapolis. 
MiLLEN, W. B. (Iowa and Pembroke, '08), Capital National Bank, St. 

Paul. 
QuiGLEY, H. S. (Minnesota and Hertford, '11), 1443 Capital Ave., 

St. Paul. 
Rypins, S. I. (Minnesota and Hertford, '14), 210 S. Victoria St., St. 

Paul. 
^WiCKEY, J. G. (NoncoUegiate, 'jg), Concordia College, Moorhead. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Ford, E. J. (Mississippi and Christ Church, '0$), Pascagoula. 
Kyle, J. W. (Mississippi and Pembroke, '13), Sardis. 
Sanders, A. G. (Texas and Magdalen, '07), 6 Park Ave., Jackson. 
TowLES, E. S. (South Carolina and Magdalen, ^05), Mississippi A. & 
M. College, Starkville. 

MISSOURI 

Beckett, R. C. (Mississippi and Pembroke, '07), Mobile & Ohio Ry., 

Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis. 
Blake, R. E. (Tennessee and Exeter, '08), 1129 Washington Ave., 

St. Louis. 
Blodgett, R. E. (Missouri and Wadham, '04), 819 Federal Reserve 

Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
Bowden, C. G; (Missouri and New College, '14), 3664 Arsenal St., St. 

Louis. 
Coon, R. H. (Nebraska and Lincoln, '04), 711 E. Kansas St., Liberty. 
GiFFEN, M. B. (Missouri and Queen's, '08), Tarkio. 
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HoMAN, P. T. (Oregon and Lincoln, '14), 218 W. Armour Blvd., Kan- 
sas City. 
Nash, E. V. (Missouri and Oriel, '16), 2507 Tracy Ave., Kansas City. 

MONTANA 

LowDERMiLK, W. C. (Arizona and Wadham, '12), Forest Service, 

Missoula. 
Merriam, H. G. (Wyoming and Lincoln, '04), University of Montana, 

Missoula. 

NEBRASKA 

Good, P. F. (Nebraska and Lincoln, '14), 613 Seciu-ity Mutual Bldg., 
Lincoln. 

GuNDERSON, H. A. (South Dakota and Pembroke, '11), Crofton. 

Noble, G. B. (Washington and Worcester, 'ij), University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln. 

Rice, J. A., Jr. (Louisiana and Queen's, '11), University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 

NEVADA 

Unsworth, W. S. (Nevada and Wadham, '08), Care Rev. Samud 

Unsworth, Reno. 
Whiteley, G. a. (Colorado and Merton, '05), Ely. 
Wilton, S. M. (Nevada and Wadham, '10), East Ely. 

NEW HAMPSfflRE 

Flint, W. W. (New Hampshire and BaUiol, '14), St. Paul's School, 

Concord. 
McLane, J. R. (New Hampshire and Magdalen, '07), Amoskeag Bank 

Bldg., Manchester. 
Meservey, a. B. (New Hampshire and New College, '08), 6 Webster 

Ave., Hanover. 
NiLES, E. A. (New Hampshire and Christ Church, '17), Concord. 
♦Parker, E. M. (Keble, '74), 61 Green St., Concord. 
Snow, C. E. (New Hampshire and Magdalen, '13), Snow, Snow & 

Cooper, Rochester. 
Thayer, W. W. (New Hampshire and Magdalen, 'as). Concord. 
♦TiBBiTS, J. K. (Exeter, 'q2). Concord. 

NEW JERSEY 

Chenoweth, a. S. (Colorado and Lincoln, '07), 29 S. Tennessee Ave., 
Atlantic City. 
♦Gerould, G. H. (NoncoUegiate, '99), Princeton University, Prince- 
ton. 
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CiMFFiTH, E. S. (New York and Merton, 'j^), Princeton University, 

Princeton. 
Hartley, R. V. L. (Utah and St. John's, 'jo), 556 Park Ave., East 

Orange. 
Herring, D. G. (New Jersey and Merton, '07), "Rothersbarrows", 

Princeton. 
Ormond, a. H. (New Jersey and Oriel, '10), 155 N. 14th St., East 

Orange. 
Potter, F. M. (New Jersey and Christ Church, '08), Metuchen. 
ScooN, R. M. (New York and Merton, '07), Princeton University, 

Princeton. 
Stephenson, R. M. (Indiana and Balliol, 'j6). The Graduate College, 

Princeton. 
Vincent, G. C. (Ohio and Queen's, '04), 1035 Broad St., Newark. 
Werlein, p. p. (Louisiana and Queen's, '14), 55 W. Passaic Ave., 

Rutherford. 

NEW MEXICO 

Bryan, H. M. (New Mexico and Hertford, '10), 300 N. 8th St., Albu- 
querque. 
Light, F. C. (New Mexico and Hertford, 'u), Silver City. 

NEW YORK 

Ackerson, L. (Oregon and St. John's, 'j6). Apt. 53, 210 W. 107th 

St., New York City. 
Armstrong, E. McP. (Maryland and Oriel, '05), 51 E. soth St., New 

York City. 
Armstrong, J. B. (New York and Merton, '16), Whitestone, L. I. 
♦Blackburn, C. A. C. (Magdalen, 'gs), 68 Broad St., New York City. 
*BoswoRTH, T. S. (Lincoln), 527 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Bowler, H. R. (Oregon and St. John's, '13), 171 Arlington Ave., 
Brookl3m. 
♦Cammann, D. M. (Christ Church, '72), University Club, New York 

City. 
♦Chapin, H. (Worcester, 'ig), New York Evening Post, New York 

City. 
♦Cobb, C. (Oriel, '07), 59 Wall St., New York City. 
Carothers, N. (Arkansas and Pembroke, '04), Guaranty Trust Co., 
New York City. 
^CoRBiN, J. (Balliol, 'g4), 131 E. isth St., New York City. 
*Crook, W. H. (Lincoln and Manchester, '07), Care The Socialist Re- 
view, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Crosby, L. A. (Maine and Trinity, 'jj), 49-51 Wall St., New York 

City. 
♦Cru, R. L., Park Ave. and 68th St., New York City. 
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Davis, E. (Indiana and Queen's, 'lo), New York Times, New York. 
City. 
♦Denbigh, J. H. (Brasenose, '87), 540 Argyle Road, Brooklyn. 
*Egleston, V. H. (Brasenose), 24 Nassau St., New York City. 
♦Evans, A. G. (New College, '07), Harvard Club, New York City. 
*Freund, J. C. (Exeter, '17), 501 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
♦Galpin, p. C. (Balliol, 'jj). Headquarters American Relief Adminis- 
tration, lis Broadway, New York City. 
Havens, V. B. (New Jersey and Christ Church, 'ij), loi W. 84th 
St., New York Qty. 
^►HoLSAPPLE, L. B. (St. John's, '07), 6 Willard Place, Hudson. 
V'' Hull, L. C, Jr. (Michigan and Brasenose, '07), 117 Wall St., New 
York City. 
Jepson, W. C. (Nevada and Hertford, '14), Care John N. Willys Ex- 
port Corp., 1 63 1 Broadway, New York City. 
Kennard, E. H. (California and Exeter, '08), 315 Elmwood Ave., 

Ithaca. 
Kern, E. E. (Maine and Trinity, '11), Care Col. H. H. Rogers, 61 

Broadway, New York City. 
KiEFFER, P. (Maryland and Oriel, '04), 31 Nassau St., New York 

City. 
KiRKPATRiCK, J. H. (Alabama and Queen's, '04), Noble, Estabrook & 

McHarg, 115 Broadway, New York City. 
♦Larned, C. a. (Exeter, '04), 52 So. Swan St., Albany. 
LocKWOOD, T. P. (Missouri and Exeter, 'jj), 545 W. iiith St., New 

York City. 
LooMis, R. S. (Massachusetts and New College, '10), 264 W. 22nd St., 

New York City. 
Lytle, R. R. (New York and Merton, '14), 248 W. 102nd St., New 

York City. 
♦McFadden, p. G. (Pembroke), 35 William St., New York City. 
Manning-Smith, F. (West Virginia and Queen's, '13), Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca. 
♦Marsh, R. McC. (University College), 45 West nth St., New York 

City. 
♦Mellen, Chase, (Brasenose, '84), 27 Cedar St., New York City. 
♦Mellen, Clark (Brasenose, '84), loi Park Ave., New York City. 
♦MiLBURN, D. (Lincoln, 'gg), 54 Wall St., New York City. 
♦MiLBURN, J. G., Jr. (Lincoln), 54 Wall St., New York City. 
♦Millet, L. (University, '07), 40 Wall St., New York City. 
MoE, H. (Scholar'at4arge, Brasenose, 'ig), Naval Hospital, Flushing 

Ave., Brooklyn. 
MoRAN, H. A. (California and Wadham, '05), 221 Eddy St., Ithaca. 
MoRLEY, C. D. (Maryland and New College, '10), New York Evening 

Post, New York City. 
Murray, E. W. (Kansas and St. John's, ^04), 47-51 Beaver St., New 

York City. 
Nelson, D. T. (North Dakota and New College, '14), Lotus Clubj 
New York City. 
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♦Northrop, G. N. (Magdalen, '04), Brearley School, 60 E. 6ist St., 

New York City. 
*NoswoRTHY, R. L. (Christ Church, '04), 17 State St., New York City. 
Paradise, S. H. (Connecticut and BaUiol, '14), 14 E. 43d St., New 

York City. 
Patton, F. L. (Ohio and Pembroke, '13), Clinton. 
♦Pitman, H. M. (Merton, '09), 485 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Porter, D. R. (Maine and Trinity, '04), 347 Madison Ave., New 

York City. 
♦Prichard, H. a. (Trinity, '02), St. Mark's Church, Mt. Kisco. 
Prichard, S. V. O. (California and St. John's, '16), 144 Laurence St., 

Brooklyn. 
♦Pyle, D. H. (Magdalen, '08), 59 Wall St., New York City. 
Reid, F. a. (Virginia and Queen's, '08), Simpson, Thacher & Bartlett, 

62 Cedar St., New York City. 
Russell, F. F. (New York and Brasenose, 'ji), 49 Wall St., New 

York. 
SCHUTT, W. E. (New York and Brasenose, '04), 708 Mitchell St., 

Ithaca. 
♦Sheffield, D. St. E. (St. John's), 64 Wall St., New York City. 
Shepardson, W. H. (New York and BaUiol, 'jo), Care P. N. Gray 

Co., Inc., 8-10 Bridge St., New York City. 
Shero, L. R. (Wisconsin and New College, '14), St. Stephen's College, 

'Annandale-on-Hudson. 
Soule, H. W. (Maine and Worcester, '05), Care D. C. Heath & Co., 

231 W. 39th St., New York City. 
Stephens, F. D. (California and St John's, '13), Care P. N. Gray 

Co., 8-10 Bridge St., New York City. 
♦Stuart-Wortley, R. (BaUiol), The New Western, 48th St., New 
York City. 
Stevens, A. M. (Connecticut and BaUiol '05), 103 W. 84th St., New 

York City. 
♦Sutton, J. W., Trinity Chapel, 16 W. 26th St., New York City. 
SwARTz, C. B. (Pennsylvania and Merton, '11), 206 E. 200th St., New 

York City. 
Thomas, J. R. (Montana and Jesus, ^07), Cuba Cane Sugar Corp., 

123 Front St., New York City. 
♦Thompson, Colin (Trinity, '94), Happy Day, Rye. 
♦TiTCHENER, E. B. (Brasenose, '85), Cornell Heights, Ithaca. 
ToMLiNSON, B. (Illinois and Christ Church, '07), 146 Waverly Place, 

New York City. 
♦Van Dyke, H. 3D (Magdalen), Princeton Club, Vanderbilt Ave. and 

44th St., New York City. 
♦Warren, R. J., 59 John St., New York City. 
Warrington, E. F. (Delaware and St. John's, '07), 55 John St., New 

York City. 
♦Weatherly, H. H. (Brasenose, '88), Longmans, Green & Co., 30th 
St. and 4th Ave., New York City. 
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♦Went, S. (St. John's, 'oo), 125 W. 12th St., New York City. 
♦White, G. J. S. (Exeter, '05), 3 E. 43rd St., New York City. 
♦Whitman, J. S. (Merton, '74), 212 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
♦Whitmdge, a. (Balliol, '13), 50 W. nth St., New York City. 
♦WiLBERFORCE, R. (BoUiol, 'i2), British Library of Information, 44 

Whitehall St., New York City. 
WiLLAKD, R. C. (New York and University, '05), Ethical Culture 

School, 33 Central Park West, New York City. 
Williams, W. L. G. (North Dakota and Merton, '10), Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca. 
Wilson, C. A. (Massachusetts and Worcester, '08), 120 Broadway, 

New York City. 
♦Worthington, B. V. T. (Christ Church, 'jo), ioi East 7Sth St., New 

York City. 
ZiEGLER, W. A. (Iowa and Wadham, '10), Room 1317, 461 Eighth 
Ave., New York City. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Brice, C. S. (South Carolina and Lincoln, '10), Fairmont. 

Gaddy, W. M. (North Carolina and Hertford, 'jo), Dix Hill Hospital, 

Raleigh. 
HiLLEY, H. S. (Kentucky and Jesus, '14), Atlantic Christian College, 

Wilson. 
McLean, McD. K. (Texas and Christ Church, 'jo), 65 Henrietta St., 

Asheville. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

♦Minard, a. E. (NoncoUegiate, '06), Agricultural College. 
Porter, E. F. (North Dakota and Queen's, '13), EUendale. 
VowLEs, G. R. (North Dakota and St, John's, 05), 1016 Sixth St. So., 
Fargo. 

OHIO 

Alburn, C. R. (Ohio and St. John's, '05), Garfield Bank Bldg., 322 

Euclid Ave., Qeveland. 
Alexander, Leigh (New Jersey and Queen's, '05), 11 1 S. Cedar Ave., 

Oberlin. 
Chaney, N. K. (Minnesota and Balliol, '07), National Carbon Co., 

Inc., Cleveland. 
Custer, J. S. (Missouri and Worcester, '07), 376 Sumatra Ave., 

Akron. 
ScHMiTT, B. E. (Tennessee and Merton, '0$), 1938 E. ii6th St., 

Cleveland. (Temporary: Care Lloyd's Bank, Ltd., 72 Lombard 

St., London, E. C. 3.) 
Wing, S. T. (Ohio and Wadham, '07), 231 W. loth Ave., Columbus. 
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OKLAHOMA 

Campbell, W. S. (Oklahoma and Merton, '08), University of Okla- 
homa, Norman. 
Disney, R. L. (Arizona and Exeter, 'jo), Potter Bldg., Ardmore. 

OREGON 

Barnes, W. C. (Colorado and Lincoln, '13), University of Oregon, 

Eugene. 
Gray, C. H. (Washington and Lincoln, '14), Reed College, Portland. 
*Newill, a. C. (Balliol, 'yy), 774 Hoyt St., Portland. 
Railsback, L. G. (Washington and Lincoln, '05), 588 E. soth St. N., 
Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Boyd, M. C. (Pennsylvania and Oriel, '14), 4816 Windsor Ave., Phil- 
adelphia. 

Carpenter, R. (New York and Balliol, '08), Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr. 

CusHiNG, W. S. (Connecticut and Merton, '08), Hill School, Potts- 
town. 

David, C. W. (Illinois and Hertford, '08), Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr. 

Devan, S. a. (New Jersey and Christ Church, '11), 71 E. LaCrosse 
Ave., Landsdown. 

Hartley, R. W. (Utah and Exeter, '07), College Hall, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

James, A. P. (Virginia and Worcester, '07), University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh. 

Lyans, C. K. (Oregon and Worcester, '10), 4301 Brjm Mawr Road, 
Pittsburgh. 
♦Meigs, D. R. (Merton, '08), The Hill School, Pottstown. 
♦Miller, C. F. H. (Queen's, '07), Heartsease Farm, R. F. D. 5, West 
Chester. 

Post, L. A. (Pennsylvania and New College, '13), Haverford College, 
Haverford. 
♦Rhinelander, p. M. (Christ Church, 'gs), 251 S. 2 2d St., Philadel- 
phia. 

SCHAEFFER, J. N. (Pennsylvania and Oriel, '05), 25 South West End 
Ave., Lancaster. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Bkvan, R. H. (Rhode Island and Worcester, '04), 475 Hope St., Prov- 
idence. 

Burgess, R. W. (Rhode Island and Lincoln, '08), Brown University, 
Providence. 
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♦Cabot, S. P. (NoncoUegiate, 'go), St. George's School, Newport. 
Hurley, G. (Rhode Island and Lincoln, '07), no Charles Field St., 
Providence. 
♦Kane, H. B. (Wadham, '85), Narragansett. 

Taber, N. S. (Rhode Island and St. John's, '13), 129 Taber Ave., 
Providence. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Belser, I. F. (SotUh Carolina and Christ Church, 'jj), Melton & 

Belser, Columbia. 
Glenn, J. L. (South Carolina and Exeter, '14), Chester. 
Paul, J. R. (South Carolina and Christ Church, 'ij), 147 Meeting 

St., Charleston. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Brown, M. A. (South Dakota and Worcester, '08), Messrs. Brown & 

Brown, Chamberlain. 
RiGGS, L. H. (South Dakota and Lincoln, 'jj), Oahe, Hughes County. 
Young, P. M. (South Dakota and Oriel, '04), Mitchell. 

TENNESSEE 

Bush, C. W. (Delaware and Brasenose, '04), Y. M. C. A., Nashville. 
♦Cooper, W. R. (Queen's, '12), 515 Main St. Clarksville. 

Farley, L. E. (Missouri and Lincoln, '10), Union and Planters Bank 
Bldg., Memphis. 

Gailor, F. H. (Tennessee and New College, 'ij), 692 Poplar St., 
Memphis. 

Gass, H. M. (Tennessee and New College, '07), Military Academy, 
Sewanee. 

Kline, E. K. (Oklahoma and Pembroke, 'oy). University of Chatta- 
nooga, Chattanooga. 

McCarley, T. T. (Mississippi and*Merton, '08), 1202-5 Independent 
Life Bldg., Nashville. 

Ransom, J.. C. (Tennessee and Christ Church, 'jo), Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville. 

TEXAS 

Adams, E. T. (Texas and Worcester, '11), Glen Rose. 

AsHBY, S. R. (Texas and Merton, '04), University Station, Austin. 

Branscomb, B. H. (Alabama and Wadham, '14), Southern Metho- 
dist University, Dallas. 

Bruce, H. L. (Texas and Worcester, 'jj), Denton. 

Eagleton, C. (Oklahoma and Worcester, '14), Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas. 

Mayo, T. F. (Mississippi and St. John's, '14), College Station. 
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*RiKER, T. W. (Queen's, '04), University of Texas, Austin. 

Smith, M. G. (Tennessee and Hertford, 'u), 610 Ft. Worth National 
Bank Bldg., Ft. Worth. 

Trantham, H. (North Carolina and Christ Church, '05), Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco. 

Woodruff, E. P. (Texas and Lincoln, '14), Comanche. 

Zeek, C. F., Jr. (Louisiana and Queen's, '10), Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas. 

UTAH 

HoLMAN, F. E. (Utah and Exeter, '08), Boston Bldg., Salt Lake City. 
JACOBSON, B. H. (Utah and Exeter, '04), 3361 S. Highland Drive, 

Salt Lake City. 
Thomas, M. D. (Utah and Lincoln, '14), 61 W. ist St. So., Logan. 

VERMONT 

BoswoRTH, W. C. (Vermont and Trinity, 'jj), Battell Bldg., Middle- 
bury. 
^Hall, a. C. a. (Christ Church, '65), Bishop's House, Burlington. 
Sherburne, J. G. (Vermont and Wadham, '04), Randolph. 

VIRGINIA 

Beirne, F. F. (Virginia and Merton, '11), 915 Park Ave., Richmond. 

Cochran, H. G. (Delaware and St. John's, '08), 722 Bank of Com- 
merce Bldg., Norfolk. 

Crosland, C. E. (Alabama and Wadham, '10), Averett College, Dan- 
ville. 

Durham, T. C. (Virginia and Christ Church, '13), 149 Bank St., Nor- 
folk. 

GoocH, R. K. (Virginia and Christ Church, '14), William and Mary 
College, Williamsburg. 

Stuart, W. A. (Virginia and BaUiol, '10), Big Stone Gap. 

Tucker, B. D., Jr. (Virginia and Christ Church, '05), Theological 
Seminary, Alexandria. 

WASHINGTON. 

Beard, H. K. (North Dakota and Wadham, *ii). Whitman College, 
Walla Walla. 

Blalock, S. H. (Washington and Christ Church, '07), Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Henry Bldg., Seattle. 

Densmore, H. B. (Oregon and University, '04), University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. 

Harrison, J. B. (Washington and Lincoln, '10), University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. 
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Metzger, F. D. (Washington and Wadham, '08), 617 Tacoma Bldg.^ 
Tacoma. 

Reid, a. G. (Colorado and Merton, '08), R. F. D. No. i, Zillah. 

ScHOLz, R. F. (Wisconsin and Worcester, '04), University'of Wash^ 
ingtoii; Seattle. 

WooDDY, C. H. (Oregon and St. John's, '11), Washington State Col- 
lege, Pullman. 

Yates, S. (Washington and Lincoln, '11), Moran School, Manitou 
Park, Rolling Bay. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Hardman, T. p. (West Virginia and Pembroke, '08), University of 

West Virginia, Morgantown. 
Ray, J. V. (West Virginia and Christ Church, '15), 12 10 Quarrier St.^ 

Charleston. 

WISCONSIN 

Doe, a. B. (Wisconsin and BaUiol, '13), 50 Sentinel Bldg., Milwaukee. 

FiTE, A. G. (Tennessee and Christ Church, '14), University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. 

Haessler, C. H. (Wisconsin and BaUiol, '11), 719 Stowell Ave., MU- 
waukee. 

Holt, H. H. (Vermont and Exeter, '05), St. John's Military Academy, 
Delafield. 

Raney, W. F. (Nebraska and Hertford, *io), Lawrence College, Ap- 
pleton. 
♦Owen, R. W. (Magdalen, ^07), 1501 State St., Eau Claire. 

Wilson, J. H. (Vermont arid Trinity, '14), University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

WYOMING 

Russell, L. E. (West Virginia and Wadham, '05), 212 Oil Exchange 

Bldg., Casper. 
Sharp, S. S. (Wyoming and Exeter, '14), 2023 Seymour St., Cheyenne. 



OXFORD 

(Note: Men in residence may be addressed in care of their Col- 
leges.) 

Amaker, D. M. (Louisiana and Oriel, '17). 
Anderson, R. W. (Minnesotg. and New College, '18). 
AsHWORTH, R. (Utah and Exeter, '17). 
Backer, J. R. (North Dakota and St, John's, '18). 
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* 

Bagley, C. R. (North Carolina and St. John's, '17). 

Baltzell, E. R. (Indiana and Queen's^ *ig). 

Bam, F. S. (Virginia and Balliol, '17). 

Barron, Bryton (South Dakota and Pembroke, *i8). 

Barton, A. K. (Maryland and Christ Church, '16). 

BiNNS, J. H. (Washington and Brasenose, *i6). 

Bishop, J. H. (Arkansas and BaUiol, '16). 

BoswoRTH, B. M. (Vermont and Trinity, 'ig). 
♦Bradford, L. G. (Christ Church, 'ig). 

Brandt, R. P. (Missouri and Lincoln, '18). 
♦Brewer, J. H. (Magdalen, '20). 

Brinton, C. (Massachusetts and New College, 'ig). 

Brown, F. K. (Washington and Exeter, 'ig). 

Buchanan, S. M. (Massachusetts and Balliol, '17). 
♦BuGBEE, L. W. (Hertford, '20). 

BuRLiNGAME, L. J. (Wisconsin and Oriel, 'ig), 

BuRWELL, W. R. (Rhode Island and Merton, '16). 
♦Calhoun, R. L. (Lincoln, 'ig). 
♦Canfield, C. (New College, 'ig). 

Carson, R. M. (Michigan and Oriel, '18). 

Carter, C. W., Jr. (Illinois and Wadham, 'ig). 

Carter, F. B. (Delaware and BaUiol, '18). 
♦Chandler, P. R. (BaUiol, '20). 
♦Clapp, p. E. (Lincoln, 'ig). 

Clarke, J. M. (Pennsylvania and Exeter, 'ig). 

Clefton, H. E. (Minnesota and Magdalen, 'ig). 

Coffin, R. P. (Maine and Trinity, '16). 
♦Crimmins, R. B. (Brasenose, 'ig). 

Crockett, P. D. (Maine and Trinity, 'ig). 

Davies, J. A. V. (Utah and BaUiol, '18). 

Davis, A. K., Jr. (Virginia and BaUiol, 'ig). 

Dennes, W. R. (California and Corpus Christi, 'ig). 

Dick, A. C. (South Carolina and Christ Church, '17). 
♦Douglas, H. K. (Keble, 'ig). 

Doty, J. D. (Texas and Pembroke, '18), 
♦Draper, J. H. (Exeter, 'ig). 
♦Dun, Angus (Lincoln, 'ig), 

DuNLAP, R. W. (Kentucky and Oriel, '17). 

DuRR, C. J. (Alabama and Queen's, '18), 

Elliott, W. Y. (Tenenssee and BaUiol, 'ig), 

England, Bryan (Mississippi and Wadham, '18). 

Evans, Elwyn (Wisconsin and Brasenose, '18). 

Faucett, L. W. (Tennessee and St, John's, '16). 

Feather, G. A. (New Mexico and Wadham, '17). 

Finger, W. L. (Mississippi and St, John's, '16.) 

Flint, F. C. (Oregon and BaUiol, 'j8). 

Fulton, M. N. (Rhode Island and Merton, 'ig). 
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Glendening, H. S. (New Hampshire and Merton, 'ig). 

Gkavem, a. B. (California and Oriel, 'i8). 

GuENVEUK, Lap. J. (Delaware and St, John's, '17). 

Hagen, J. L. (West Virginia and Trinity, '18). 

Hamilton, R. P., Jr. (Scholar-at-large, Christ Church, 'ig). 
♦Hammerling, M. N. (Balliol, *ig). 

Hancher, V. M. (Iowa and Worcester, '18). 
*Hanson, G. F. (Lincoln, 'ig). 

Harrold, F. W. (Georgia and Hertford, 'ig), 

Herriott, M. H. (Iowa and Oriel, 'ig), 

Hersey, R. B. (West Virginia and Christ Church, '17). 

Hopkins, C. (Connecticut and Balliol, '17). 
♦Hopper, B. C. (Exeter, 'ig), 
*HUGHES, W. D. F. (Hertford, 'ig). 

HULLEY, B. M. (Florida and Christ Church, 17). 

HUMBER, R. L., Jr. (North Carolina and New College, '18). 

JiGGiTTS, L. M. (Mississippi and St. John's, 'ig). 

Jones, P. H. (Louisiana and Christ Church, *i8). 

Keeny, S. M. (Pennsylvania and Merton, '16). 
♦Kohl, Tracy (Lincoln, '20). 
♦Levy, M. (New College, '15). 

Little, J. C. (Indiana and Brasenose, '17). 
♦Lowe, E. A., Angle House, Woodstock Road. 

McBride, D. R. (Kansas and Lincoln, '18). 

McCloy, S. T. (Arkansas and Pembroke, 'ig). 

McGowAN, F. P. (South Carolina and Brasenose, '18). 

McLaughlin, T. O. (Oklahoma and Merton, '18). 

Madden, J. G. (Missouri and Wadham, 'ig). 

Mason, E. S. (Kansas and Lincoln, 'ig). 

Means, P. B. (Nebraska and St. John's, '16). 

Miller, D. P. (Colorado and Lincoln, '16). 
♦Miller, F. (Oriel, 'ig). 

Miller, F. P. (New York and Trinity, 'ig). 

Miller, L. R. (Kansas and Merton, 'j6). 

Mock, C. L. (Ohio and Hertford, 'ig), 

Monroe, M. M. (Idaho and Brasenose, '17). 

MORLEY, F. M. (Maryland and New College, '17). 

MORLEY, F. V. (Maryland and New College, 'ig). 

MosELEY, J. O. (Oklahoma and Merton, '17). 

Natestad, H. D. (South Dakota and Brasenose, '17). 

Naugle, E. B. (Texas and New College, '16), 

Newhall, p. (Connecticut and Magdalen, '16). 

Norton, P. R. (Scholar-at-large, Christ Church, 'ig). 

OsLER, C. A. (New Jersey and Oriel, 'ig), 

OvERMYER, C. J. (Michigan and Oriel, 'ig). 

Palmer, T. M. (Florida and Christ Church, '18). 

Pargellis, S. M. (Nevada and Exeter, '18), 
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*Peck, W. E. (Exeter, 'ig). 

Penfield, W. G. (New Jersey and Merton, '14). 

Penniman, T. K. (Vermont and Trinity, '17). 
*PiERCE, H. F. (Lincoln, 'ig). 
*Plimpton, S. J. (Christ Church, '20). 

Powers, I. C. (Kentucky and St. John's, *ig). ' 
*Pyne, p. R. (New College, 'ig), 

Reese, A. I. (Nebraska and Lincoln, 'ig). 
♦Reynolds, G. D. L. (Lincoln, 'ig), 

RiCHASDSON, D. M. (New Mexico and Hertford, '18). 
♦Richardson, G. (NoncoUegiate, '17). 

Richardson, R. M. D. (New Jersey and Christ Church, '16). 

RocKEY, O. (Pennsylvania and Hertford, '/7J. 

Sandelius, W. E. (Idaho and Wadham, '18). 

Saunders, J. M. (Washington and Magdalen, '18), 

Scott, N. D. (Iowa and Merton, '16), 

SiKES, W. E. (Colorado and University, 'ig). 

Smith, F. T. (Massachusetts and Oriel, '16). 

Smith, S. S. (Oregon and Lincoln, 'ig). 
*Starr, N. C. (Christ Church, '20). 

Stevenson, E. H. (Arkansas and Christ Church, '18). 

Streit, C. K. (Montana and University, '18). 
♦Stuart, J. R. (NoncoUegiate, 'ig). 

Stubbs, W. B. (Georgia and Christ Church, '18). 

Thomas, G. F. (Texas and Queen's, 'ig), 

TONG, J. A. (Arizona and Hertford, '18). 

Tuttle, N. (Maine and Trinity, '17). 
♦Watts, A. P. (NoncoUegiate, '20). 
♦Wendell, R. (BaUiol, 'ig). 
♦White, H. S. (Brasenose, 'ig). 

Whitehead, G. S. (Georgia and BaUiol, '16). 

Whitney, W. D. (Connecticut and New College, ^ig). 

Wilcox, H. N. (Wyoming and St. John's, '17). 

Wilder, T. S. (Scholar-at4arge, St, John's, 'ig). 

Williams, C. W. (Alabama and Pembroke, 'ig). 

Williams, J. M. (lUinois and Oriel, '17), 

WiLLisoN, G. F. (Colorado and Exeter, '18). 
♦Wilson, J. C. (Worcester, 'ig), 

Wilson, R. T. (Nebraska and Lincoln, '18). 
♦Wilson, W. R. (Worcester, 'ig). 



ENGLAND, OUTSIDE OF OXFORD. 

♦Egleston, H. p. (Brasenose), Care Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, Lon- 
don. ^1^ 
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♦Porter, R. H. (Wadham, '05), 5 Paper Bldgs., Inner Temple, Lon- 
don, E. C. 

Robins, T. E. (Pennsylvania and Christ Church, '04), Wooley Park, 
Wantage, Berks. 

ScHELLENS, R. (Pennsylvania and Christ Church, '08), American Em- 
bassy, London. 

Whitcomb, p. W. (Kansas and Wadham, '11), Osborne Road, Wal- 
ton-on-Thames. 



OTHER COUNTRIES 

Bates, M. S. (Ohio and St. John's, '16), Nanking University, Nan- 
king, China. 
Brownell, H. C. (Vermont and Oriel, '10), Canton Christian CoDege, 

Canton, China. 
Castle, C. A. (Kansas and Wadham, '14), American Consulate, Vigo, 

Spain. 
♦Clemons, W. H. (NoncoUegiate, '06), Presbyterian College, Nanking, 

China. 
Foster, C. H. (Idaho and Brasenose, '05), Schwarzenbergplatz 15, 

Vienna, Austria. 
Hayes, J. D. (Ohio and Merton, '11), Drum Tower, West Peking, 

China. 
HoRNBECK, S. K. (Colorado and Christ Church, '04), U. S. Post 

Office, Shanghai, China. 
Hydrick, J. L. (South Carolina and Lincoln, '08), Cairea Postal 49, 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, S. A. 
Jordan, W. C. (Maine and Queen's, '07), Y. M. C. A., Wuchang, 

China. 
Mills, W. P. (South Carolina and Christ Church, '07), Chinese 

Y. M. C. A., 10 Kita Jimbocho, Kanda, Tokyo, Japan. 
MoHLER, F. M. (Kansas and St. John's, '05), Chinese Y. M. C. A., 

Student Hostel, Hong Kong, China. 
Nelson, C. D. (Arkansas and Pembroke, '10), 17 Vieux Chatel, Neu- 

chfttel, Switzerland. 
Pearl, W. A. (Michigan and Oriel, '16), 4 rue Herschel, Paris X™*, 

France. 
Tetlte, J. (Minnesota and Pembroke, 'lo), Sing ang chow, Honan, 

China. 
Thompson, Q. U. (Alabama and Pembroke, '11), American Legation, 

Bogota, Colombia. 
Whallon, a. K. (Indiana and Wadham, '07), Presbyterian Mission, 

Paoting-fu, China. 
WiNANS, E. J. (Oregon and Pembroke, '07), M. E. Mission, Peking, 

China. 
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RHODES SCHOLARS WHOSE ADDRESSES ARE UNKNOWN 

Anderson, D. P. (Georgia and Queen's, '07). 
BowDEN, C. G. (Missouri and New College, '14). 
Brown, J. A. (New Hampshire and New College, '04), 
Bryan, W. S. (Georgia and Merton, '10). 
Davis, V. (Missouri and Exeter, '11). 
Frye, L. a. (Minnesota and Hertford, '08). 
GiLSON, Van W. (West Virginia and Queen's, '11). 
Grismer, R. L. (Vermont and Trinity, '16). 
Hudson, H. G. (Illinois and Queen's, '11). 
Johnson, W. W. (Oregon and Pembroke, '08). 
Rarsten, K. G. (New Mexico and Hertford, '11). 
Kendall, W. L. (Oklahoma and Brasenose, '04). 
Platt, R. C. (Michigan and Hertford, 'as). 
Rand, O. R. (North Carolina and Oriel, '08). 
Rodgers, J. J. (Alabama and Jesus, '08). 
Stratton, W. W. (Utah and Lincoln, '13). 
Stuart, W. (Kentucky and Queen's, '08). 
VoGT, W. C. (Oklahoma and Hertford, '11). 
Wicker, C. F. (Connecticut and Balliol, 'oy). 



THE NEWLY ELECTED RHODES SCHOLARS 

ALABAMA 

192 1, J. S. Childers (Oberlin College), 1300 N. 31st St., Bir- 
mingham. 

ARIZONA 

1920, F. D. Walker (University of Arizona), Flagstaff. 

192 1, M. B. Trenham (University of Arizona), Bisbee. 

ARKANSAS 

1921, J. T. Hunt (University of Missouri), 475 Broadway, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

CALIFORNIA 

192 1, W. F. Adams (Leland Stanford Jr. University), Box 123, 
Stanford University. 

COLORADO 

1921, M. F. Skinker (University of Colorado), 1600 Hillside 
Road, Boulder. 

CONNECTICUT 

1920, O. F. Davisson, Jr. (Yale University), 823 Harkness 
Quadrangle, Yale University, New Haven. 
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DELAWARE 

1920, W. P. Hamilton (Princeton University)^ 1834 Lovering 
Ave., Wilmington. 

192 1, C. L. Ward, Jr. (Williams College), 1207 Delaware Ave., 
Wilmington. 

FLORIDA 

1920, A. P. Moor (John B. Stetson University), 37 Brown Hall, 
Seminary, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

192 1, H. G. Ford (University of Florida), 704 S. Newport Ave., 
Tampa. 

GEORGIA 

192 1, R. G. Heiner (Johns Hopkins University), 3004 N. Calvert 
St., Baltimore, Md. 

IDAHO 

1920, E. K. LiNDLEY (University of Idaho), 1345 Louisiana St., 
Lawrence, Kans. 

192 1, E. D. Ford, Jr. (Whitman College), 1005 Isaacs Ave., 
WaUa Walla, Wash. 

ILLINOIS 

1920, F. R. Gamble (Knox College), Ligonier, Indiana. 

INDIANA 

1920, N. LiTTELL (Wabash College), Beta Theta Phi House, 
Crawfordsville. 

IOWA 

192 1, W. D. Nutting (State University of Iowa), 922 E. Wash- 
ington St., Iowa City. 

KANSAS 

1920, No appointment. 

KENTUCKY 

1920, J. H. Davis (University of Kentucky), 340 Madison Place, 
Lexington. 

LOUISIANA 

1920, A. ViDRiNE (Louisiana State University), 6325 So. Frank- 
lin St., New Orleans. 

192 1, E. DuBUissoN (St. Charles College), Opelousas. 

MAINE 

1920, J. T. Powers (Bates College), Machias. 

MARYLAND 

1920, B. W. Smith, Jr. (Johns Hopkins University), 614 W. 
113th St., New York City. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

1920, W. C. HoLBROOK (Harvard University), 36 Hawthorn St., 
Cambridge 38. 
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MICHIGAN 

192 1, A. C. Jacobs (University of Michigan), 11 16 Forest Ave., 

Ann Arbor. 
192 1, J. V. Hopkins (State College of New Mexico), 444 So. 

State St., Ann Arbor. 

MINNESOTA 

192 1, J. L. Fulton, Jr. (Harvard University), Stoughton Hall, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 

MISSISSIPPI 

1921, F. K. Mitchell (Millsaps College), 506 S. sth Ave., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

MISSOURI 

1921, C. Edwards (University of Missouri), 811 College Ave., 
Columbia. 

MONTANA 

1920, R. H. Beckwith (University of Montana), 309 E. Pine St., 
Missoula. 

1921, J. A. Farmer (University of Montana), 328 E. Spruce St., 
Missoula. 

NEBRASKA 

192 1, Russell R. Peters (Cornell University), 124 N. 38th Ave., 
Omaha. 

NEVADA 

1920, No appointment. 

1921, C. M. Chatfield (University of Nevada), 621 Washington 
St., Reno. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

1920, C. E. Newton (Dartmouth College), 8 Westwood Road, 
Somerville, Mass. 

NEW JERSEY 

1920, J. M. Harlan (Princeton University), Ivy Club, Princeton. 

NEW MEXICO 

1920, M. W. Garrett (University of New Mexico), P. O. Box 
1269, Stanford University, Calii. 

NEW YORK 

1920, A. B. Trowbridge (Cornell University), 72 Whitestone 

Ave., Flushing, L. I. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

1920, C. P. Spruill, Jr. (University of North Carolina), Box 528, 

Chapel Hill. 

1921, W. B. BoLiCH (Trinity College), Durham. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 

1920, Franzo H. Crawford (University pf North Dakota), Uni- 
versity. 

192 1, GjEMs Fraser (University of North Dakota), Crary. 

OfflO 

1920, Aura Smith, Jr. (Ohio Wesleyan University), Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, la. 

OKLAHOMA 

1920, W. J. HoLLEMAN (University of Oklahoma), Geary. 

192 1, J. A. Brandt (University of Oklahoma), 416 University 
Blvd., Norman. 

OREGON 

192 1, K. S. Miller (University of Oregon), 519 W. 121st St., 
New York City. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

1920, J. V. LoviTT (University of Pennsylvania), 13 11 S. S2nd 
St., Philadelphia. 

RHODE ISLAND 

1920, J. Q. Dealey, Jr. (Brown University), 965 High St., 
Williamsport, Pa. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

1920, E. F. MosELEY (Wofford CoUege), Laurens. 

192 1, J. E. Norwood (University of South Carolina), 51 Oxford 
St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

1920, A. L. McMillan (University of South Dakota), 215 N. 
Harvard St., Vermillion. 

192 1, M. M. Knappen (Wooster College), Kenarden Lodge, 
Wooster, O. 

TENNESSEE 

1920, Wm. Frierson (VanderbUt University ), Box 35, University, 
Miss. 

TEXAS 

192 1, R. M. Field (University of Texas), Y. M. C. A., Austin. 

UTAH 

1920, R. E. Lewis (University of Utah), 60 So. 8th, E., Salt Lake 
City. 

192 1, J. M. Christensen (Utah Agricultural CoUege), 69 So. 
2nd E., Logan. 

VERMONT 

1920, A. Van Santvoord (Yale University), 769 Yale Station, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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VIRGINIA 

1920, A. L. KiNSOLViNG (University of Virginia), 24 W. Saratoga 
St.; Baltimore, Md. 

WASHINGTON 

192 1, K. C. Cole (University of Washington), 2102 E. soth St., 
Seattle. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

1920, S. W. Washington, Jr. (Virginia Military Institute), V. M. 
I., Lexington, Va. 

192 1, H. H. Cooke (Virginia MUitary Institute), V. M. I., Lex- 
ington, Va. 

WISCONSIN 

192 1, Clyde Emery (Wisconsin University), no Spooner St., 
Madison. 

WYOMING 

1920, C. B. CooLiDGE (University of Wyoming), 69 Walker St., 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 

192 1, F. W. Layman (University of Wyoming), A. T. O. House, 
Laramie. 



AMERICAN EXPRESS SERVICES 

for the 

RHODES SCHOLAR 

The American Express Company with its many offices 
in England and on the Continent can be of great service 
to the Rhodes Scholar and to all Americans traveling 
abroad. 

Steamship Tickets on transatlantic lines may be pro- 
cured at all offices in Europe and America. 

Travelers' Cheques issued in Poimds Sterling and 
French Francs, as well as in Dollars, insure your Amer- 
ican money against unscrupulous money changers and 
fluctuation in the rate of exchange. They are good in 
all of England and on the Continent. 

Conducted Tours through France and Italy and auto- 
mobile trips through picturesque England are arranged 
from time to time and should fit into die long vacation. 

Independent Journeys with itineraries and tickets com- 
plete may be arranged at any time. 

Banking Accounts may be opened at the London office 
at 6 Haymarket, where securities may be kept and in- 
vestments made. 

The London office may well be used as headquarters 
by all the Company's patrons visiting England. Here 
cables may be received and sent, mail held or forwarded, 
as the patron directs, and here the leading American 
newspapers are on the reading racks. 
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THE RECORD OF THE AMERICAN RHODES 

SCHOLARS 

By R. W. Bi7HG£8S, 'o8, Rhode Island and Lincoln 
Professor of Mathematics in Brown University 

Returned scholars are frequently asked, in r^ard to Oxford, the 
Rhodes scholarships, or the scholars themselves, questions to which a 
definite figure would be the most suitable rq>ly, but in the past they 
have usually not been able to give anything except a rough "estimate." 
Such ^'estimates" are seldom satisfactory to either producer or con- 
sumer. The press, moreover, has at various times contained discus- 
sions of the qualifications and achievements of the American Rhodes 
Scholars, discussions which would have been clarified by the use of 
definite summarized facts of the record and present occupations of past 
holders of the scholarships. Prospective scholars, furthermore, some- 
times desire more definite information about what previous Rhodes 
Scholars have done at Oxford and about just what careers they have 
taken up on return. In view of this many-sided need for certain facts 
and figures, a statistical summary of such points in the record as per- 
mitted it struck Professor Aydelotte as desirable. Then in a rash 
moment and the hope that he could make his students in statistics 
do a good deal of the work, the writer agreed to compile the facts if 
they were furnished to him. 

After a little preliminary discussion, it was found that some of the 
facts needed for such a summary were not a matter of record. An 
information blank was therefore sent to all living American Rhodes 
Scholars appointed before the war. These blanks, filled out and returned 
by the men themselves, form one basis for the statistics which follow. 

In addition to these replies, other sources of information were used, 
principally: 

(i) A series of Oxford University Calendars for the years 1905- 
1919 inclusive; 

(2) The annual statements of the Rhodes Trust; 

(3) The "Record of Past Scholars" published June, 1913, by the 

Rhodes Trust. 

(4) Pist ttumberft of Ttt AMiEKiCAN OxoNUN. 
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Statistics on some points complete, on others representative. 

As a result of the use of all these sources of information, the record 
in regard to some points, such as the work done at Oxford, covers prac- 
tically every individual in the first eight groups of scholars, men who 
matriculated in the years 1904-1914 inclusive. In regard to other points, 
such as age and membership in Phi Beta Kappa, the record is restricted 
practically to the 283 men of these groups, plus 20 men who matric- 
ulated in 19 1 6, who retiuned the information blanks in time for in- 
clusion in the summary. All available information on each point was 
included, and as a result the number of individuals is di£ferent on 
different points. Fortunately the value of the statistics in regard to 
many of these points is not seriously diminished by their incomplete- 
ness, as the same proportions presumably hold for those who did not 
reply as for those who did. There is no reason for thinking, for in- 
stance, that the older men would be more or less reluctant to reply than 
the younger men, and the figures for age are therefore probably rep- 
resentative. There might easily be, however, — ^in fact there does seem 
to have been — a little more willingness to report on the part of those 
whose scholastic record at Oxford was superior; but fortunately on 
this point other sources of information cover the ground. In the matter 
of present occupation, again, those whose positions are less highly es- 
teemed are less likely to report, and perhaps never received the request 
for information because of frequent changes of address. Total lack of 
information on this point may, therefore, be presumed to imply a poor 
job in the case of the individual concerned. If proper allowances on 
this point are made, however, it is believed that the figures given con- 
stitute a reliable summary of the facts. 

Outline of Article. 

The figures will be analyzed under three main headings: 

(i) What type of man has been selected as Rhodes Scholar in the 
United States? 

(2) What is the record of the American Rhodes Scholars at Oxford? 

(3) What have they done after their return to the United States, 

and what are they now doing? 

Each of these parts wfll include a statement of the facts, often as 
statistical tables, and discussions of the significance of these tables. 
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Each part will close with a summary of the main points of that sec- 
tion of the article. It is suggested that some readers will find it con- 
venient to refer to these summaries before reading the entire text or 
looking at the* tables. It is further suggested that on a first reading 
of the tables more attention be paid to the totals and most significant 
columns (usually the last) than to the more detailed figures^ which 
can be referred to more carefully as occasion arises to answer partic- 
ular questions. 

PARTI 

THE RECORD OF THE AMERICAN RHODES SCHOLARS 

BEFORE GOING TO OXFORD 

The replies received shed some light on this point by showing: 

(a) At what age the men were s^pointed. 

(b) What academic training they had received before going to Ox- 

ford. 

(c) Whether they were or were not members of Phi Beta Kappa. 

(d) Whether they were or were not members of any of their col- 

lie athletic teams. 

Age on AppohUmeni. 

The summary of the age distribution is shown in Table I below for 
the men who matriculated in each of the years indicated in the first 
column. The ages are based on the latest previous birthday of the 
man before October i of the year of his matriculation at Oxford. The 
exact ages by months and days covered the whole interval indicated, 
the youngest man becoming 19 on October i of the year of his matric- 
ulation, and the oldest reaching 25 on October 10, just late enough to 
avoid disqualification. 

There appears in the table a slight tendency for the appointees of 
later years to include a larger proportion of older men; a closer exam- 
ination by the usual statistical methods, however, shows that the 
trend is not large enough to be considered significant. The average 
age — 22 years, 4 months — ^is naturally very close to the normal age of 
graduation from American colleges. 
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TABLE I 

Ages of American Rhodes Scholars ok Matriculation at Oxford 

Number of men in each dass whose age at latest previous birthday 
was as indicated, and average age of each class and of entire group. 



Year of 


Information 














AT«rag«A«e 


MatrlcaUtlon 


Lacking 


19 


20 


21 


22 


28 


24 


IB Yean 


1904 


12 


1 


4 


9 


8 


7 


2 


22.3 


1906 


7 


2 


2 


8 


5 


11 




22.5 


1907 


8 


1 


4 


18 


8 


8 




22.2 


1908 


18 


2 


5 


8 


7 


9 




22.1 


1910 


I 


1 


8 


7 


7 


9 




22.4 


1911 


6 


8 


12 


4 


8 




22.0 


191t 


6 


2 


4 


11 


9 


4 




22.8 


1914 


8 


1 


6 


8 


8 


12 




22.5 


1910 


12 


2 


1 


2 


8 


8 




22.6 


Totsll 


79 


18 


88 


78 


64 


71 


37 


22.81 



What was the Academic Training of these men in the United States? 

Of the total 311 about whom the information was available, five men 
had had only two years at an American college before going to Oxford, 
one had had only two and one-half years, 34 only three years, and five 
only three and one-half years. All the others had received or qualified 
for a first degree. On the other hand, 59 are known to have had at 
least one year of post-graduate work and had obtained 41 A. M.'s, one 
M. S., eight law degrees, and three degrees in theology. In addition to 
these men who did post-graduate work, incomplete figures show that 
49 men received their bachelor's degrees one year and 28 two or more 
years before they went into residence at Oxford. Or, to summarize, 
14 per cent had less and at least 19 per cent more than a regular col- 
lege course. The different institutions represented number 150, includ- 
ing, of course, the State Universities and almost all of the institutions 
much in the public eye, but also including many small institutions 
known only locally. 

How many Rhodes Scholars were Members of Phi Beta Kappa? 

If we omit the class of 191 6, for which the record is somewhat less 
conq>lete, available information gives the colleges from which 333 
of the American Rhodes Scholars came. A comparison with the list 
of dusters of Phi Beta Kappa shows that in 171 cases — slightly more 
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than one-half of the total — ^there was a chapter of that society at his 
institution at the time the scholar left it. In 20 cases, infonnation as to 
election or non-election is not at hand, and in 12 others the scholar was 
not fully eligible for election because of leaving at the end of two or 
three years of his college course, or of transfer from one institution to 
another. Of the remaining 139 known eligibles, 108 (78 per cent) 
were actually elected on the basis of their pre-Qxford record. By using 
appropriate ratios where the record is incomplete, we may estimate 
that of the total of 351 s^pointees of the 1904-1914 classes, 125-130 
had earned election to Phi Beta Kappa. Of the 20 members of the 
class of 191 6 who fiunished information, nine were members of Phi 
Beta Kappa. These figures do not include several cases of men 
elected after their Oxford work, as faculty or alumni members, for 
other reasons than their work before going to Oxford. 

It would be natural to assume that those scholars who come from 
colleges without chapters of Phi Beta Kappa were also 78 per cent of 
them of that grade. A considerable number of such scholars, however, 
come from states where the competition was less keen and possibly did 
not have such high scholastic standing. We shall find later that on 
comparing Oxford records for Phi Beta Kappa and non-Phi Beta Kappa 
collegians, the difference is found not to be very great; with this com- 
parison as a basis the general statement may be made that about three- 
fourths of the Rhodes Scholars have done the grade of work indicated 
by election to Phi Beta Kappa. The Oxford record of men from Phi 
Beta Kappa colleges not elected to Phi Beta Kappa, though eligible on 
the score of residence, indicates they are in many cases as able as the 
wearers of the key, and that they apparently belong to that group of 
students that does not find itself in the first years of the college course 
but develops later. 

How many American Rhodes Scholars were members of their College 
Athletic Teams? 

In Table II is shown for each matriculation year the number of 
men who were members of their American college athletic teams. In 
general the criterion for inclusion in this list is the actual award of 
the college letter, but several men are included, in tennis, for instance, 
who were members of the teams of colleges which do not grant a letter 
for that sport. In addition to the figures given, several men were 
awarded their letters as managers of various athletic teams. 
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TABLE n 

Membeks of Athletic Teams 

American Rhodes Scholars who represented their colleges in the 
United States. 





Kumber in Each Sport 


Nnmber on More 
than one Team 


No. of 
Differ- 
ent 
Men 


Mem- 
bersot 

no 
Team 


Per- 
cent 


Year 
of 


Foot- 

baU 


Track 


BMe. 
ball 


Ten- 
nis 


Basket- 
ball 


Other 


On 2 


On 8 


On 4 


Mem- 
bers of 
some 
Team 


1904 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1910 
1911 
1918 
1914 
1916 


10 


5 
2 




8 
8 
8 
2 
8 
1 
1 
4 
2 


1 
1 
8 
2 
5 
• 
8 
2 



1 

2 
1 

8 
8 
2 
2 


2 


2 



1 

1 
1 
2 






16 
14 
16 
12 
16 
16 
18 
18 
9 


16 
16 
22 
90 
24 
22 
24 
21 
U 


a 

47 
41 
88 
88 
42 
86 
46 
46 


Total 


<0 


4« 


82 


22 


28 


14 


80 


12 


5 


127 


176 


42 



It is noteworthy that only about 40 per cent of the scholars are in- 
cluded in this group, many of the others meeting the athletic sports 
requirement of Rhodes' will by showing in some other way "an interest 
in and capacity for outdoor athletic sports." It is of interest that of the 
117 members of Phi Beta Kappa of the 1904-1916 classes, 37 were also 
members of their college athletic teams. 

Summary of Part I. 

The characteristics of the American Rhodes Scholars on election 
may then be summarized as follows: 

In age they cover the entire permitted range from 19 to 24 inclu- 
sive, though there were only a few scholars of 19. The average age is 
22 years, 4 months. 

In academic training, the majority have received their first degree, 
about 14 per cent having had less than a full college course, and at 
least 19 per cent having had one or more years of graduate or profes- 
sional study. 

Nearly So per cent of those eligible to Phi Beta Kappa have been 
elected. 

Just over 40 per cent of the men have represented their college in 
one or more branches of athletics. 
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PART n 

THE RECORD OF THE AMERICAN RHODES SCHOLARS AT 

OXFORD 

The record of the American Rhodes Scholars at Oxford involves both 
scholastic and athletic aspects that can be reduced to a statistical basis. 
It must not be forgotten, of course, that other phases of their life at 
Oxford cannot be so expressed, and that much of the value of the 
Rhodes Scholarships comes from these other aspects. The Rhodes 
Scholar is learning for instance, to understand and appreciate a differ- 
ent collegiate system, a different intellectual atmosphere and a different 
national life. These differences stimulate thought and furnish much 
valuable background for his work after his return. From the point 
of view of what he gives rather than of what he gets, he brings a dif- 
ferent point of view to Oxford, which some Oxonians at least have con- 
sidered valuable. The great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race — or 
rather of those nations which are predominantly Anglo-Saxon in origin 
— have had through these scholarships an opportunity for closer ac- 
quaintance. The value of that opportunity and the extent to which 
the hopes of the Founder of the scholarships have been or will be 
realized cannot be judged merely by the degrees or the academic and 
athletic honors which the scholars have received, but an accurate ac- 
count of such points may well be considered an indispensable basis 
for a sound consideration of the whole problem. We shall, therefore, 
take up in some detail the subjects the Americans studied and their 
success in them, and the extent of their participation in athletics. 

What Subjects have Americans studied at Oxford? 

The Oxford arrangement of courses, which may be described as broad 
q)edalization, permits more easily than would the American under- 
graduate system a summary statement of what each man studied. In 
Table HI following, each man is classified under his main interest; in 
fact there are only seven instances of any overlapping, these being four 
cases where students have taken the diploma in economics after their 
main course in law, theology, or English, one case in which theology 
followed Humanities, and two cases of a combination of English liter- 
ature with anthropology. As the record for the class of 191 6 is incom- 
plete, many of them still being in residence, the totals used in tables 
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after this point in this article will refer to the classes 1904-1914 inclu- 
sive. As the table shows, law is the most popular subject, with cme- 
third of all the men reading it. Modem Histoiy and Economics, and 
the classical Humanities, including philosophy and anthropology, are 
in each case about one-half as popular as law. The other subjects are 
somewhat less broad, and are obviously direct preparation for teaching 
or some other profession. 

TABLE m 

Subjects Studied by American Rhodes Scholars at Oxford 

(Qasses matriculating 1904-1914.) 

Number Per cent of Total 

Law, 

Modem History and Economics, 

Humanities, Including the classics, Philos- 
ophy (6), and Anthropology (4), 

English Language and Literature, 

Theology, 

Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry and En- 
gineering, 

French, German and Spanish, 

Physiology and Medical Subjects, 

Geology and Forestry, 

Music, 

Record incomplete"*", 

What Degrees and Academic Honors Do Americans Secure? 

In pursuing these studies, Americans have in general "read" for the 
regular degrees established at Oxford, althou^ individuals, especially 
in the early years, preferred to read independently without appljdng 
for any degree. The combes taken by Americans are: 

(i) First and foremost, the Final Honor Schools leading to the 
B. A. degree after a comprehensive examination in some broad field. 
On accoimt of the great emphasis laid at Oxford on the four classes in 
which those deemed worthy of honors are placed by the examiners, 
considerable attention will be given later in this article to the classes 
obtained by Americans and others in these examinations. 



"S 


3a-7 


60 


17.1 


59 


16.8 


26 


74 


25 


71 


31 


6.0 


13 


3-7 


10 


2.9 


6 


1.7 


3 


•9 


13 


3-7 



* This item includes four men who died and three who resigned early in their 
Oxford conrse. 
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(2) A course, much developed by the American demand, leadmg to 
the degree of Bachelor of Civil Law (B. C. L.) after a more advanced 
and difi&cult examination in law than that given in the Final Honor 
School of Jurisprudence. 

(3) Research work in Science or Letters, leading to the degree B. Sc. 
and B. Litt. A somewhat similar degree in another field is that of 
Bachelor of Music. 

(4) Shorter courses leading to diplomas in Forestry, Anthropology, 
and Economics. 

(5) Less specialized and shorter courses than those mentioned under 
(i), leading to the Pass B. A. degree. The Pass degree was never the 
chief aim of any American scholar, and was taken only under excep- 
tional circumstances. In four cases it was found to be a necessary or 
desirable preliminary, under the regulations, to the B. Sc. or B. Mus. 
degree. In two of these four cases, after the Pass degree was taken, 
the more advanced degree was actually secured. While there have 
been several Americans not considered eligible for a class in the Hon- 
ors examination, who were given credit toward a Pass degree, they 
have not usually completed the work. 

The Sinn total of degrees taken by the men who matriculated in each 
of the years 1904-1914 is shown in Table IV, with the dass as well for 
the degrees in which classes are awarded. In the last column is shown 
the number of cases of duplication — ^that is, for instance, cases where 
a scholar, after completing his work in a Final Honor School, later 
soured a diploma, a research degree or the B. C. L. degree. The sig- 
nificance of the classes received by Americans will be considered later 
in comparison with the classes received by British students. 
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TABLE IV 

Degrees and Diplomas Secured by American Rhodes Scholars, 

WITH Classes Where Given 









B. C.L 


• 




B. A. Honours 






S 


lE. 






















o 


£C3 




Dlplo- 


B. 8c. 


















War 


B.A. 


3 


21 




ma 


B. Litt. 














■* 


Not 
Classed 


B.A. 


PaAB 


o 






B.Mui. 


iBt 


2nd 


8rd 


1 


2 


8 


4 






A 

D 


6% 




























Q 


2S 


1904 


1 


2 


1 


1 


8 


6 


9 


8 










1 


2 


S3 


1905 





5 





1 


8 


8 


9 


6 
















28 


1907 


1 


3 





1 


5 


1 


18 


9 













2 


89 


1908 


8 


6 





1 


2 


2 


19 


11 




1 





1 


6 


89 


1910 


S 


6 





2 


5 


8 


21 


9 













7 


42 


1911 


4 





1 


8 


1 


7 


8 


15 










1 


8 


89 


1918 


8 


5 


2 





2 


7 


11 


5 




1 


5 


1 


9 


88 


1914 





4 











4 


15 


2 




1 


12 


1 


8 


87 


Total 


15 


28 


4 


9 


21 


38 


110 


65 


17 


3 


17 


5 


37 


390 



These degrees and diplomas were secured by 290 different indi- 
viduals. All the diplomas but one went to men who also secured a 
degree, and two of the Pass B. A. men also secured a more advanced 
degree. The 61 other men of these years who secured no degree, in- 
clude seven who died during their course at Oxford, and three who 
resigned after a year or a little more at Oxford. The fifty-one still 
unaccoimted for include some who preferred not to work towards any 
degree, and a number whose plans were broken up by the war. Many 
Rhodes Scholars served in the French Ambulance service or under the 
Commission for the Relief of Belgium, even before our entry into the 
war. In view of the depleted condition of Oxford, the usual attractions 
were weakened, leading some to curtail their course. When the United 
States entered the war, some Rhodes Scholars left for more active fields 
at once and all of them did so at the close of the academic year 
in June, 191 7. The afore mentioned group of fifty-one without degrees 
does include, of course, a number of men who actually failed in the 
examinations and a number who avoided probable failure by leaving 
shortly before the examinations. The merits of these two classes would 
seem to be about equal, with the advantage, if any, in favor of those 
who faced the music. It would be a task, however, requiring an inti- 
mate knowledge of each case to discriminate between the failure-dodgers 
and those who left early for soimd reasons such as a real desire and a 
real opportunity to enter war service. The compiler of these statistics 
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iSf therefore, unwilling to usurp the fimctions of the recording angd 
without his facilities by stating a definite figure for the number of 
''failures" included in this group of fifty-one. It may be analyzed, 
however, as follows: 

Thirteen did special reading, either for the research degrees or inde- 
pendently. 

Seven read for the B. C. L. 

Twenty-two read for B. A. honors. 

Two took honors in classical Moderations (one a "First," one a 
^TThird.") 

Two studied music. 

For five, information is lacking. 

As shown in Table IV, a large majority of the scholars take the B. A. 
degree with Honors, and the significance of the classes which they re- 
ceive is a point requiring consideration. In order to determine the real 
value of these classes, we shall consider: 

(a) What proportion of all students at Oxford take Honors de- 

grees? 

(b) What is the distribution of classes among all candidates who 

are classed? 

(c) What is this distribution for the men on scholarship in the Ox- 

ford colleges? 

These facts will be discussed and compared with the experience of 
the American scholars, since the value of any prize depends in large 
measure on the strength of the competition. 

An examination of the record of degrees given at Oxford shows that 
some 150 to 160 men a year secure Pass degrees, as compared with 
over three times that number who take Honors. There are, of course, 
a large number of men at Oxford who try the Pass "groups" unsuc- 
cessfully dr leave before completing the required work. The figure 
usually given is that fifty per cent of the Oxford students are Pass 
men; even if this seems a little high in view of the relative number of 
each type of degree, the Pass course does surely draw away from 
Honors work those men who have little real intellectual interest or 
prefer a general course to concentrated effort in some broad but still 
not unlimited field. We may say, then, that those who read for Hon- 
ors constitute a selected group, and if we remember the prestige of 
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Oxford and Cambridge as the universities of the British Empire, the 
degree of selection is seen to be really considerable. 

A simmiary of all the classes given to all Oxford students in all the 
schools for the years 1906-1914 inclusive shows that of those classed 
(that is, of the somewhat selected group just mentioned), just over thir- 
teen per cent received ''firsts," about the same number ''fourths" and 
that the remainder were divided about equally between the second and 
third dass with 36 or 37 per cent in each. Or to put it a littie differ- 
entiy, the average number per year in each dass was 70 in the first 
class, 193 in the second, 198 in the third, and 71 in the fourth. No 
figures are available for the number of failures. The corresponding fig- 
ures for the distribution of those Americans who received dasses, again 

I 

omitting failures, show that fifteen per cent of them obtained firsts and 
forty-nine per cent seconds; and the number of firsts was double the 
number of fourths, and the number of thirds was not much more than 
half the number of seconds. The American Rhodes Scholars are, there- 
fore, deddedly superior to the general average of all who take the 
Honor Schools; this is, of course, not surprisiug, as the process of 
selection of Rhodes Scholars is much more exacting than the sdection 
of candidates for honors. 

A more valid comparison, and one which has been made repeatedly, 
though not in definite statistical form, is with the men who have won 
scholarships in the various Oxford Colleges. The importance of these 
scholars in Oxford life is not realized by the outsider, but a more 
thorough acquaintance shows that they are the backbone of the aca- 
demic $ystem. These sdiolarships are worth usually $400 a year, 
though some pay more. Certain minor scholarships, called exhibitions, 
pay from $200 up to in some cases more than scholarships. In 
addition to emoluments, the scholar receives recognition in various 
ways and has a higher status than the "commoner." These scholarships 
are awarded as a rule after competitive examination and arouse, espe- 
dally in the larger colleges, the keenest competition. The public 
schools groom their best men for several years for these examinations, 
the teachers being themselves men who have passed successfully 
through the Oxford examination mill. The result is that these men 
come to Oxford each trained in his spedal line far beyond the product 
of the American preparatory schools, and in his way, in adaptation to 
the Oxford system, beyond the standard of any but the most unusual 
American college graduate. It is, of course, another question whether 
these spedally trained men are as well fitted to meet the problems of 
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life as the graduate of the American high school or college. As the 
colleges expect their scholars to secure high classes, and, of course, train 
them to that end with all the skill in their power, the strength 
of the competition is increased still more and the standard for a first 
raised to a very high plane. As there are about 170-200 scholars and 
exhibitioners given classes each year, and only about 70 firsts, all 
the scholars do not get firsts, nor do even a majority of them do so. 
An examination of the records made by scholars and exhibitioners 
listed in the 1905 Oxford calendar shows that 33 per cent of the 
scholars and 19 per cent of the exhibitioners took firsts, as compared 
with IS per cent of the Americans. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that even of this selected group of scholars 19 per cent received 
thirds and 3.4 per cent fourths. As to the fourths, "accidents will 
happen," etc.; but the thirds are common enough with the scholars of 
the weaker colleges to be considered habitual rather than accidental. 

TABLE V 

Classes Received by Various Groups in the OxroRi B. A. Honors 

Examinations 





No. in each Class 


Percentaffe Taklngr 


Name of Group 


1 


2 


8 


4 




Seconds 
or Firsts 


Thirds 

or 
Better 


All men classed '06-'U 


629 

166 

44 

210 

49 
38 
41 

88 


1.788 

220 

94 

814 

79 
66 

87 

110 


1,781 
96 
88 

179 

48 
49 
60 

65 


648 

17 

9 

26 

8 
4 

15 

17 


18.1 
83.8 
19.1 

28.8 

27.4 
80.8 
21.2 

14.7 


49.4 
77.4 
60.0 

71.9 

71.5 
69.2 
66.8 

63.6 


86.6 


Scholars in 1905 calendar 


96.6 


Bxliibltioners in 1906 calendar 


96.1 


Scholars and Exhibitioners in 1906 
calendar. 


96.4 


Scholars and Exhibitioners taking 
schools in 1906 


95.5 


in 1907 


97.7 


in 1914 


92.2 


American Rhodes scholars matrlca- 
latins 1904-1914 


92.4 







The table shows that the difference between the American Rhodes 
Scholars and the English scholars is a matter of proportion, and that 
the difference is more marked in the comparison of percentages taking 
firsts than in the percentage taking seconds or better. In other words. 
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while the Americans in comparison with the college scholars obtain only 
about one-half the proportion of firsts, they get enough more than their 
share of seconds to compensate in part. Any discussion of the academic 
record of the Scholars should not omit this fact from consideration. 

It is, of course, a debatable question whether American Rhodes 
Scholars would in many cases be justified in making the sacrifice nec- 
essary to secure a larger number of firsts. A little less traveling or less 
participation in college activities might make the difference. It is wdl 
to note that if one-fourth of the Americans who took seconds had se- 
cured firsts, and one-fourth of those who secured thirds had been raised 
to seconds, the American record would be about the same as that of the 
college scholars and exhibitioners. Even without curtailment of travel- 
ing or of i>articipation in college life such a change of dass could be 
secured in some cases by using three years instead of two for study be- 
fore taking the examinations. Of the i lo seconds, 38 were secured at the 
end of the second year, and of the 65 thirds, 13 were so secured. Of 
these two-year men, 12 of those who secured seconds and two of the 
thirds secured another degree or diploma in theu: third year. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that some at least of these men could have raised 
their dass by taking another year for further study. But in many cases 
this would have involved a sacrifice of what they really wanted, of a 
year to round out their studies in a way which fitted them better for 
dealing with American problems than a higher dass would have done. 
Recommendations along this line, unless made with great caution, would 
result merely in changing the record without any increase in the sub- 
stance back of the record. 

The record of the American scholars may, of course, be critidzed 
from another point of view. It may be said that the record indicates 
that the scholars were not up to the expected standard in ability or 
preparation; and it may be urged that comparison should be made, not 
with the average record of all Oxford scholars, but with that of the 
scholars of, say, Balliol, Corpus and New College, or perhaps a few 
more of the leading colleges. But is this a fair demand, in view of 
the selection of the Oxford scholars for their ability to do wdl in 
examinations of the Oxford type, and of the Rhodes Scholars on the 
basis of all-around excellence? It is, of course, much to be hoped that 
the Rhodes Scholars of the future may be men of greater ability than in 
the past, and that the preparation given by American colleges may be 
greatly improved, but it can hardly be hoped that the process of selec- 
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tion on the basis indicated by Cedl Rhodes will secure men of the same 
excellence in Oxford examinations as is secured by the best selection 
made mth these examinations as the primary objective. The extent to 
which the academic record has fallen short of the expectations may 
indicate over optimistic expectations as much as inadequate ability 
of the scholars. In regard to the preparation of the Rhodes Scholars, 
the success of Americans in different ''schools" is instructive, and will 
be considered at considerable length. 

Comparison of Success of Americans in Various Schools. 

The distribution of classes among the American Rhodes Scholars, 
and the number in each school who took the examinations at the end of 
the second rather than the third or fourth year, is indicated in the fol- 
lowing table: 

TABLE VI 

Distribution by Schools of Classes Secused by American 

Rhodes Scholars 



No. Men Secnring: 



l8t 



2nd 



3rd 



4th 



Total 



• o 



S 



Litero Humaniores 

Mathematics 

Physics and Engineering 

Chemistry 

Physiology 

Geology 

Jorisprodence 

Modem History 

Theology 

English 

Modem Languages 

Total 



2 


11 


7 


7 








8 


1 





3 


2 


1 





2 


6 





2 


2 


1 





4 


2 








16 


83 


15 


8 


8 


81 


18 


2 


4 


13 


7 





2 


7 


9 


1 


1 


6 


2 


2 



27 
4 

6 

8 

6 

6 

66 

49 

24 

19 

11 



8 
1 
2 
2 
2 
4 
80 
10 
6 
6 




88 


110 


65 


17 


225 



66 



It is dear on a brief examination of the table that on the basis of 
relative success of the scholars, there are at least two and perhaps 
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three natural groups into which the subjects fall. The most dearly 
separated group includes Physiology, Geology, and Jurisprudence, in 
which over 20 per cent of the Americans get firsts, and most of the re- 
mainder get seconds. A further line may be drawn separating schools 
like Lit. Hum. from those like Theology and Modem History. In Lit 
Hum. there are less t]ian 10 per cent of the total firsts, more than half 
less than seconds, and a considerable proportion of fourths. Mathe- 
matics and Chemistry were about as troublesome, although it is true 
any opinion must be formed on a small number of cases. Physics is 
naturally included in the same group because no American has yet se- 
cured a first and because of the close relation of the subject matter to 
mathematics and chemistry. In the other schools. Modem History, The- 
ology, English, and Modem Languages, firsts are a little more frequent 
and fourths rare. If we group as indicated and name these groups from 
the school with the largest numbers, we find the following frequency 
distribution of classes and the corresponding percentages. 

Table VIa — Summary of Table VI 





No. Men Securing: 


Percent Secnrins: 




l8t 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


Firsts 


Seconds 

or 
Better 


Thirds 

or 
Better 


I4t. Hiim.. etc. - . ... 


2 
10 
21 


16 
67 
87 


18 
31 
16 


9 
6 
8 


4.4 

9.7 

27.8 


40 
65 

76 


80 


Modem History, etc 


05 


Jariipradenoe. etc 


06 







The reason for this difference begins to appear when we escamine the 
distribution of the college scholars and exhibitioners among the schools. 
In the year 1914, for instance, of all classed, we find: 



Lit. Hum., etc.. 
Modem History, etc., 
Jurispmdence, etc.. 



Total classed Scholars and Per cent. Scholars 

Exhibitioners and Exhibitioners 
196 13s 69 

233 SI 22 

112 7 6 



That is to say, the scholars with their special training, even prior 
to Oxford, are concentrated more heavily in the schools in which the 
Americans stand lowest, and least heavily in the schools in which the 
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Americans stand highest. Or, to put it in another way, where special 
previous preparation has been secured by the largest proportion of can- 
didates, the Americans do least satisfactorily. These subjects are 
the ones which depend more closely on previous work. The implica- 
tion is dear and will be agreed with by those who have had experience 
in the schools — ^that the training received in American preparatory 
schools, and even in American colleges, is unsatisfactory preparation 
for competition in the English examinations on subjects which are the 
direct continuation of those studied in secondary work. 

In part, of course, the inadequacy is in points not so highly esteemed 
in the United States — ^in Lit. Hum., a thorough familiarity with Greek 
and Latin, in Mathematics, skill in the solution of problems which verge 
on puzzles, in Physics, a thoroughly mathematical point of view, with 
some of the problem spirit, in all lines brilliancy preferred to patience. 
But while a part of the inadequacy is of that type, other parts are due 
to American emphasis on courses rather than subjects and the failure on 
the part of American institutions to develop the intellectual abilities of 
their best men to the same extent as do the English Public Schools. It 
is, of course, true, as Professor Goldwin Smith said with special refer- 
ence to Cornell University, that the task of American institutions is to 
train the people of a democracy, whereas Oxford and Cambridge exist 
(or existed) to train the acknowledged leaders pf an aristocratic form 
of government. But a democracy needs a full development of special 
capacities, and the demand for equality of opportunity is not met by 
providing identical opportunities. The student of more than average 
ability is as much entitled to tasks which will develop his powers as the 
student of average or less ability to the more routine assignments which 
develop him. American colleges and universities meet this need for 
the more able men in the later college years; but the English system 
starts much earlier to stimulate the able man by actual or prospective 
competition with his equals. 

The greater success of Americans in achieving higher classes in cer- 
tain schools than in others, should not lessen the credit of those who 
obtain firsts and seconds in any school. The statistics for the classes 
of British students do not seem to indicate that a first in one school 
is easier to secure than in any other. Where scholars, with their spe- 
cial previous preparation are few, firsts are also few; each school has 
some scholars, and although these men in some cases have previously 
secured firsts in some other school, they frequently do not repeat their 
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success. It is, perhaps, less likely that the boundary between the 
second and third class is drawn at the same point for all schools or 
that the boundary between thirds and fourths b uniform. The high 
percentage of American firsts in Juri^rudence, Geology, and Phys- 
iology is a real achievement, and is an indicaticxi that the ability of 
Rhodes Scholars is high, although it does not prove so much about 
their preparation. 

Other Academic Honors. 

Besides the classes awarded in the degree examinations, the Rhodes 
Scholars secured other academic honors. They have secured 13 Univer- 
sity scholarships and prizes including the Vinerian law sdiolarship 
twice and the Matthew Arnold Memorial Prize twice. Five other men 
have secured prizes or exhibitions in their colleges: three have been 
demonstrators in the science laboratories and two Senior Demies of 
Magdalen College. Of the 22 men who secured these honors, nine had 
already taken a First Qass in a Final Honor School; two of the others 
took research d^ees; and others were given second, third or fourth 
class, in the schoob. 

Comparison of Various Groups of American Scholars, 

In Part I, figures were given for the number of Americans of each age 
and of each year of matriculation, and for the number of Phi Beta Kappa 
members. A natural question b, how do these various groups compare 
with each other? In view of the number of men who take some other 
course than the usual B. A., and of the different frequency of success 
in different subjects, it b a little difficult to make fair comparisons. 
The basis used in the following table b first the number and percentage 
of B. A. "firsts" or equivalent, and second the number of B. A. "seconds'^ 
or equivalent or better. B. A. Firsts or Better b taken to include B. A. 
Firsts and B. C. L. Firsts or Seconds. "Seconds or Better or Equiva- 
lent" includes all classes of the B. C. L., Firsts and Seconds in the 
B. A., and research degrees. The number is in each case the number of 
different individuals, men who appear twice in Table IV being counted 
oniy on their best performance. 

Of^tas wiH diffier n to whether '^percentage of firsts" or "per- 
cttitage of seofMkb or better" is the better crittrioo for judging the 
standard 9f a gt^up. Beth an induied httt on tht groimd that 
both are necessary. In view, moreover, of the higher percentage of 
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firsts and seconds secured by Americans in Jurisprudence, etc., the ex- 
tent to which any group took these subjects must be noted. As a matter 
of fact, a somewhat larger proportion of men of the later years took 
Jurisprudence than of the earlier years. Among men of different ages 
there was no significant difference; but only twenty per cent of the Phi 
Beta Kappa members who took the B. A. degree took Jurisprudence, 
etc., whereas the corresponding figure for the men from other than Phi 
Beta Kappa colleges and for members of athletic teams is forty per cent. 
The difference between these groups is, therefore, much more marked 
in their choice of studies than in their record of success; a larger 
proportion of the Phi Beta Kappa men take up those subjects where 
previous preparation counts most and they also take the research de- 
grees to a larger extent. Of the io6 Phi Beta Kappa men who were two 
or more years at Oxford, 13 took research degrees; of the total of 168 
such men from Phi Beta Kappa colleges, 20 took research degrees; of 
157 such men from colleges at which Phi Beta Kappa did not have a 
chapter, only seven took these degrees. The complete record indicates, 
therefore, a greater difference between Phi Beta Kappa men and others 
than the distribution of firsts and seconds alone would show. 

The definite tendency shown in the age tabulation for the older 
and younger men to make better records than those of average age, may 
be explained. If a man is good enough to have won enough recognition 
to secure appointment as a Rhodes Scholar at 19 or 20, he is in many 
cases more able than if he reaches the same goal a year or two later 
in his career. At the other end of the scale, some of the men of 24 
have done a good deal of graduate or professional study in the United 
States before going to Oxford. The man who is exceptional in age is, 
it seems, also more likely to be exceptional in other wa}^. 

Members of the 1913 and 1914 classes may properly point out that 
the war, with its accompanying service of the Commission for the 
Rdief of Belgium, Ambulance Service, etc., is responsible for the fail- 
ure of several of their number to secure classes in the ''schoob.'^ Table 
IV showed the number of men in these classes who took "War" degrees, 
and the number who took '"firsts" and '"seconds." It will be noted 
ttat thirds and fourths were unusual among the men of these groups 
who took the final cxsmMia^. 
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TABLE VII 

Comparison of Records of American Scholars by Year 
Matriculation, Age at Time of Matriculation, and 
Phi Beta Kappa Membership or Non-Membership 



of 





Number of Men of 
Known Record 


FintB or EqulTalent 


Seconds or Better or 
EquiTftlent 


Group 


Number 


Pereent 


Number 


Percent 


Year— 1904 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1910 
1911 
1913 
1914 


41 
85 
44 
44 
43 
46 
42 
43 


8 

4 
1 
8 
4 
10 
7 
4 


20 

11 

2 

7 

9 

22 

17 

9 


20 
21 
26 
27 
82 
16 
22 
21 


49 
60 
59 
61 
74 
85 
52 
49 


Total 


838 


41 


12 


185 


65 





19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



Total known ages. 



4>B E Members 

Men from 4> B E 
colleges 

From non-^ B K 
colleges 

Members Athletic 

teams 

Team Members also 
^ BK 



15(a) 

85 

76 

55(b) 

68 

83 



5 
7 
8 
6 
9 
5 



282 (a)(b; 



40 



106 (a)(b) 

168 (cXb) 

167 
118 

34 



17 

21 

20 
23 

6 



38 
20 
11 
11 
18 
15 



9 
81 
40 
25 
82 
19 



14 



156 



16 
12.5 

18 
20 

18 



68 
97 

79 
65 

17 



60 
89 
58 
46 

47 
58 



55 



59 

58 

60 
65 

50 



The records of the Rhodes Scholars by states were also tabulated, 
but it was obvious that such figures are too much affected by the fate 



(a) Omita one man who died after a year at Oxford, (b) Omits one man 
who resigned after one and one-half years at Oxford, (c) Omits two men who 
died after a year at Oxford. 
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of a single man to yield any conclusion. When the states were grouped, 
however, by size and also by the natural geographic divisions, it 
seemed possible to feel some confidence in the reality of the differences. 
The size grouping was based on the 1 910 census, the five largest states 
being Group I, the next five, Group II, and so forth. Group VIII in- 
cludes six states, and Group IX seven, in order to absorb the three extra 
states and compensate somewhat for the 33 cases of "no appointment" in 
the smaller states. There are such interesting differences in the number 
of B. A., B. C. L., and research degrees secured, that separate columns 
are included on those points in Table VIII. As some individuals se- 
cured more than one degree, the total number of degrees is in some 
cases greater than the number of men. The regional grouping of states 
is that used by the census. 
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TABLE Vni 

Comparison of Records of American Scholars by Groups of 

States 





Number 

in 
Record 


Deffrees Secured at Oxford 


Firsts or 
Equivalent 


Seconds or Bet- 
ter or EquIt. 


Qboup 


B. A. 
(Honors 
or War) 


B. C. L. 


Re- 
search 
Degree 


No. 


Per 
cent 


No. 


Per 
cent 


By Size : 

I. N.Y..Pa., 111... 
O.. Tex 


87 
88 
88 


29 
27 
29 


4 
4 

8 


6 

8 
8 


4 
6 
6 


11 
16 
16 


27 
24 
19 


78 


II. MaH..Mo..Mieh., 
Ind..G& 


68 


III. N.J.,Cal..WIiC.. 
Ky., Iowa 


50 


IV. N. C.Tenn 

Ala..Bflnn..Va. 


88 


28 


8 


1 


4 


11 


21 


66 


y. MlM., Kaof 

OUa..La.,Ark... 


86 


18 


8 


2 


4 


U 


28 


66 


VI. 8. Cm Md.. W. .. 
Va.. Neb.. Wash. 


88 


26 


4 


8 


8 


21 


19 


60 


VII. Conn., Colo 

Fla.. Me.. Ore... 


86 


26 


8 


1 


8 


8 


16 


42 


Vin.8.I>ak..NJ>ak... 
Mont.. Utah 


86 


26 


8 


6 


2 


6 


18 


61 


IX. Vt.. N. Mex 

Idaho. Ariz 

Del.. Wyo., Ner. 


48 


86 


2 





4 


9 


19 


44 


JBy22«sion: 
New Rnffland. . . , r - - r - 


48 


81 


6 


8 


6 


10 


29 


60 


Middle Atlantic 


28 


17 


8 


6 


6 


26 


19 


88 


Salt N. Central 


87 


26 


6 


4 


4 


U 


20 


64 


West N. Central 


60 


86 


8 


1 


1 


2 


20 


40 


8. Atlantic 


67 


42 


8 


4 


9 


16 


29 


61 


B. Bo. Central 


80 


22 


4 


1 


6 


20 


19 


68 


West 8. Central 


27 


18 


4 


2 


2 


7 


18 


67 


Mountain . ....... t - - 1- - 


44 


88 


2 


2 


4 


9 


20 


46 


Pacific 


22 


16 





1 


4 


18 


U 


60 






All SUtet 


888 


246 


84 


28 


41 


12 


186 


66 
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From the table it is clear that: 

(i) The largest states tend to have the best record, but the trend 
is not as marked as might be expected. 

(2) The Middle Atlantic States have the best record and the South 
Central States the second best, while the West North Central States 
have the poorest record. 

(3) Scholars from the New England and Middle Atlantic States, or 
from the larger states, are more likely to take research degrees. 

Record of American Rhodes Scholars by Oxford Colleges. 

Table IX summarizes the facts in regard to what colleges Ameri- 
cans entered at Oxford, and for the men of the years 1904-14 inclusive, 
the facts in regard to success in academic lines, distributed by col- 
leges. The basis for comparison is the same as in the other compara- 
tive records in Tables VII and VIII and excludes thirteen men who 
died before completing their course or resigned after less than a year 
and a half, or about whom no information is available. 
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TABLE IX 



Recosd of Auesican Rhodes Scholabs by Oxfoku Colleges 





Number of Men 


No. of 
Firsts or 
Equiva- 
lent 


Seconds or 
EqulT. or Better 


College 


1904-1916 


1904-1914 

Two Yrs. 

or More 


No. of 

Men 


Per 
cent 


Christ Church 


86 
81 
30 
29 
29 
29 
25 
22 
22 
21 
21 
19 
15 
15 
11 
10 
9 
4 
1 
1 


31 
24 
27 
28 
25 
28 
25 
22 
18 
21 
20 
16 
14 
11 
10 
10 
7 
4 
1 
1 


7 
5 
4 
5 
2 
2 

5 
2 
1 
1 
4 

2 
1 







22 

14 

16 

16 

9 

14 

9 

18 

10 

9 

6 

11 

9 

7 

5 

5 

8 

2 

1 




71 


St. Johns 


58 


Qaeens 


56 


Wftdhftm 


57 


Lincoln 


36 


Morton 


61 


Exeter 


86 


Worcester 


82 


Balliol 


56 


Pembroke 


48 


Hertford 


80 


Oriel 


69 


Hew 


64 


Trinity 


64 


B. N. C 


SO 


Jesus 


50 


Magdalen i . . 


48 


UnlTerslty 


60 


Keble 


100 


St. Edmunds Hall 











880 


888 


41 


185 


65 
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To What Extent Did Americans Participate in Oxford Athletics? 

One purpose of the plan of the Rhodes scholarships, the dose ac- 
quaintance of Americans with British students, is promoted by their 
active participation in athletics. From this point of view, general par- 
ticipation is more important than conspicuous success of a few stars. 
The following statistics in regard to college as distinct from university 
teams are based almost entirely on the replies received from returned 
scholars, and because of the interruption of college sports by the war, 
the summary is limited to men who matriculated in the years 1904- 
1913 inclusive. Of the 245 men of these years for whom the facts are 
at hand, 147 or 60 per cent were regular members of one or more crew 
or team, and 24 (10 per cent) in addition played occasionally for 
their colleges, though not regular team members. They were distrib- 
uted as follows among the sports, many men appearing two or more 
times: 

Rowing 81 

Tennis S5 

Rugby football S^ 

Relay or track 16 

Association football 3 

Cricket i 

Others S 

Five men joined in the hunting managed by the college clubs. 

In regard to university teams, the replies received from the men 
have been supplemented from other sources, and the record is believed 
to be complete. Of the scholars who matriculated in the years 1904 
to 1913 inclusive, 27 different men secured "blues" or **half blues" by 
representing Oxford against Cambridge, as follows: 

16 in athletic sports (track contests). 
5 in tennis. 

4 in lacrosse, after its recognition as worthy of a half-blue. 
2 in Rugby football. 
2 in cross-country nmning. 
I in water sports. 
I in boxing. 
I in fencing. 

Five men are included in this list in two different sports. In addi- 
tion, six men were members of the regular lacrosse team before the 
recognition of that sport, and to include here other contests as well as 
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athletics, two men received their "representative colors" for represent- 
ing Oxford against Cambridge in chess, an honor which at Cambridge is 
recognized with a "half-blue." 

It may be noted that the number of scholars securing "blues" or 
"half-blues" is less than the number of men securing "firsts," 29 men 
of the classes 1904-19 13 having secured firsts in the B. A. schools and 
two others in the examinations for the B. C. L. degree. Including 
repetitions in both cases, we find 32 "blues" or "half -blues" and 33 
first classes. 

It is also noteworthy that no American Rhodes scholar has yet se- 
cured his blue in rowing, cricket, or association football, and only 
two in Rugby football. Lack of previous familiarity with these sports^ 
or in some cases the British style in these sports, appears to be even 
more of a handicap than the corresponding imfamiliarity with different 
methods in the academic sphere. 

Summary of American Rhodes Scholars' Record at Oxford. 

(i) One-third of the scholars studied law at Oxford, one-sixth Mod- 
em History or economics, one-sixth the humanities, and the remaining 
third a wide range of professional and cultural subjects. 

(2) Of all scholars who matriculated in the years 1904-1914 inclu- 
sive, 64 per cent secured the B. A. degree with honors, and 77 per cent 
either that or some more advanced degree or both. An additional five 
per cent took a "War" B. A., and the remainder took a pass degree, 
or went without a degree because of their own choice, loss of life, the 
interruption of the war, or the hard-heartedness of the examiners. 

(3) A comparison of the American record is made with that of all 
Oxford students, the comparison being limited because of lack of other 
information to those actually placed in one of the four classes of 
honors. This comparison shows that a larger proportion of the Ameri- 
can Rhodes Scholars obtained high classes; of the American Rhodes 
scholars, 64 per cent obtained first or seconds, as compared with 49 
per cent of all those who took honors. 

(4) A similar comparison with the scholars of Oxford colleges shows 
that a smaller proportion of American Rhodes Scholars than of this 
selected group, secure high classes. The difference is most marked 
in the case of firsts (15 compared with 21 to 33 per cent) but is less 
marked for firsts and seconds taken together (64 as compared with 66 
to 77 percent). 
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(5) The Americans succeeded best in those subjects which are 
not based so directly on previous preparation — ^Jurisprudence, Geology, 
and Physiology. They were comparatively unsuccessful in "schools" 
like Literae Humaniores, for which most of the other candidates have 
had excellent special preparation in the British Public Schools. 

(6) American Rhodes Scholars have secured a total of 23 univer- 
sity and college prizes and scholarships and academic appointments at 
Oxford, 22 different individuals having been honored in this way. 

(7) Men who had earned membership in Phi Beta Kappa before 
appointment were more likely to secure research degrees at Oxford and 
more often preferred Lit. Hum., History, etc., to Jurisprudence in choos- 
ing their Oxford course, than did men from colleges which had no 
diapter of Phi Beta Kappa. Their record as respects "classes" is also 
somewhat better, although the difference is not as great as some might 
expect. 

(8) Men of 19 and 20 on matriculation more frequently made a 
good academic record than older men, and the record of men of 24 is 
next in order of excellence. 

(9) A larger proportion of men from large states secured the higher 
dasses and advanced degrees, as compared with men from smaller 
states. This general statement is made for groups of states rather 
than single states, and even then is subject to some exceptions. 

(10) Men from the New England and Middle Atlantic States more 
frequently than others took research degrees. 

(11) Of the American Rhodes Scholars who had a year or more of 
Oxford before the war, 60 per cent were regular members of one or 
more of their college crews or teams, and an additional 10 per cent 
played occasionally with these teams. On university teams, 27 Ameri- 
can Rhodes Scholars secured 32 "blues" or "half-blues" by represent- 
ing Oxford against Cambridge in recognized sports. Eight other men 
(six in lacrosse before recognition and two in chess) represented 
Oxford against Cambridge, but were not entitled to "blues" or "half- 
blues." 
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PARTin 

WHAT HAVE THE RHODES SCHOLARS DONE ON RETURN- 

ING TO THE UNITED STATES? 

In gauging the probabilities of the success of the Rhodes scholar- 
ships in carrying out the ideas of the Founder, the record of 
the accomplishment of the Rhodes Scholars after their return to this 
country is of great importance. The real calibre of the men will be 
judged more by their ability to "make good" in various American 
careers than by their "class" at Oxford. Their opportunities to make 
effective the ideas which their Oxford experience has given them, will 
depend on their strategic location, both geographically and in the 
social organization. Even a brief consideration of the problem will 
show that an absolute measure of degree of "making good" would be 
difficult, in view of the various occupations in which the men are engag- 
ing, the difference in conditions in different parts of the country, and 
the comparatively short time since they left Oxford. Several figures 
which will be deduced from the available information, however, will 
give important light on the subject. 

Further Graduate and Professional Study. 

Nearly half of those returning (145 out of about 300 for whom 
the facts are known) have engaged in further graduate or profes- 
sional study. Of these men 18 have secured law degrees, nine medical, 
eight theological, 37 the degree of Ph. D. and 12 that of A. M. In 
most cases these studies are a continuation of their work at Oxford, 
intended to round out their training to fit definitely into American 
occupations. Many of the men, however, have gone directiy into the 
law, teaching or sodal and religious work without further preparation, 
except such as was secured by private study. Of 72 now engaged in 
the practice of law, for instance, 41 report no study at any American 
law school either before or after their work at Oxford. Many of those 
with the best Oxford records did take a year or more of such study, 
however. 

It should be remarked that of those securing the Ph. D. d^ree, 
foiu- had secured "first classes" at Oxford, 10 "seconds," 14 "thirds" 
and three "fourths." The case of those men who secured "thirds" 
and "fourths" at Oxford deserves comment. Six of them, including the 
three "fourths," took "Literae Humaniores" at Oxford, four Mathe- 
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matics or Chemistry, one the B. C. L. degree, four History, one Eng- 
lish and one Jurisprudence. These are, in most cases, subjects in which 
Americans did not secure many high classes. The fact that these men 
later qualified for an advanced degree in this country may be taken as 
a further indication of a difference in training between American and 
British schools, and as all but one of these men were continuing the 
subjects studied at Oxford, it appears that American students may be 
deriving real profit from their Oxford work and may be men of 
apparent ability under different conditions, even though their Oxford 
"class" is not high. 

It may be objected that these facts really prove low standards for 
the Ph. D.; but these degrees were granted by the leading institutions 
for graduate study in this country. The three '"foiurths," for instance, 
secured their degrees from Chicago, Johns Hopkins, and Harvard, re- 
spectively. 

In connection with their studies for higher degrees, in pursuance of 
their professional work, or for general popular or literary purposes, 
many of the retiuned Rhodes Scholars have published books and 
magazine articles covering a wide range of topics. About two-thirds 
of the men of the first year, and a somewhat smaller proportion of 
the men of later years are included in the list of authors. Of the 284 
men of the years 1904-19 14 inclusive, for which the facts are known, 
99 have published books or articles. The professional standing of 
these men will in many cases depend more on these publications than 
on their academic honors. It is not possible, of course, to rate their 
value here, but it is of interest to note that the subjects range from 
technical topics such as "The Law of the Hendecasyllable" and "The 
Action of Chlorine on Phenyl-Carbamide" to matters of general in- 
terest such as "The Interpretation of the, 'Bone Dry' Prohibition Law." 

Present Occupations of Rhodes Scholars. 

A summary of the occupations of Rhodes Scholars of the years 
1904-14 is as follows: 

Education 114 

Divided: 

College presidents, deans, etc 7 

Other college teachers 84 

Educational administration 7 

Secondary school xi 

Full time, Law, Theology, Medidne S 
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Law 72 

Business 38 

Social and religious work (including 12 ministers) 23 

Government service 15 

Graduate or professional students 10 

Scientific work 10 

Literary and editorial 8 

Medical work 7 

Miscellaneous 4 

Poor health 2 
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At least 20 of the 351 original appointees are dead, leaving only 28 
unaccounted for under this heading. As a number of these are not in 
touch with the Rhodes Trust or the Alumni Association, they are 
in some cases 'l)lack sheq);" in others they may be dead, although no 
such record has been received. Men ^o might be listed in either of 
two classifications are included in the one which best describes their 
work. One pastor of a church and one doctor also teach in their 
professional lines; one lawyer and one scientific worker are also in 
government service; and three or foiu: of the teachers are in missionary 
colleges and to some ertent in social and religious work. 

The group engaged in college teaching is the largest and also the 
one in which the positions occupied are the most easily understood 
index of success. It must be remembered that the oldest group of 
Rhodes Scholars is only 35-40 years old, and that in the larger collies 
few men of that age have passed the junior grades. The youngest 
group included in the summary are 25-30, and naturally are usually 
instructors except in smaller colleges. With these considerations in 
mind, it may safely be said on ^andng over the teaching positions, 
that the Rhodes Scholars as a group seem well established and wdl 
distributed. Five men of the grade of instructor or higher are <» the 
staff at Harvard, and three each at Yale, Cornell, Southern Methodist 
University and the Universities of Minnesota and Washington. 

Table X gives the number of men of each rank at those colleges 
Tdiere there is more than one Rhodes Scholar, according to th$ latest 
information received. There may be a few inaccuracies in this state- 
ment, as college teaching is a nomadic occupation. Teachers in pro- 
fetticHial departments are included. 
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TABLE X 

Number of American Rhodes Scholars of Each Rank, at Ameri- 
can AND Missionary Colleges and Universities 



iMaTITDTIOK 






i 



ll 



Jo 

II 



11 






I 



Bryn ICawr 

Cftnton ChrlrtlAn Collete 

CoriMll 

Hftrrard 

Ulinols 

Johns Hopkins 

UnlTorslty of Kentocky 

UnWenity of Minnesota 

UnlTenlty of Pennsylvania 

Reed College (OreO 

flonthem Methodist Unlyerslty. 

U. S. Nayal Academy 

Wahaah 

UnlTenlty of Washington 

UnlTenlty of Wisconsin 

Tale 

Othen (See Text) 



1 
1 



1 

1 



1 

1 



2 
1 



28 



8 



2 
4 

2 
2 



1 



2 
• 



2 
2 

1 



1 
2 
1 
7 



8 



2 

2 

8 

5 

2 

8 

2 

8 

2 

2 

8 

2 

2 
8 
2 
8 

86 



Total. 



88 



17 



71 



96 



The 28 full professors at other mstitutions includes: 

(a) The president of Central College, PeDa, Iowa, of Averett Cd- 
l^e, and (acting) of Atlantic College, WHaon, N. C. 

(b) Deans at Bowdoin, University of GecH-gia, and Fargo (N. D.) 
and Ae Director of School of Commerce of the Goodyear Industrial 
University* 

(c) FuH professors at Amherst^ Baylor, Univ. of Colorado, Eardka, 
FtanUin and Marshall, Grinndl, Howard, LiAie Forest, Latter Day 
Saints University, Lawrence, M. I. T., Macakster, Mercer, MiBsapa, 
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University of Montana, University of Oregon, Virginia Theological 
Seminary, University of West Virginia, Wheaton (Mass.), William 
Jewell, and University of Wyoming. 

The three associate professors at other institutions are at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, University of Nebraska, and Western Reserve. 

The nine assistant professors at other institutions are at Boston Uni- 
versity, Brown, Dartmouth, Oberlin, University of Oklahoma, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Princeton, Smith, Vanderbilt. 

The instructors at other institutions are at Fresno Junior College, 
Haverford, Iowa Normal, University of Michigan, New York Univer- 
sity, University of Texas, aind Wellesley. 

The men of other ranks include assistant at University of Chicago, 
heads of departments at Kentucky State Normal, James MiUiken Uni- 
versity, Concordia, and Whitman, and teachers at Roberts College 
(Constantinople), the Ethical Cultiure School, and Mississippi A. and 
M. College. 

While some of these are on the border line of preparatory schools 
and are not of high rank, it should be remembered that the men who 
are connected with them are in some cases getting their first teaching 
experience or assisting the cause of their denomination, race, or com- 
munity. From the point of view of the spread of the influence of Ox- 
ford ideas on this country, it is highly important that the returned 
scholars should be broadly distributed geographically and also should 
be in all types of institution. As our figures show that there are 71 
of these institutions, all told, that have one or more Rhodes Scholars 
on their staffs, it seems fair to say that the broad distribution has been 
secured; and the ranks attained considering the age of the men, show 
that they are well established. It should be remembered that these 
figures include men of the 1904-1914 classes only; member^ of the 
1916 class hold positions at M. I. T., Princeton and Nanking Univer- 
sity, but the information in regard to the group as a whole is not com- 
plete enough to make it desirable to include them in the totals. 

Although only 11 Rhodes Scholars of the years 1904-1914 are on 
the basis of their latest known occupation, engaged in secondary school 
teaching, a total of 53 have at one time or another done such teach- 
ing. A much larger proportion of British graduates of Oxford are 
engaged in such work, if we may trust "general information" in place 
of statistics. But in this country secondary school teaching seldom 
seems to be a career. It is interesting to note that shortly before our 
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entry into the war, American Rhodes Scholars were assistant masters 
at Rugby and Winchester. 

In connection with the discussion of the degrees of success of Amer- 
ican Rhodes Scholars, attention is called to the fact that the 1918-1919 
edition of ''Who's Who in America" contained the names of six mem- 
bers of the 1904 class, and of six men of later years. The 1920-21 
edition contains the names of eight men of the 1904 class, three of 1905, 
one each of 1907 and 1908, and four of 1910, a total of 17. As the 
oldest Rhodes Scholar has just passed his fortieth birthday, and only 
about 140 of the returned Rhodes Scholars were 34 or older October, 
1920, 14 of whom are included, the record seems satisfactory. Five of 
the 17 took the Modem History School at Oxford, and the others 
scattered, two of them having done special reading without taking any 
degree. Of the 12 who took the B. A. degree, three secured firsts, five 
seconds, and four thirds. As far as they go these figures seem to indi- 
cate that the type of success indicated by inclusion in ''Who's Who" 
cannot be predicted very closely from the record in the Oxford schools. 
In the futiure years, as the number of Rhodes Scholars who secure this 
recognition increases, it will be possible to make some interesting com- 
parisons of Oxford examinations and American college courses as indi- 
cations of probable success. 

Marriage and Number of Children, 

The following table summarizes for those for whom information was 
at hand the facts in regard to marriage and number of children. 
One man of the class of 1904 reported seven children; and nine men 
of the early classes reported four children each. In order not to give 
an unfair advantage to those who reported late, the lists were closed 
as of April i, barring five children reported as bom since that date. 

Year 

1904 

1905 
1907 

1908 

1910 

1911 

1913 
1914 



Not Married 


Married 


No. 


of Children 


4 


29 




43 


7 


27 




30 


10 


27 




33 


7 


27 




35 


16 


23 




28 


14 


25 




19 


21 


16 




5 


26 


13 




9 
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Summary of Part III. 

(i) Nearly half of the returning scholars have engaged in further 
graduate or professional study, and have secured 84 graduate or pro- 
fessional degrees. 

(2) About 100 American Rhodes Scholars have published books 
and articles on a wide range of subjects. 

(3) Over one-third of the American Rhodes Scholars are engaged 
in education, principally in college teaching. About one-fourth are 
practising law, over 10 per cent in business, and the others in govern- 
ment service, and in social and religious, scientific, literary and editorial, 
and medical occupations. 

(4) The college teachers are well established and well distributed 
over the country. 

(5) American Rhodes Scholars are beginning to be included in 
"Who's Who," seventeen men of the 1904-1910 classes being in the 
1920-192 1 edition. A further indication of at least some measure of 
success may be seen in the fact that they are raising families. 

GENERAL SURVEY AND SUMMARY 

We have examined in considerable detail the facts of the record 
of the American Rhodes Scholars so far as these facts are capable 
of summary in statistics of the type used. It is now appropriate to 
survey the record from a broader point of view and see what light, 
if any, they shed on general questions in regard to the Rhodes Scholar- 
ships. Has the scheme, for instance, realized the expectations of the 
Founder? If not, have the scholarships justified themselves in other 
ways? Rhodes planned to bring the two great branches of the Anglo- 
Saxon race into closer sympathy with each other; any gain to the indi- 
vidual who was used as an instrument to this end, was merely incidental 
to this plan. For the success of Rhodes' plan as he conceived it, it is 
essential that the men selected be high-grade men who give promise 
of becoming leaders in American life, that they react favorably to the 
Oxford environment and learn to appreciate its values, and that on 
their return they enter occupations which afford them an opportunity 
to influence their countrymen. It is certainly pertinent evidence on 
the first of these points that about three-fourths of the men are of high 
scholastic standing in their own institutions as measured by the stand- 
ard for election to Phi Beta Kappa. Their willingness to conform to 
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Oxford custom is indicated by their general participation in Oxford 
activities — ^by the facts that seventy per cent have participated actively 
in the athletics of their Oxford colleges, and that about the same pro- 
portion have taken the same degree — B. A. — ^as taken by most English- 
men, although most of the Americans have already seciured that degree 
before arrival in Oxford. The high standard of ability of the group is 
further indicated by their very considerable success in the honors 
examinations, although they have not been able to equal the pick of the 
British students in the studies for which the latter are specially pre- 
pared. 

In r^ard to the probable future influence of the Rhodes Scholars 
in American life, the critic may point out the absence of politics and 
diploihacy from the list of occupations, and the small number in pub- 
lic service of any type. Several men as a side issue have been candi- 
dates for office: — Congress, Secretary of State for a state, and so forth, 
and one man is "chairman of the State Committee" of his party. Only, 
one man, so far as known, is in the permanent diplomatic service, al- 
though a number of men engaged in that type of activity during the 
war. The expectation of Rhodes, or at least of some ci the early writers 
on the subject, was that the Rhodes Scholars would enter politics in 
the English sense, or go into the diplomatic service. But neither of 
these lines affords a career in the United States for a man with his own 
way to make; the organization of the diplomatic service rather than 
the scholars or the scholarship plan, is to blame for this imperfect ful- 
fillment of early expectations. 

But even while it is admitted that in politics and diplomacy the 
original intent of the plan has not been realized, and is not likely to 
be realized, one should realize fully the significance of the large pro- 
portion — over one-third — of the men engaged in education, especially 
college teaching. There is a closer relationship in the United States 
than in any other country between education and public life; we are 
therefore justified in saying that the Rhodes Scholars in that occupa- 
tion are in a position to exert as great an influence as they could in any 
other line — even in politics — ^and more than in the American diplo- 
matic service. In view of the dose relation between law and political 
life in this country some of the scholars engaged in the practice of law 
may be expected to become leaders in political life after their profes- 
sional position is established. In their case, as for all the scholars, it 
should be remembered that the oldest Rhodes Scholars are still young 
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and that in American political and social life, most of the leaders 
are selected from those who have demonstrated their worth in their own 
profession or business. From this p)oint of view, the important thing is 
that the Rhodes Scholars should be ''making good" each in his own 
line. We may, therefore, hope that the inclusion of seventeen men in 
"Who's Who" and the satisfactory academic standing of the college 
teachers among the Rhodes Scholars, are straws that show that the 
wind is blowing towards a satisfactory future, in which it will be a 
fact obvious to all that the Rhodes Scholarships have accomplished 
something towards fostering Anglo-Saxon solidarity and assuring the 
peace of the world. 



OXFORD NEWS LETTER 

By R. p. Coffin, 'i6, Maine and Trinity. 

Michaelmas, 1920. 

The most impressive and striking thing about Oxford this term are 
the women students. Of course, there have been women students at 
the University for some years, but now they seem a part of the place 
by virtue of their academic regalia. Yesterday's ladies of learning 
were hardly distinguishable from their city sisters; but that was when 
they were still parasites in the masculine eyes of University authorities. 
Today they have taken the habit that goes with their entrance upon 
all the privileges of members of the University of Oxford. Some artist 
soul surely has designed the cap that so becomes them. After lengthy 
and weighty deliberations upon this matter of the new headgear, ruling 
powers have had the inspiration to revert to the late Middle Ages, 
rather than to the sixteenth century as in the case of the mortar-board, 
for a design most flexible and most ornamental. The cap is four- 
cornered, but, being of soft material, it is capable of folds and sags 
that suit and set off the individual who wears it. There are no two 
alike; some are tipped skyward at Neo-Platonic angles, some turn 
eastward and give a touch of natural grace becoming in the younger 
wearers of the cap. Some are severely bristling with the owners' an- 
gular knowledge (or is it their coiffure?), others droop with sheer 
femininity. Of course, the gowns are those of the other members of the 
University, graduate or undergraduate; but they are worn with a cap, 
and this makes all the difference in the world. The women, natiurally 
more thoughtful about matters of becoming clothes, take to the dress, 
and there is none of the nonchalant negligence and revulsion common 
among the men in regard to the gown. They like to wear it, and do, 
even to the reductio ad absurdum that recently has been commented 
upon of bicycling hockeywards in it. Certainly, they will never stoop 
to using it as a firescreen to kindle their lodging fires as male wearers 
of it have been known to do before now. The rule of wearing dark 
clothes with the cap and gown has so far been pretty generally ob- 
served and incongruity in this direction happily avoided. What warm 
spring days may bring we can leave to the future. In spite of mas- 
culine tirades against the admission of women into full membership in 
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the University and of Jeremiah-like prophecies of evil days to come 
when Oxford will be all women and when men must go to Cambridge 
for higher education (the blight has not fallen there yet, they say), 
there can be no denying that the University halls and the city have 
gained much in picturesqueness. Charming Portias are seen every- 
^ere and Mediaeval atmosphere is the thicker along the High. Mind- 
ful of Irish matters, the male undergraduates have applied to the 
women the epithet "Black-and-Tams." 

Oxford has gained recent notoriety through the letter written by a 
number of Oxford dons to professors of arts and sciences in Germany 
and Austria "to dispel the embitterment of animosities that under the 
impulse of loyal patriotism may have passed between us." That letter 
has been the subject of much unfavorable comment on both sides of 
the water. Undergraduate opinion was very outspoken in its dis- 
approval. Recently the new Vice-chancellor, Lewis R. Famell, has 
in a statement to the Times made a public disavowal of it, stating 
that it was a "private expression of sentiment on the part of certain 
of our members, ^o neither possessed nor claimed the right to q)eak 
for the University." Of the letter it might well be said that it is such 
a communication as one would like to see made but that one would 
prefer not to sign. Putting it at the mildest, it may be called prema- 
tiure. But the world of fifty years hence may admire the spirit of its 
signers. We are too close to the war, perhaps, to see whatever breadth 
of vision there may be in the step and German methods of warfare are 
too vividly recalled to see the wisdom of it. 

On November fifth at the Union, Viscoimt Bryce, O. M., speaking 
under the auspices of the British-American Club, gave a most note- 
worthy address to one of the largest audiences ever met there. Lord 
Bryce outlined the difference between the treaty-making methods of 
the British Empire and the United States. With the latter the Senate 
is the power; in the former instance the moving force is the Ministry. 
The speaker dwelt on the difi&culty of a British Ministry representing 
the mass of public opinion in all cases. He cited instances in the past 
when English citizens were of one mind and the English Ministers of 
quite another, as in the case of the American Revolution. He also 
touched, without indicating specifically, other instances where the same 
thing held true; listeners could easily supply the exact names of the 
crises — ^The American Civil War, the Boer War, the Italian struggle 
for independence, and the like. Lord Bryce showed how secrecy is 
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still a necessary factor in treaty-making on account of the widespread 
ignorance among citizens of every country of the issues involved. But 
even with the necessary veil of secrecy there was a great opportunity 
that was being followed generally at present for nations to act as one 
man would to another rather than as great rival corporations intent 
on getting the advantage over one another in every transaction. Great 
advance in this cleansing process had been going on and was at this 
moment going on among most Eiuropean nations. There had never been 
much need of reform in this respect in American diplomacy. The author 
of the American Commonwealth made it specially emphatic that in 
most cases where differences arose between the people and the Ministry 
in England, the people, handicapped as they were through lact; of 
knowledge of the facts, had been proven right by subsequent devel- 
opments. One of the most apparent of such cases was the quarrel 
between England and her American Colonists; the sympathy of British 
citizens at that time were all s^ainst Lord North and his policy of 
coercion. In closing, Lord Bryce declared his great confidence in the 
future; no matter if Mr. Harding and his victorious party could not 
see a way of taking part in the League of Nations of the present, he 
felt sure that some compromise would be made whereby American 
ideals of liberty and justice could come into full play for the benefit 
of all nations of the world, and that the one hundred and seventy 
millions of English-speaking men and women in the world could find a 
way to help mankind with their common ideals. The Master of Balliol 
presided with the usual store of inimitable stories that have made the 
**Mugger" famous. 

On the following evening Lord Bryce was the guest of honor at the 
American Qub meeting. Here a lively discussion was held, with the 
former United States Ambassador answering queries of all sorts, from 
those concerning the Japanese in Australia, and Chilian diplomacy, to 
Armenian massacres and mandates. To many this evening was as en- 
lightening as the one previous. In his sure speech and lightning rea- 
soning Lord Bryce gave ample testimony of his customary keenness 
in international affairs. 

The British-American Qub has other promises for the near future 
like that realized this week. The Club is quite popular and active in 
the University and has settled its house in the Turl with every appear- 
ance of having come to stay. 
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The past summer has found Rhodes Scholars ^read over Europe 
after the best mamier of the good old days. But owing to the rising 
cost of living and of travel the things they did and the places they vis* 
ited were more in the line of duty than in the days of knight-errantry 
of the past generations of Rhodes men. The majority of Rhodes men 
on the Q>ntinent were engaged in relief work conducted by the Ameri- 
can Y. M. C. A. The work took them chiefly to Germany among 
Russian prisoners in their concentration camps, though members of 
the relief crusade wandered as far as Czecho-Slovakia, Esthonia, Po- 
landy Hungary, and Austria. Almost every country, new-bom and 
''homing" in the hazy near-East, however small, could boast of its 
quota of Rhodes Scholars. The men did everything from amusing be- 
whiskered Cossacks far from their native steppes to writing their letters, 
doling out their food and clothing, and caring for their babies. Our 
genial authority on politics, history, and natural history, D. P. Miller, 
Colorado and Lincoln, 'i6, acted as general Facteur at Stettin in Ger- 
many, sending the transport men on their way under proper orders, 
in short, acting as central on the Y. M. C. A. switchboard of EiuDpe. 
S. M. Keeny, Pennsylvania and Merton, 'i6, was stationed in Esthonia 
relieving the hosts of returning German colonists who had been 
"farmed-out," as far as one can make out, on unsuspecting borders 
of Russia and who had found rampant Bolshevism a little too near to be 
comfortable. Keeny straightened out their family affairs, supplied 
them with clothing bought in the American Army depots at Coblenz, 
and sent them on their way back to the Fatherland rejoicing. In 
Poland were J. R. Bacher, North Dakota and St. John's '20, and A. K. 
Barton, Maryland and Christ Church, '19; in Czecho-Slovakia E. 
Evans, Wisconsin and Brasenose, '20, and R. P. Brandt, Missouri and 
Lincoln, '20, held forth. L. R. Miller, Kansas and Merton, '16; W. L. 
Finger, Mississippi and St. John's, '16; R. B. Hersey, West Virginia 
and Christ Church, '19; G. A. Feather, New Mexico and Wadham, '19; 
J. D. Doty, Texas and Pembroke, '20; D. R. McBride, Kansas and 
Lincoln, '20; J. H. Bishop, Arkansas and BalUol, '16; J. A. V. Davies, 
Utah and Balliol, '20; E. H. Stevenson, Arkansas and Christ Church, 
'20; G. S. Whitehead, Georgia and Balliol, '16; D. M. Amaker, 
Louisiana and Oriel, '19; F. P. Miller, Virginia and Trinity, '19; and 

E. Naugle, Texas and New, *i6, were engaged mostly within Germany. 

F. T. Smith, Massachusetts and Oriel, '19, and T. O. McLaughlin, 
Oklahoma and Merton, '20, were marooned in far Esthonia. Amaker 
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^as the chkf purchaaiBg power of the summer's enterprise. F. P. 
Ifiller was in the position of Big Chief of the whole affair, as regards 
Rhodes men at least, and occupied a palatial suite of rooms in Berlin, 
the G. H. Q. of the Y. M. C. A. Relief Expeditionary Forces. In the 
words of the local newspaper, "sl pleasant time was had by all," — and, 
•considering the present trend of prices here, we trust, a profitable one. 
Among those of us who went abroad ''on their own'' were W. R. 
Burw€dl, Rhode Island and Merton, 'i6, R. M. D. Richardson, New 
Jersey and Christ Church, 'i6, and J. H. Binns, Washington and 
Brasenose, 'i6; they, with Mrs. Binns, Miss Ireland, and Mrs. Hersey, 
were at Grenoble studying and climbing numerous Alps. C. R. Bagley, 
North Carolina and St. John's, '19, holds the record for countries 
-visited; after studying two months at Tours, he visited other parts of 
France, Belgitmi, Holland, Germany, and Scotland. As one of the 
pleasantest features of the return of this part of the world to the old 
norms of pre-war days, Miss Crocker has been able to resume her 
summer journeys to the Continent. She spent the long vacation in 
Bdgitmi. In contrast to strike-ridden England, she was impressed by 
the earnest spirit of laborers in Belgium; there they are working like 
ants to make good the losses by war, and "the only strikes one hears 
are those of the hammer on the anvil," to quote the good Mother of 
Rhodes men. 

Americans shone last year in *'q)orts;" they bid fair to do so again 
this. A sure 'Hue" is G. A. Trowbridge, non-Rhodes man, a fresh- 
man at Trinity this term. He was of the team that Princeton sent over 
to compete against Oxford at Queen's Qub last June. After helping 
in Princeton's six to fotur victory there he won the amateur hturdles 
«vent for all England in July at Stamford Bridge. Recently he took 
three firsts in the Senior "Sports" on the IfiBey Road Track. He is 
a marvel over the hurdles and sprints well. Reese, Nebraska and Lin- 
coln, '20, took the first place in the shot; he gets aroimd forty feet in 
his event. Brown, Wa^ington and Exeter, '20, also did well in the 
shot. Burwell, Rhode Island and Merton, '16, took first place in the 
hammer event. 

Two of the mainstays of the Varsity tennis team that had a fine 
season last spring and which tied with Cambridge at the dose are 
C. Hopkins, Connecticut and Balliol, '19, and A. B. Gravem, California 
and Oriel, '20; both men made their "half-blues." Gravem is easily 
the best player "up" at present. In other lines than those of sport, 
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R. P. Brandt, Missouri and Lincoln, '20, has shown ability in art 
work for the Isis; R. M. D. Richardson, New Jersey and C3irist 
Church, '16, took a prize for the best work in law at his collie last 
June; S. M. Keeny, Pennsylvania and Merton, '16, took his degree 
"with distinction" in the shortened English Schools, and N. D. Scott, 
Iowa and Merton, '16, a similar degree in Chemistry. 

The American Qub flourishes financially, socially, wittily, and con- 
stitutionally. Burwell, Rhode Island and Merton, '16, is the present 
oracle of the constitution and the dignity of President sits well upon 
his shoulders. Especially are we grateful for his promptness in sup- 
pressing the many super-radical elements unfortunately at present active 
in the Qub ; he sits well upon the Left-Center, Left-Left, and even the 
ultimate Left. McBride, Kansas and Lincoln, '20, far-famed for the 
genial 'Xetters of lus," has ably proven the truth of the statement 
that you must catch a htmiorist young to make an3rthing of him; he 
has convinced us, as Secretary, that his initial impulse was not a flash 
in the pan; we even have hopes that he may grow human, in spite of 
his humor, as time goes on. H. D. Natestad, South Dakota and 
Brasenose, '19, Hon. Treasurer, has budgeted so well that we are well 
out of the woods financially. Of our Librarian, F. S. Barr, Virginia 
and Balliol, '19, it has been well observed — 'lie hath a pretty wit!" 
Though utterly incapable of keeping our shelves lined with current 
periodicals, he makes an eloquent auctioneer, and disposes of Red 
literature by sheer force of wit. Probably his match for repartee would 
be hard to find even among the ''Tall Men" of the prdiistoric past 
of the American Club. The "fifth wheel" (minister sans portfolio) is 
revolving satisfactorily. One of the best as well as most learned ad- 
dresses of the present term was made by F. T. Smith, Massachusetts 
and Oriel, '19, in connection with the recent observances of the May- 
flower Tercentenary; the Hon. Member held the Qub spellbound with 
his reconstruction of the event; quite the most moving of the things 
he told us was that we have wronged the Early Fathers of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony heinously in our histories, for they burned not a 
single witch — ^they hanged them I Barr, from the Peanut County of 
Virginia, is preparing a counter oration on the landing of the Cavaliers 
at Jamestown. Not content with swaying the destinies of the Labor 
members of the Club, F. M. Morley, Maryland and New, '19, has 
taken the Oxford City Labor Party under his wing and is editing 
their magazine for them. Two of the men just over have been discov- 
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ered to be Class lA Keith performers in the musical way; Fulton, 
Pennsylvania and Merton, '20, was the artist at the piano and Har- 
rold, Georgia and Hertford, '20, sang some of the best negro songs it 
has been the Qub's fortune to hear the other night at a meeting quite 
Platonic in its union of music and politics. On the side of politics the 
members showed their devotion to such 'lost causes and hopeless loy- 
alties" as Oxford stands for by their vote of 34 to 27 for Cox. Presi- 
dent Meiklejohn of Amherst on the night of October twenty-third gave 
an excellent address on what he hoped we would get out of otur stay in 
Oxford. We were not here to learn how to give, or take, teas grace- 
fully, nor were we here to be trained to be "leaders of men," to use 
a long-suflfering phrase. We were here to learn how to think clearly 
and without prejudice, so that we could go back to America the better 
equipped to interpret what is going on there. There were three great 
fields for us to study: first, the dass question and the race question 
here in England and how it was being handled; secondly, the labor 
developments; and last the taste and comfortable culture of a nation 
long used to ways of refinement. The first two questions we would 
meet frequendy and forcibly in America; as for the third, we needed 
above all to leam what is good and beautiful and tasteful in a land 
of beautiful buildings and of a class of educated people so schooled 
in culture that culture had become second natture, in order that we 
might the better be able to overcome crudities and ugliness at home. 
Prof. Tucker Brooke of Yale University, an old Rhodes Scholar, is 
lecturing in the English School this term. Prof. Foerster of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina is also "up." Several American professors 
were here during the siunmer vacation, as guests of Oxford dons, on 
their tour of English universities under the auspices of the University 
Union. 



EDITQRIAL 

Stanoasos 

The publication in this number of Professor Burgess's Statistical 
Study of the Record of the American Rhodes Scholars is the only pos- 
sible solution of the dilemma in which ez-Rhodes Scholars in this 
country are placed because of the efforts which they are now making 
to improve the quality of the men sent to Oxford. We have all of 
us felt so strongly and insisted so emphaticaUy upon the necessity of 
this improvement that the American public has jumped naturaUy to 
the conclusion that the men who have gone to Oxford during the last 
fifteen years have been for the most part failures. This conclusion 
has apparently been supported by criticisms made by various individ- 
uals on both sides of the water. Concerning these criticisms one can 
only point out that they were based on impressions or upon only part 
of the facts, since the facts concerning all the men have been assem- 
bled for the first time in this present Study. 

The facts as here given refute effectively the criticisms that have 
been made of the Rhodes Scholars. It has been said, for example, 
that the best of our American college men do not try for them, yet it 
must be pointed out that about three-fourths of the men who have 
gone to Oxford were of Phi Beta Ks^pa quality. It has been said 
that the men do not do well at Oxford; yet the academic record of 
those who took the Honor Schools is distinctly better than the average 
of all the English Honors men during the last fifteen years. It has 
been said that an Oxford career interferes with a man's success in the 
United States; yet of the men who are teaching in our colleges and 
universities one-third are full professors, another third are of pro- 
fessorial grade, and only one-third instructors. This, when one takes 
into account that the average age of these men is only thirty-three 
and that they have necessarily got a late start, is extremely satisfac- 
tory. 

While the record of Rhodes Scholars is creditable, the men them- 
selves would be the first to say that it is not as good as we intend to 
make it. The best of the men who have gone over in the past are 
the best that the country produces; the poorest of them have been 
far below our American average, and the success of the scheme is sim- 
ply a matter of eliminating the weaker men. The fact that each state 
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in the Union has equal representation in the Rhodes Scholar body 
makes this dimination difficult. In many states interest in the Scholar- 
ships has been slight; for example, in 1905 there were ten states in 
which no candidates appeared. We now have candidates in all states 
every year, but it cannot be said that these candidates are of equal 
merit, and the success of the Scholarships at the present moment seems 
to depend upon the courage of Committees in refusing to appoint in 
cases where no one of the men before them is qualified to make a cred- 
itable Rhodes Scholar. 

The present Study gives us a standard by which to measure in the 
future the success of the new plan by which the aiq)ointments are 
left to the ez-Rhodes Scholars. The specifications laid down by Rhodes 
are exacting, and mere academic success wOl not fulfill them. So far as 
the body of men who have gone over in the past is concerned, it seems 
true to say that they have fulfilled Rhodes's idea better since their 
return than their mere academic record at Oxford would indicate. The 
cases of two men, whose names may be mentioned since they are now 
dead, will illustrate this point. On May 18, 1918, W. A. Fleet (Vir- 
ginia and Magdalen, 1904) was killed near Arras while serving in the 
English Army as a Second Lieutenant in the Grenadier Guards. To 
know Fleet intimately was to realize that he was a man of personal 
and intellectual distinction, yet he took only a Third in Honor Mods 
at Oxford and did not have time in his three, years to finish the work 
for Greats so that his degree, taken finally in June, 191 7, was only a 
war degree. He attracted, however, the respect of all the men who 
knew him at Oxford and the affection of those who knew him well. As 
a Rhodes Scholar he was a great success, but the kind of a success 
which cannot be embodied in a statistical study. 

Another case of a similar sort is that of J. M. Johanson (Washing- 
ton and Exeter, 1904), who was killed in an automobile accident 
December 13, 1919. Through accidental loss of his notes and thesis, 
Johanson was compelled to leave Oxford without taking the B. Litt. 
degree for which he had been reading. In such a study as this he can 
only count as a failure, yet his work, as Assistant Professor of English at 
the University of Washington had, for the last ten years, demonstrated 
his own ability and the extraordinary value he had been able to get 
from his Oxford training for the solution of American academic prob- 
lems. The volume of his Essays, Verse, a$id Letters, recently published 
by tbfc XTniversity of Washington, shot»B how the 4>irit of Qkf6rd tatt 
through all that he wad doing and bow the point of View which hie htfl 
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acquired at Oxford gave him just the approach that was needed for 
success in his university teaching. These are only two instances of 
many in which the record at Oxford is no measure of the success of 
the men concerned, or of the Scholarship scheme. Nevertheless the 
academic record has its importance. The problem in the future is to 
improve that record without sacrificing the qualities of character, per- 
sonality, and ph3rsical vigor which Rhodes made a part of his require- 
ment. The writer for one believes that this can be done. 

We shall hardly send over Rhodes Scholars who will take as high a 
percentage of Firsts as the English Open Scholarship men. Our men 
are chosen on a different basis, and it might be a question whether 
that would be worth our while even if it were possible. Many of the 
best Rhodes Scholars have in the past read for research degrees, and, 
with the Ph. D. now established, the attraction of research for such 
men will be stronger than ever. This is as it should be, and no one 
would care to change it. In the case of the men who take the Honor 
Schools it is the percentage of Firsts and Seconds combined which 
should be the test of our success. These percentages are at present: 

All Honor Men Rhodes Scholars English Scholarship 









Men Alone 


Firsts, 


13% 


15% 


33% 


Seconds, 


37 


49 


45 


Firsts & Seconds 








combined, 


SO 


64 


77 



If we can bring the proportion of Firsts and Seconds combined up 
to the level of the Engli^ Scholarship men year by year, we may 
rest satisfied. We are glad to say that Professor Burgess has under- 
taken to tabulate the results of the final examinations each year so that 
we may know just how nearly we are approaching that goal. 

THE EUROPEAN STUDENT RELIEF FUND 

As we go to press D. R. Porter sends us a notice of the European Stu- 
dent Relief Fund, which the Y. M. C. A. is undertaking with the co- 
operation of Mr. Herbert Hoover. The conditions of student life in 
Europe are appalling and the need is immediate. We have no space to 
present the facts in this number, but shall do so in April. Meanwhile 
we use this inch of space to appeal to all Rhodes Scholars to seize any 
opportunity they may have to assist in this work. 



AMERICAN EXPRESS SEVICES 

for the 

RHODES SCHOLAR 

The American Express Company with its many offices 
in England and on the Continent can be of great service 
to the Rhodes Scholar and to all Americans traveling 
abroad. 

Steamship Tickets on transatlantic lines may be pro- 
cured at all offices in Europe and America. 

Travelers' Cheques issued in Pounds Sterling and 
French Francs, as well as in Dollars, insure your Amer- 
ican money against unscrupulous money changers and 
fluctuation in the rate of exchange. They are good in 
all of England and on the Continent. 

Conducted Tours through France and Italy and auto- 
mobile trips through picturesque England are arranged 
from time to time and should fit into tiie long vacation. 

Independent Journeys with itineraries and tickets com- 
plete may be arranged at any time. 

Banking Accounts may be opened at the London office 
at 6 Ha}anarket, where securities may be kept and in- 
vestments made. 

The London office may well be used as headquarters 
by all the Company's patrons visiting England. Here 
cables may be received and sent, mail held or forwarded, 
as the patron directs, and here the leading American 
newspapers are on the reading racks. 
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EDITORIALS 

The Editok Retzbes 

The Editor is to be installed July ist as President of Swarthmore 
College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, in which position he will continue 
to act as American Secretary to the Rhodes Trustees, but will not be 
able to continue longer as editor of the Amekican Oxonian. All sup- 
porters of the magazine will be glad to hear that the editorship is to 
pass into the able hands of Professor C. F. Tucker Brooke of Yale. 

This number completes seven and one-half years of service for the 
retiring Editor. What impresses him most as he looks through the 
seven thin volumes already completed, is the large number of Rhodes 
Scholars and believers in the Rhodes idea who have co-operated to 
give the magazine the modest success it has achieved. It has been 
from the start a labor of love, and, thanks to this hearty co-operation, 
the magazine may now be considered an established institution. Mur- 
ray's Alumni Magazine was our first co-operative effort, the Ameri- 
can Oxonian our second, the making of the selections in this country 
is our third and most important so far. We hope that the list will 
rapidly grow longer. 

One of the early prospectuses of the American Oxonian asserts 
that its task is: (i) to furnish Rhodes Scholars and Oxford men in 
America with news of Oxford and each other; (2) to print matter of 
interest to prospective candidates and to stimulate interest in the 
scheme; and (3) to e3q>ress the intellectual results of the Rhodes 
Scholarships in education, scholarship, and public affairs. Those are 
today, as they were at the beginning, the aims of the magazine, and 
the Editor gives up the direction of it with hope and confidence that 
as time goes on they will be more and more fully realized. 

The intellectual success of the magazine must, of course, be based 
on financial success. It is a tribute to the energy of the Business 
Manager, W. W. Thayer, that we have been able to pay expenses dur- 
ing these last few years of war and of high prices. As the number of 
Rhodes Scholars increases, as our list of outside subscribers grows. 
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and as prices return to a normal level, it is to be hoped that the prob- 
lem of meeting the printer's bills and the Editor's stenographic ex- 
penses will be an easier one. But as time goes on the expense of 
nmning the magazine will, and ought, to increase. We should look 
forward to the day when we shall be able to pay contributors and to 
gfve the Editor some modest return for his work, and to that end 
the most desirable thing would be a modest endowment for the mag- 
azine. As a small beginning of that endowment the Editor proposes 
to turn over to the Oxonian future royalties of The Oxford Stamp, 
A second and more substantial contribution will come from the royal- 
ties of the new book which is now being edited by L. A. Crosby for 
prospective Rhodes Scholars — Oxford of Today — ^to be published by 
the American Branch of the Oxford University Press in the spring. 
Mr. Crosby and the various Editors of the volume are generously 
donating their work; the contract for the book has been signed by 
the Executive Committee of the Alumni Association on behalf of the 
Association as a whole, and the royalties will go to the support of the 
American Oxonian. Perhaps as time goes on other Rhodes Scholars 
will see their way to dedicating the royalties of other volumes to this 
cause. If they would do so, these royalties, together with the subsidy 
which the Rhodes Trust has generously voted at Mr. Wylie's suggestion, 
would put the magazine on a sound footing financially. 

In June, 19 14, soon after the first number of the American Oxonian 
appeared, the Editor received a letter from T. M. Papineau, '05, 
Quebec and Brasenose, enthusiastically proposing that the American 
Oxonian be made the means of bringing American and Canadian 
Rhodes Scholars into closer relationship. Before anjrthing could be 
done to that end the war broke out, Papineau enlisted in the Princess 
Patricia's Canadian Light Infantry and was killed two years later at 
St. Eloi. The succeeding years have been too full for any one to 
follow out that project, but the time seems ripe now for going on 
with it. 

In the twenty years since Rhodes' death a good many books and a 
large number of magazine articles have been written about him. So 
far as we know there has never been a complete annotated bibliography 
of this material. Such a bibliography would have the greatest interest 
and value to all Rhodes Scholars and to that part of the general public 
which is interested in the Rhodes idea. Never perhaps in Rhodes' 
lifetime or since have his purposes had the importance which b given 
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to them by the condition of the world at the present day, and an issue 
of the magazine containing a bibliogra];Ay of the works which 
have been written about him would be a siutable one with whiqh 
to begin the attempt to interest Rhodes Scholars of other countries in 
the venture. 

These are only a few of the projects which the Editor has cherished 
for the Oxonian. They are not meant to bind the future Editor in 
his policy but are intended only as suggestions of ways in which it 
may have greater usefulness in serving the purposes which we all 
have at heart, and as reasons why Rhodes Scholars should give it cc»i- 
tinued and increasing support. 



The New Editor 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Alumni Association 
of American Rhodes Scholars in Cambridge, February 13, 192 1, C. F. 
Tucker Brooke, '04, West Virguiia and St. John's, now Professor of 
English at Yale, was elected Editor of the American Oxonian. 
Tucker Brooke needs no introduction to Rhodes Scholars or Oxford 
men. Indeed, it is not quite accurate to say that he is new as Editor 
of the Oxonian, since the number for July, 1920, was issued under 
his direction during the absence of the Editor in England. 

Tucker Brooke took his A. B. at the University of West Virginia in 
1901, his M. A. at the University of Chicago in 1902, his B. A. at 
Oxford (with a First Class in English Literature) in 1906, and bis 
B. Litt. in 1907. His B. Litt. thesis, The Shakespeare Apocrypha, 
was published by the Clarendon Press in 1908. He is the author of 
The Tudor Drama and a number of articles in learned periodicals, 
literature, including Shakespeare's Plutarch, the works of Christopher 
Marlowe, the old play, Common Conditions, and the Yale Shakes- 
and editor of a large number of works connected with Elizabethan 
peare. On his return from Oxford he was first of all instructor in 
English in Cornell University, and has been instructor and Assistant 
Professor at Yale since 1909. His scholarship, his literary ability, and 
his interest in the purposes for which the Rhodes Scholarships stand 
will make him an ideal Editor of the American Oxonian. 

It is the plan of the new Editor to associate with himself a small 
board for the purpose of dividing up the work of running the maga- 
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zine. Among these will be R. W. Burgess, '08, Rhode Island and 
Lincoln, now Professor of Mathematics in Brown University, who 
will follow up from year to year his interesting statistical study of 
the record of American Rhodes Scholars, which was begun in January^ 
1921. No number of the magazine so far has excited such general 
interest as this one, for which Burgess was responsible, and the value 
of the study which he has already made will be very much increased 
by foUovring it up from year to year. We now have a standard by 
which to measure our success, in those important respects in which 
success can be measured by statistics, and it will be Burgess' task to 
apply this measure from time to time in order to let us know whether 
or not we are making progress. In addition to Burgess the retiring 
Editor is proposing to continue to take a certain part in the work of 
of the magazine by making himself responsible for personal news 
inasmuch as his work as American Secretary makes it important for 
him to keep in touch with Rhodes Scholars in all parts of the country. 



R. F. ScHOLZ President of Reed College 

Rhodes Scholars everywhere wll be pleased to hear of the election 
of R. F. Scholz, '04, Wisconsin and Worcester, Professor of History 
at the University of Washington, to the presidency of Reed College, 
Portland, Oregon. Although it is only a dozen years old. Reed College 
has already a fine record for the quality of its work and the high 
character of its graduates. Those of us who know Scholz feel confi- 
dent of the continued advancement of the College under his leadership. 

R. F. Scholz took his A. B. degree at the University of 
Wisconsin in 1902, his A. M. in 1903, and his Ph. D. in His- 
tory in 19 10 after his return from Oxford. He was for a time 
instructor in History at the University of Wisconsin, was Assistant and 
Associate Professor of History in the University of California from 
1908 to X918, and Professor of History in the University of Wash- 
ington from 1918 until April ist of this year, when he took up his 
duties at Reed College. He wrote with S. K. Hombeck the book on 
Oxford and the Rhodes Scholarships, which has been more carefully 
studied by more Rhodes Scholars than any other book in existence. 
He has written articles and reviews for various learned periodicals, 
was one of the editors of the volume of Johanson's Essays, Verse and 
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Letters, and of the newly established Pacific Review. The American 
Oxonian expresses the cordial good wishes that all Rhodes Scholars 
will feel for his success in the important work he is undertaking. 



192 1 Regulations for the Scholarships 

The 192 1 Memorandum will be in the hands of most Rhodes 
Scholars by the time this number comes out. It is nevertheless worth 
while to emphasize here the few slight changes that are made this year. 
The stipend of the Scholarships has been increased by a bonus of £50, 
and will be until further notice £350 per annum. The number of can- 
didates allotted to each institution in any one state has been slightly 
increased so that institutions with less than 500 students may now 
have two candidates, those with from 500 to 1000 three candidates, 
those with from 1000 to 2000 four candidates, and those with more 
than 2000 five candidates. The dates on which the elections are held 
are later, applications being due October 29th and final selections being 
made on December 3rd. We shall this year elect our normal nimoiber 
of thirty-two Scholars, elections being held in states in Groups A and 
B, but not in those in Group C. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
Rhodes Scholars throughout the country, whether members of Com- 
mittees of Selection or not, will do their best to call out the finest possi- 
ble body of candidates. 



Lantern Slides of Oxford 

Our collection of lantern slides of Oxford is already proving ex- 
tremely popular. Rhodes Scholars who have used the slides report 
great interest on the part of audiences in all parts of the coimtry. 
We hope that more and more men will take advantage of them to 
give talks about Oxford and the Rhodes Scholarships. There is prob- 
ably no other means so effective for calling the Rhodes Scholarships 
to the attention of college men. Our collection is large enough to 
make it possible for half a dozen men to be using slides at the same 
time. We hope that calls for them will increase in number. 

Men who plan to use the slides and who wish to brush up on the 
historical and picturesque features of Oxford cannot do better than 
to procure Henry W. Taunt's Oxford, Illustrated by Camera and Pen. 
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This volume can be obtained from Henry W. Taunt, Cowley Road, 
Oxford, for 7 shillings 6 pence (or 8 shillings post free). Copies may 
be obtained from W. W. Thayer, Business Manager of the American 
Oxonian, at $2.00 each, duty paid. The volume contains cuts identi- 
cal with the lantern slides and it is therefore of great assistance in 
making selections. 



Death of the British Workman 

We have from B. £. Schmitt, who is spending this year in England, 
the following clipping from one of the London papers announcing the 
death of a famous Oxford character whom all Rhodes Scholars will 
remember: 

'The death was announced yesterday of Mr. Herbert Jackson, a 
well-known Oxford 'coach' and one of the oldest non-collegiate stu- 
dents. He was a remarkable personality, and his utter indifference as 
to dress, shown in the cravat, short coat, and voluminous trousers 
which he habitually wore, made him a distinctive figure in the streets 
of Oxford and at University ceremonies. 

"Bom in March, 1851, he was the son of a Devon gentleman, and 
matriculated in March, 1869, as an unattached student, the Censor 
at that time being the Rev. G. W. Kitchin, afterwards Dean of Dur- 
ham, of whom he was a great admirer. Mr. Jackson graduated B. A. 
in 1874, but never took his M. A. degree, as he considered it of 
little value. He was a pass 'coach' for more than thirty years, and 
many distinguished pupils came under his instruction. He was famil- 
iarly known to members of the University and the public generally as 
'the British Workman,' in consequence of a cartoon which appeared in 
the window of a prominent bookseller in Oxford many years ago. In 
later years he suffered a great privation, his sight becoming too bad 
for reading. He was of an essentially frank and generous disposition, 
and it was his custom during his busiest time to keep his rooms open 
for entertainment on Fridays and Simdays. In his younger days Mr. 
Jackson was a good sportsman, being especially fond of boxing and 
himting; but for the last twenty years or more he will be best remem- 
bered as a sedentary character in the rooms of the Union Society." 



PERSONAL NEWS BY CLASSES 

Class of 1904, G. E. Hamilton, Secretary 

Here is the class of 1904 again — a few years older, a little wiser, 
smaller in number. Most of lis seem to be settled in our chosen voca- 
tions, in our family life, and in our convictions about things in general. 
Few are the complaints, definite or implied, against an unkind world; 
many are the jests at the whimsicalness of Dame Fortune. Under the 
flippant remarks of some one can sense the confidence of established 
self assurance and the satisfaction of unusual accomplishment. From 
none do we get the intimation of defeat or disappointment. 

We are reminded of those first years after we had returned from 
Oxford, when most of us were dazed by the problems of b^inning, 
when certain gentlemen busy with the pen were writing magazine 
articles proving to the world that the Rhodes Scheme was a failure, 
because we were so uninteresting and none of us were in Congress. 
Now after fourteen years we call attention to the fact that none of 
us are in jail, and all of us are willing to maintain against all comers 
the belief that our three years at Oxford were years well spent as far 
as we are personally concerned, and an investment well worth while 
to the better relationship of the two great nations we know and love. 
But while we are assembled here again in spirit let us drink a silent 
toast to those whose usefulness to us and to our country has been cut 
short by the untimely touch of Death. 

P. M. Young writes: "Conditions in South Dakota are tight and 
everyone is pounding away trying to make enough headway to keep 
his creditors from dosing in on him. Naturally this condition keeps 
me pretty busy with my own and other peoples affairs. As far as 
my personal affairs are concerned I am well satisfied with what has 
happened to me since I left Oxford and will be interested in seeing 
what the other fellows have to say about themselves." 

L. H. Gipson is still at Wabash and sends us the following account 
of his doings: ''While attending the American Historical Association 
meeting in Washington during the holidays, I had the great pleasure 
of being at the home of Major Henry and also at the home of Cap- 
tain Price who were familiarly known by the men of our year as 
Pat Henry and Ben Price. They both give every evidence of being 
good citizens and are most happily situated. I also saw Dr. Ben Wal- 
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lace, hale and beaKy, who vvas likewise attending the meetings. Dur- 
ing the past summer there i^peared from the press of Black & Co. 
of London a co-operative work entitled The Expansion of the Anglo- 
Saxon Nations, There were six of us who contributed to it and among 
others Jan H. Hofmeyr, Principal of the South African School of 
Mines and Technology, and Thomas Dunbabin, on the literary staff 
of the Melbourne Argus, both of whom were former Rhodes Scholars. 
Early in January the Yale Press, after many unavoidable delays, pub- 
lished my Jared IngersoU, A Study of American Loyalism in Relation 
to British Colonial Government, 

It may be a matter of interest to those following educational organ- 
isation to know that the faculty of our college now elects del^ates 
to ait with the governing board. It is my privilege to be one of the 
two serving in that capacity. We also have a faculty budget com- 
mittee and a joint committee of trustees and professors will in the 
future care for questions that have to do with the tenure of position 
of a teacher. As you are aware, Dr. James I. Osborne (Indiana and 
Christ Church, 'zi) is chairman of our Department of English and 
his influence is strongly felt in all progressive movements at Wabash.^' 

James H. Winston pretends that his annals are short and simple, 
but they are evidently not those of the poor. He says: "I have noth- 
ing eventful to report. I came to Chicago from Virginia ten years 
ago and have since then been practicing law with the same firm. Our 
oldest is a boy of eleven and the youngest is also a boy, aged seven. 
The middle oat is a girl--*all in School. I play golf whenever I can, 
which generally speaking is only on Saturdays and Sundays and dur- 
ing the month of August, when I am away on vacation. I have never 
held public ofike and never espect to. Active politics doesn't mix 
wen with law practice in Chicago." 

J. J. Tigert is just completing ten years at the University of Ken- 
tucky, and is the father of a boy of eight and a girl of four. Con- 
cerning his outside activities he writes: ^In addition to my regular 
work in the University, I have taken up lecturing as an avocation. 
I spend my smnmers on the Chautauqua platform and am making a 
good many addresses during the college year. I leave this week for a 
trip East to speak in Pennsylvania and New York. One of these 
addresses will be before the Qkamber of Commerce in Pougbkeepsie, 
New York." . . . 
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James F. Kirkpatrick begs to report that he is still practicing law 
at 115 Broadway, New York Qty, but spares us the details. 

Francis H. Fobes writes as follows: '1 am afraid I haven't anything 
in the way of news except that I have shifted the scene of my activities 
from Union College, Schenectady, to Amherst. I am told there are 
seven Amherst graduates now working at Oxford — six of them not 
Rhodes Scholars." 

From J. C. Sherburne we have the following: "All the news about 
myseli is that I am now a member of the Vermont State Senate and in 
attendance thereon this winter. I am sorry to be unable to confer 
more honor upon our class." 

R. H. Bevan writes with his usual fine enthusiasm about every- 
thing pertaining to Oxford and the scholarships. 'In warmly sec- 
onding your appeal for support for the editor of the American 
Oxonian, I venture to particularize, also at the risk of mentioning ' 
things we have all done, but which may very naturally have been 
neglected in the pressure of more immediate, though perchance not 
more important, duties. If every Rhodes Scholar takes advantage 
of the opportunity to see that the merits and claims of the American 
Oxonian are presented to his local libraries (public, college and pre- 
paratory school), that would be a service which in each case would 
cost little time and effort, and yet in the aggregate would be no in- 
^gnificant encouragement and assistance to our Editor and Business 
Manager. I note that the October Oxonian announces the courageous 
launching of 'a new and thoughtful Review' on 'international relations, 
national problems and politics, science and literature. The best of the 
material comes up to a very high standard indeed.' I feel like backing 
our Editor, too, in his appeal for support for this worthy venture. 
Here would seem another opportimity for Rhodes Scholars, acting 
unanimously (in the manner just suggested) to pay back a small part 
of our debt to Cecil Rhodes, at the same time that we are performing 
for the greatest of causes a valuable service which must be its own 
reward. Backing for the Pacific Review will be support not only for 
understanding and co-operation between the West and East, but among 
the world's nations." 

We are glad to hear that R. P. Brooks has returned to University 
ip?ork. He sends us the following: ''Replying to your request for in- 
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formation about myself, the only thing that I can think of that would 
be of any interest to our friends is that I have returned to coll^ 
work after spending a year in the banking business. When I left I was 
a member of the History Department, but returned as Dean of the 
School of Commerce in the University of Georgia. The change is a 
considerable promotion both in rank and in salary. I also hold the 
position of Alumni Secretary, and am giving most of my time now to 
organizing an endowment campaign which the University expects to 
put on in the fall." Brooks was the author of an able and courageous 
editorial of protest against the recent lynching in Athens. 

Charles W. Bush is in Y. M. C. A. work in Nashville, Tennessee. 
He is a member of the Tennessee Committee of Selection and is organ- 
izing an interesting reunion of Rhodes Scholars in Tennessee for April 
2nd. The annoimcement is as follows: ''A small and very select 
committee met on Saturday, the 29th, and after considering the matter, 
decided to hold the Southern reunion on Saturday, April 2nd. Notices 
are going out, therefore, to all men south of the Potomac and Ohio 
rivers, and including those in Missouri, Arkansas and Louisiana, noti- 
fying them of this date and advising them that it will be held in the 
finest city in the south (1. e. Nashville) and insisting upon their at- 
tendance. I believe there are about sixty names on the list. We are 
coimting on having Aydelotte with us, and we hope that he will be 
able to spend a week or ten days in the South visiting a number of 
universities and colleges. We do not limit the attendance to South- 
em men, and if any other man from neighboring states can join us 
we will be glad to have him. Here's hoping for a successful affair." 

W. C. Crittenden sends us the following summary report of his do- 
ings: ''Your letter was just received. I suppose you want to know 
what I have accomplished since leaving Oxford. Briefly, these are 
the facts: A wife; a couple of thousand dead ducks; two blue-eyed 
baby girls; a few prizes at trap shoots; now and then a fee; several 
limits of deer; a really good stenographer; some exceptionally laige 
steel-head trout; a few friends; many trips into the hills; some ene- 
mies; a broken knuckle; and, of recent date (this is by far the most 
distinguished honor that I have had conferred upon me for many years) 
the unanimous election as president of the 'Rummy Duck Qub.' In- 
terspersed with the above accomplishments, there have been several 
mental and ph3^cal headaches, and some high spots, such as seeing 
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Blodg's sweetheart and Mahaffie, who looks and acts as if he had, 
figuratively speaking, the world by the tail. There is no one that I 
would rather see have a tight grip on that tail either, and I am hoping 
that his hold doesn't slip, or the tail doesn't come out." 

H. G. Merriam: 'The information about myself is not very striking. 
I have been Chairman of the English Department of the State Univer- 
sity of Montana at Missoula for a little more than a year now and I 
have been having the time of my life organizing it in its several 
branches. I am also responsible for all public exercises which take 
place on the campus. I should greatly appreciate information from 
any Rhodes man concerning prominent speakers who at any time may 
be coming through the Northwest. As secretary of the committee that 
selects new Rhodes men I wish to report to our group my finding that 
more and better competition is taking place yearly." 

George Clark Vincent says: '1 am certain that I am a very much 
better workman in the world because of what Oxford did for me, and 
a very much broader and hs^pier man because of what she gave me. 
I work away on Anglo-American friendship in whatever manner is 
possible, and perhaps can even claim a little leadership in this matter 
here in town, but it is very slight compared with what I should like 
to be able to give back to the purposes of the Rhodes foundation. The 
'majestic instancy' with which the Oxonian 'follows after' deserves bet- 
ter response than I have given. But it has been the commonplaces of 
parish work and not in the memories of Oxford that has silenced me. 
Since Streeter is a canon and Temple a bishop I feel in looking back 
like an earthworm gazing at Alpha Orion. But I still enjoy their 
light and read their books and copy out passages for a down-town con- 
gregation in an Eastern manufacturing city. And yet they say 'all 
things are full of gods I' I know better." 

From S. R. Ashby we have the following: "There really is not 
much news about myself to send you unless my marriage nearly three 
years ago to Miss Olga Womack of Taylor, Texas, be news still to 
some of my friends. I am still teaching in the English Department 
of the University of Texas. Next year, however, I expect to be at 
Harvard doing graduate work. I am looking forward to seeing in 
the East some of my friends of the '04 R. S. crowd — that celebrated, 
perhaps notorious, vanguard. I wonder if Thayer has ever mentioned 
our R. S. dinner at the Hotel Crillon in Paris on June 13, 1919. There 
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were seven men present: namely, Thayer, Hombeck, and myself (*04), 
W. H. Shepardson ('lo), M. C. Blake ('ii), G. B. Noble ('13), and 
W. A. Pearl ('16). A historic occasion I Speaking of France reminds 
me that Mr. Wylie's record of my Y. M. C. A. work in France is not 
quite correct. I worked with the French army, not with the A. £. F." 

Between fluctuations of the stock market Murray writes us from 
Beaver Street, New York as follows: "Your request for information 
de actis meis is briefly answered. My chief contribution to the gaiety 
of nations of late years is the Cornelian jewels of which we boast — 
Eleanor, age four, Oliver, age two, Margaret, age four months. They 
keep their parents busy most of the time and whenever we have ten 
or fifteen minutes to spare, I cut the lawn or dean the furnace, ac- 
cording to the season of the year. Mrs. Murray never has any time 
to spare, as any mother can testify. It seems to me it is time for 
our crowd of old timers to get together again. If we delay too long 
we shall all be dead or dyspeptic or in congress; we should arrange a 
reunion dum juvenes sumus, I might see Kieffer and Kirkpatrick if 
we should reune in Chicago; as it is, they are fully four blocks 
away and I never see them. Almost all of us owe the rest of us 
money — ^we should get together and square accounts. George Barnes 
and Gem Blodgett could probably locate the proper concomitants if 
we act quickly. If we delay too long the prohis will surely get us. It's 
almost one o'clock at Ye Olde Gambrinus for U. S. A. Let's hurry." 

Dean Paul Nixon of Bowdoin is spending this semester in California, 
on a leave of absence. His friends will regret to hear of the serious 
illness of Mrs. Nixon. Before leaving Bnmswick, Paul wrote: "Wish 
I could say something either exalted, intellectual, or witty. But I'm 
just in from the dentist's, with murder on his soul; and we're in the 
middle of midyears. As a college dean, I am continuing to collect 
odium and onera, but very few honors or honoraria. With this fact 
in mind, 111 close before getting querulous or scurrilous." 

Henry Hinds writes on a letter-head of the Pantepic Petroleum Com- 
pany. From his letter which we give below it might seem that Hinds 
was organizing a subsidiary corporation which could be called the 
Peripatetic. He says: "I have been leading a very imeventful life 
during the last year, having merely taken an expedition into the jim- 
gles of the Magdalena River in Columbia, South America, then hap- 
pened to be on Wall Street when someone tried to bomb that financial 
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center out of existence, and am now makiiig the acquaintance of the 
bandits of Mexico. As with several of our professional comrades^ the 
lure of gold has caused me to forsake the quiet paths of intellectual 
contemplation and moimt the unbroken broncho of commerce. In 
other words I am looking for petroleum in most any old part of the 
world." 

Pat Henry sends us the following: '1 was in the army two years 
and a half. During the first two years I was an instructor at Officers' 
Training Schools. I was at the First and Second Training Schools at 
Fort Sheridan, 111., and the Third and Fourth at Camp Grant, 111., and 
the Central Officers' Training School at Camp Lee, Virginia. In 
March, 1919, 1 was ordered to Washington as a member of the General 
Staff. I was a member of the Construction Demobilization Committee 
which had charge of the disposal of the camps, cantonments, aviation 
fields, and other property under the control of the Operations Divi- 
sion of the General Staff. We bought the sites of the National Army 
camps, sold the construction at the National Guard camps, and did 
various things towards winding up the camps. After about ^x months 
of that work, I became a member of the Board of Contract Adjust- 
ment of the War Department. While a member of the General Staff, I 
was a Major, but shortly after becoming a member of the Board of 
Contract Adjustment, I received a civilian appointment. Our Board 
had some very interesting work. At the time of the Armistice, the 
War Department suspended some 30,000 contracts involving more thain 
$3,000,000,000. About 3,000 of the claims, all of those involving 
disputed points of law, came before our Board. Our work was of a 
judicial nature. Last August, I resigned from the Board and took up 
the practice of law here in Washington. I am located in the Southern 
Building, and hope any Rhodes Scholars visiting Washington will look 
me up. My family consists of a wife and three bo3rs, ages eleven, 
nine and four. We like living in Washington very much." 

From a very brief letter with printed enclosures we gather that the 
Rev. George Emerson Barnes, is now president of the Rotary Club of 
Flint, Michigan. The publication, which prints George's picture, de- 
dares that "of the clubs in this district none is more true to the high 
principles of Rotary than the club of Flint. Under the leadership of 
George Barnes, known in almost every dty in the ninth district as 
Flint's 'President George,' the Rotary Qub of Flint has advanced 
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far in the application of Rotary ethics to the daily activities of Flint 
members. And so Flint Rotarians are justified in coimting themselves 
fortunate in having a president who personifies the best principles of 
Rotary and who has carried the word of these principles to almost 
every other city in the international ninth district." 

The Editor begs to add to these notes the information that the 
secretary of the class of 1904 is rapidly amassing wealth as a result 
of his successful conduct of the Educational Department of the Key- 
stone View Company. Hamilton's address is still Western Springs, 
111. (a suburb of Chicago), where he runs the School Board and enter- 
tains royally such of his friends as find their way to his house. 



Class of 1905, Cary R. Albusm, Secretary 

The following letter from Mr. Duval brought to the Secretary his first 
information of the illness and death of a well-bdoved member of the 
class of 1905, Thomas Henry Wade. Those of us who knew Wade at 
Oxford join with Mr. Duval whole-heartedly in our admiration for the 
nobility of Wade's character, and we keenly mourn his loss. 

"Your postal card to Mr. Thomas Henry Wade, asking for personal 
news has reached here. 

''Mr. Wade died the 3d of November last, at his mother's home, 
Smith's Station, Alabama, which is six or eight miles from Columbus, 
Georgia. 

''As you may know, from some previous communication, he was an 
assistant professor in the Department of English at the United States 
Naval Academy. 

"His health, in the course of two or three years, had gradually failed 
a good deal; and it was with noticeable effort that he finished the work 
of the academic year ending the last of May. In June he went to visit 
his mother. For a time he was less well, but by autumn he got so much 
better that he, and all about him, became highly sanguine of entire 
recovery. He died after acute illness of three or four days of what 
speared to be a stroke of apoplexy. 

"As his brother-in-law, and living with him, I knew him in the 
most intimate way, and it is a great pleasure to me to bear witness 
to his qualities, which I think were more admirable than one often 
meets with, and his life was truly a noble one." 
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Herewith are a number of personal items contributed by members of 
the class: 

Leigh Alexander writes: 'This past year has been one of the busiest 
I have ever put in. Besides my regular college work, my interest in 
dramatics still retains its hold on me; and in addition to managing 
the purse strings of our Oberlin Dramatic Association I have directed 
two departmental plays. One was our annual Latin play in English^ 
which was a greater success than ever before, standing room 
only, if you please I The other was a really clever metrical transla- 
tion of Plautus' 'Mostellaria,' by one of our own students, presented in 
Cleveland at the Cleveland Museimi of Art by a cast of Oberlin stu- 
dents, before the Conference of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South. We had a good time, and the audience seemed to also. 

''Last summer I spent at my little cottage shack on a rocky island in 
Georgian Bay, among the Thirty Thousand Islands. We had plenty 
to do, — ^black bass fishing, rowing, swimming, and the grandest pine 
air any one could wish. Incidentally I turned carpenter to the extent 
of screens for our little front porch, and a small dock for our boat. 
Also incidentally I prepared a new course for the ensuing year, wrote 
about four himdred letters, and wrote a goodly portion of a book which 
I hope to publish in the not too distant future. 

"My small son John is a little over two years old now, and is into 
everything. Harold Soule paid us a short but pleasant visit a few 
months ago, on his annual tour of the coimtry for D. C. Heath & Co. 
We wish more of our friends, Rhodes Scholars and others, could do 
likewise." 

Tom Bell from Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Arkansas, writes: "Noth- 
ing to write except that I am in Arkansas watching the development 
of the new oil field at El Dorado." 

B. E. Schmitt is spending this academic year abroad. He went first 
to France in September, going carefully over the battle fields in con- 
nection with which he says: "What impressed me most was not the 
devastation but the extent to which rebuilding had been done and the 
zeal with which the French were carrying on." He then settled down 
for the winter in London, reading in the British Museum, preparing 
for a book on the origins of the war. He plans to revisit the Continent 
this spring, to attend the Conference of Teachers of History in London 
in July, and intends to return at the end of the summer. 
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S. K. Hombeck is spending this year in China and other parts of 
the Far East — "not on ofi&dal business." Here's to the speedy appear- 
ance of another noteworthy book on the political situation in the 
Orient I 

E. J. Ford of Pascagoula, Miss., writes: ''Nothing of special interest 
to other Rhodes Scholars occurs to me now, other than that I had the 
pleasure of seeing Rinaker of Dlinois and R. C. Beckett of Mississippi 
here at court recently. Not many Rhodes Scholars visit this section, 
being evidently not advised of the charms of our locality, but we hope 
on proper appreciation in the near future of the advantages of our 
section, that we may see them more frequently. 

''So far as my personal affairs are concerned, I believe that history 
has already recorded that I was married in 1909 and have two promis- 
ing boys. For the past four years following my resignation as District 
Attorney of the Second Judicial District, I have been assiduously prac- 
ticing law at the present address. 

"I had the pleasure last November of seeing Farley and Beckett of 
Mississippi and Sanders of Virginia at Oxford, Mississippi, on the occa- 
sion of the meeting of the Committee of Selection in this state. A 
few days later, I went to Baton Rouge, being on the Committee of 
Selection for Louisiana, and saw Huckaby there. It was a real pleas- 
ure to mingle with the boys again, and I look forward with pleasurable 
anticipation to the next meeting of these committees. 

"I went to San Francisco in June, and did all I could to make the 
world safe for the Democrats." 

C. H. Foster on October 26, 1920, writes from Vienna: "In May, 
1919, I was examined, and in September nominated and commissioned 
as Consul of CJass Seven. I was detailed to the American Mission, 
Vienna, in October, and after spending about five weeks in Paris and 
Zurich reached this capital the latter part of December. Here we 
have often lacked heat and other desirable comforts but we have en- 
joyed many luxuries such as the opera and travel, and have found it 
a very rich experience. 

"My life is the greatest believable contrast to what it was when I 
was a scrimping schoolmaster. I have an income that has hitherto 
been equal to my needs and am in touch with many social and pro- 
fessional opportunities. Every day brings up some novel and interest- 
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ing problem. At last I am realizing a long-felt ambition, to be engaged 
in being responsible for what others do rather than in doing things 
myself. It is exhilarating, though risky; having come no cropper so 
far, I find it great fmi. 

"Being in charge of the alien visa work of the Mission, as well as 
the Consular, I am having an inside look at one of our Government's 
problems. Any mathematical theorem is simple by comparison. On 
the one hand is the pressure from the dreadful misery of millions who 
lack food, clothes, homes, and work. Most of them have friends or 
relations in America who live comfortably. To enjoy with them 
heated rooms, white bread, butter, sugar, is a yearning acute and 
immense, submerging every other principle. To attain this desire 
quickly, many of them will lie and cheat, and virtually all would bribe 
if they could. I suppose most of them will reach America finally, im- 
porting new dangers into our body politic. This furnishes pressure 
on the other hand. If these people have principles they are different 
from those generally believed in among us. They lack a sense of 
fair play, have no feeling of civic responsibility, and will be actuated 
only slightly by patriotism or love of the American Constitution. And 
they will nearly all congregate in large centers and live by trade in 
one aspect or another. The only feasible remedy I can see is a com- 
prehensive aggressive scheme of Americanization through education and 
admirable teachers. 

'1 have just resumed my official duties after a vacation spent in 
Holland, England, Belgium and Germany (Rhine valley and Bavaria). 
It was fim for both of us, wife and self, to see the great paintings 
and cathedrals and public buildings at Nuremberg, Cologne, Amster- 
dam, The Hague, London, Oxford, Brussels, Antwerp, Frankfort, 
Munich and Salzburg. I think we acquired a more critical apprecia- 
tion of beautiful paintings. Mrs. Foster was most keen all the way 
tiirough, for it was all new to her, especially England, but I think 
my greatest enjoyment was from meeting old friends such as the Good- 
years, Sir Henry and Lady HoUoway with their children. Sir George 
and Lady Parkin, the Wylies, the Principal of Brasenose, and others 
too numerous to mention. 

'Tt was also extremely interesting to travel through Germany at this 
time on the local trains, as we were sometimes compelled to do, and 
find out from conversation with the various German people that 
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we met, how things were in Germany and how Germans thought they 
were elsewhere. Certain points struck me particularly. The fields 
seemed to be well supplied with barefooted men and women working 
till dark; a surprisingly large nimiber of cattle were visible from the, 
trains in Southern Germany; and then the bitterness of all Germans 
towards France and their aggrieved feeling that more help is not forth- 
coming from England and America! Most of the people we met were 
astonished when told that times were also hard in America and that 
the middle classes had suffered a great reduction in their standard of 
living. 

"Much complaint was made of the terms of peace imposed at Ver- 
sailles, and the delivery of 2,000,000 tons of coal every month was said to 
be an impossible hardship for Germany. Yet, so far as we could see, 
the trains and factories were sufficiently supplied, and in the hotels — 
in contrast to Vienna — ^hot water was provided from an early hour 
in the morning. The great wish of the German people seems to be to 
know exactly how much damages they have to pay. Another thing 
that struck us rather amusingly was the general opinion that the 
German army had never been equalled and that in an opposite direc- 
tion German diplomacy had never been surpassed. Damning the dip- 
lomats of Germany was indulged in with great gusto whenever topics 
connected with the war were broached. Taking it altogether I would 
not exchange our rides on the slow trains for passage on the swiftest 
train de luxe; and the difference in time is considerable; namely, 
about four hours from Salzburg to Vienna by the express train which 
runs three times a week, as against sixteen hours by the daily local 
train we took. The actual speed does not differ so much as the num- 
ber and length of the stops. Our train halted at every station for 
twenty minutes to one hour, except at Wels where we had telegrqAed 
ahead for dinner, and there we enjoyed a wait of fifteen minutes, five 
minutes of which we spent waiting for the soup, and two minutes run- 
ning for the train. 

*T won't give any details of my impressions of Holland except to 
say that the average person there has the appearance of prosperity 
more than in any other place in Europe that we have seen. The old 
famous Dutch breakfast continues with its abundance of cheese, two 
and three kinds of jam, white bread, butter, and coffee with real milk 
and sugar. The only unpleasant thing in Holland was the expense of 
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eveiything. In traveling from Germany to the tight little kingdom 
it is easy to make financial mistakes. I could have lunched on the 
restaurant car while in Germany for thirty-six marks or fifty cents, 
but we did not happen to be himgry; shortly after crossing the Dutch 
frontier, however, we became aware of pangs of hunger, and in the 
same restaurant car, with nothing changed except that the mepu and 
the currency were in Dutch, the price had gone up to six gulden or $2. 
It was not a good meal either." 

Roy Kenneth Hack on October 16, 1920, writes: "Your appeal 
landed here when I was in England; however, I've been back at work 
for some time and have no excuse. The only trouble with Keynes's 
book is that it understates the economic disruption of Europe: that is 
the most definite impression I brought back. Here, all is cheerful." 

Charles D. Mahaffie writes: "No data. But I expect a trip (one 
way) west soon. This is kindly arranged by our G. O. P. friends." 

Hugh A. Moran writes: "After three years of war work in Russia, I 
was pretty much worn out and very much out of touch with things in 
the home land. We took a cottage for four months in Santa Barbara, 
California, and loafed and enjoyed ourselves. Then this work at 
Cornell turned up. It was exactly what I had been looking for and 
we came on here without stopping to parley about trifles. We have 
been here a year now and it has been one of the best of my life. 
Our building has been done over during the summer at an expense 
of $15,000, and we are opening a coffee house and Varsity Lounge, 
which we hope will grow into a sort of Oxford Union. I have found a 
tremendous interest in the Rhodes Scholarships at Cornell and have 
given information about them to many imdergrads, — one of whom I 
hope may receive the coming appointment from New York State. We 
have a flourishing British American Society, started by some A. E. F. 
men who had been for short terms at Oxford and Cambridge, — ^about 
150 members now. I recommend the idea to other old Rhodesians, 
either for colleges or cities. The Cornell society would be glad to have 
them affiliate. We have had a number of important men from Britain 
speak before the club or the University and entertained the Oxford- 
Cambridge track men who came over this summer." 

A Cornell publication has the following to say about Moran: "Our 
Presb3rterian representative, the Rev. Hugh Moran, has charge of the 
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department of Religious Education. He has already organized more 
than thirty Bible classes and religious discussion groups for men of 
the University^ meeting in churches, fraternities, and rooming houses, 
and he leads a normal class for the leaders of more than a dozen such 
groups for women students. He also is responsible for the work among 
two hundred foreign students, and assists in the activity of the Stu- 
dent Volunteers for Foreign Missions." 

From the data submitted by the Business Manager, The American 
Oxonian should soon be sent gratis to members of '05. W. W. Thayer 
writes: ''My annals are rather short and simple. You might possibly 
deem it worthy of note, however, that I have recently been elected 
treasurer of Union Trust Company and a member of the New Hamp- 
shire legislature. The two offices have no connection with each other." 

J. Van der Zee says: "During the months of April-December, 1919, 
I served the state of Iowa as indexer of the new Compiled Code pre- 
pared by a code commission. Returned to teaching after New Year's 
and have been continuously at it ever since with the exception of about 
six weeks last summer. During that time, being only a poor peda- 
gogue who could not afford to take a demoralizing but nevertheless 
pleasant vacation, I wrote an article reviewing the work of the code 
commission — this will be published soon. 

"Last autimin the University of Iowa promoted me to the position 
of Associate Professor, thereby increasing my self-respect and annual 
income by $900 and otherwise stimulating my interest in the pro- 
fession. With a roof over the heads of my wife and son John and 
myself — all but paid for — ^I am looking forward to June, 1922, as the 
time to start a journey back to old haunts in Europe." 

R. C. Willard, true to form, writes: "I am at the old stand, have 
acquired no more real estate, given no more hostages to fortune, and 
have no hopes of the Volstead Act. Saw a fine looking crowd leave 
for Oxford a month back; they are a great improvement on my day." 

The Secretary announces that Gary R. Album, Jr., is rapidly ap- 
proaching the age of two years and in due course expects to qualify for 
a Rhodes Scholarship; and further says that aside from a recent pO- 
grimage to Marion to see Ohio's latest President, he has been rather 
actively engaged in the private practice of the law. 
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Class of 1907, R. M. Scoon, Secretary. 

W. O. Ault received his Ph. D. from Yale in 1919 and since that 
year has been Assistant Professor of History and Chairman of the 
Department in the College of Liberal Arts, Boston University. 

Berkeley Blackman writes as follows: "I left Florida and the ranch 
on accoimt of my wife's health; she seemed to find the long-continued 
heat too trying. Naturally I turned back to my old game, and came 
here to Kent School as a Master in Mathematics, this being my second 
year. I am also training a Glee Club which I organized last year 
and which has achieved considerable success, and I have assisted with 
the football coaching. So far as I am concerned, I fear the delights 
and inspiration (?) of ivory-drilling can hardly compare with the 
jo3^ of cattle-pimching, but we can't always do just what we would 
like to do. Our friends here are very congenial and I can readily 
imagine that I might be much less satisfied. About the only event 
worthy of special chronicle was the arrival on last Thanksgiving of 
Florence Claire — our second." 

A. S. Chenoweth says: "My work continues to interest me very 
much and the salary has advanced to a point where I can almost live 
through the summer months without borrowing money. ... I 
had a very pleasant visit with Strickler last spring in Baltimore. You 
probably know that he has forsaken teaching in order to acquire great 
riches in the coal business. I have moved to Somers Point, a tiny 
village some twelve miles from Atlantic City. My family, including 
the most recent addition — one Joe — enjoys life in the country and I 
have grown accustomed to the forty-minute trolley ride." 

John Custer is with the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company at 
Akron. "I am helping to run Goodyear's educational activities, being 
in charge of the work in economics and business science in general. 
We have a splendid $2,500,000 building, which, in addition to class- 
rooms and laboratories, contains a big auditorium, commimity rooms 
for both men and women, pool room and bowling alleys, and a huge 
gymnasium. When I came here last year at the height of business 
prosperity, we had over 3,000 students and very ambitious plans along 
the line of industrial education. But the difficulty about this sort of 
thing is that it has to suffer when business suffers. We got 'retrenched' 
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along with other departments of the factory, but nevertheless are still 
operating on a small scale. A little boy came to our house last May, 
so I now have good pro^)ects of being a grandfather and am taking a 
sudden interest in the proper functioning of our public school system. 
I sat in Sam Rinaker's thick-carpeted law office in Chicago the other 
day. He is the same Sam, with his growling bass voice made even 
basser by much arguing before sleepy jurors." 

Clarence Haring is still teaching history at Yale. "But," he says, 
''the exaltation produced by a journey through South America two 
years ago almost drove me to abandon the teaching profession. 
Whether in my declining years I have enough pimch left to get out is 
another question." 

From George Hurley: "Early this year I was elected Chairman of 
the Democratic State Central Committee, a position which will involve 
me in considerable work between now and November, 1922. I have 
begim a series of ten lectures in the Extension Courses given by Brown 
University. The lectures are on selected topics, which for convenience 
are grouped under the heading 'Business Law.' . . . We should 
have reunions in New York at least every five years." 

A. P. James is Acting Head of the Department of History in the 
University of Pittsburgh. "The Department has a staff of only five 
and an enrollment of more than six hundred; hence you can appreciate 
the extent of my labors. I teach fifteen hours in addition to some ex- 
tension work. Plans for the future are indefinite and in the meantime 
I am straddling two fields — ^modern European and American history, 
which is difficult and unsatisfactory. Probably things will be im- 
proved next year. The heir apparent, now sixteen months old, fur- 
nishes considerable entertainment and more joy in our little house- 
hold." 

Sam Rinaker writes: "Most of my time is devoted to the prepara- 
tion and trial of law suits, which interests me more than other law 
work. Two years ago I was a candidate for delegate to the Illinois 
Constitutional Convention and was defeated by a few votes. Although 
disappointed at the time, I have since had occasion to rejoice over my 
defeat, for the Convention met for a year without agreeing on a con- 
stitution and has now adjourned sine die. Since that time the com- 
plete ascendency of the Thompson machine here has helped me to 
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concentrate on the law. It looks as if it would take a Democratic 
landslide to change our city administration and no such landslide 
seems very imminent." 

"Monty" Thomas is in New York — "still in the sugar business. A 
few more years like the last one, however, and Bud Hull and I will 
either be singing in the street or riding around in Rolls-Royces. . . . 
I wish the Oxonian might be expanded to include nev^ of our old 
Canadian friends. All of us had good friends from across the border, 
in whose fortimes we shall always have an interest." [Hear! Hear! — 
Ed.] 

Ben Tomlinson, also in New York, gives no news about himself, but 
is "pleased to know that the Oxonian is to have some personal news. 
It has always seemed to me that one of the functions of the magazine 
should be to keep us all in touch with one another." 

E. F. Warrington says: "A little knowledge of the actio de pauperie 
of Roman law, which I gleaned at Oxford under the guidance of Pro- 
fessor Goudy, I used to considerable advantage a few weeks ago in 
urging one of our Supreme Court judges to set aside a verdict of 
$15,000 which a jury had rendered in favor of an Irish maid who sus- 
tained severe facial disfigiu'ement as the result of being thrown off a 
bicycle onto a gravel roadway by a dog owned by my client and 
claimed to be of a ferocious disposition. Thus it may be said that Ox- 
ford's intensive training in Roman Law has prevented a good sum of 
American money from going back to Ireland to swell the coffers of the 
Sinn Feiners, in spite of the progressive tendencies and generosity of 
American jiuies." 

The Secretary wishes to claim credit for one of the most remark- 
able feats consummated within the past ten years — ^he has succeeded 
in goading "Spiro" Woodrow into epistolary activity, with the follow- 
ing result: "I have been intending for some time to write to either you 
or D. G. Herring, requesting information about your respective wel- 
fares since the iSth Amendment went into effect. It occurred to me 
to write to you when I first received news of your marriage (N. B. — 
The date of this accident was November 23, 191 5) but I never got 
myself down to the task. I suppose I must be a 'bum' correspondent. 
This time I will forbear to put all the questions to you that are suggest- 
ing themselves to me and I will also dwell rather lightly upon my 
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activities (you see it would not do to reveal my moonshine operations 
to any prohibition agent who might see this), in the hope that you 
may get over to Nashville April 2 to the Reunion. Of course, Nash- 
ville is a little far away, but I wish you would make an effort to come 
yourself, bringing your wife, of course, and not only come yourself 
but prevail upon other Rhodes Scholars in your vicinity to attend the 
Reunion." 

"Judge" McLane writes: "I came back here to Manchester in 
March, 19 19, after a year in Washington spent on labor problems 
affecting contracts of the Quartermaster Corps, and began again ta 
practice law. Our second son was bom in March, 19 19; the first is 
now five years old. I have kept somewhat in touch with labor prob- 
lems, mostly through a connection as a referee in the Cleveland agree- 
ment between the manufacturers and workers in the garment industry. 
Here at home I have undertaken a good deal of responsibility in va- 
rious extra-legal ways; I am serving as trustee of St. Paul's School, 
Concord, N. H.; treasurer of the State Children's Aid Society; trustee 
of a local hospital; Y. M. C. A. director; vestrjnnan of Grace Church; 
and I have backed several unsuccessful candidates for political office. 
If the Merion should be sailing from Philadelphia at $42.50 p. p. in 
the summer of 1922, as it did fifteen years before, I should take my 
wife and spend a few weeks in Oxford. I rather expect to do it any- 
way." 

The Secretary has been leading the theoretical life and merely wishes 
to repudiate "Spiro's" implication that the passage of the i8th Amend- 
ment made any difference in his life at all. We have had several 
Oxford dons in Princeton during the past year, among them Ernest 
Barker of New College and Professor D. G. Hogarth, Keeper of the 
Ashmolean. There is great interest in the Rhodes Scholarships, Ox- 
ford and English Universities in general among the undergraduates 
here; I regret to say that some have had the bad taste to become 
"Tabs," though owing to the congestion in Oxford, we have had great 
difficulty in placing men who were not Rhodes Scholars. "Heff" Her- 
ring is reported to be in Southern Pines (address: presumably the 
Golf Qub) and to be engaged partially in literary pursuits. An un- 
successful attempt was made to get him to describe his visit to Oxford 
last summer with the Princeton Track Team; perhaps it will come 
later. 
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Class of 1908, C. W. David, Secretary 

In response to the very pointed inquiries which were sent around by 
the Secretary some weeks ago the following replies have been elicited. 

H. G. Cochran, who is very comfortably settled in his own law office 
in the Bank of Commerce Building, Norfolk, Va., has no news to report 
except that he is very busy; but he hastens to declare that he is 
guilty of none of the crimes which were mentioned as possibilities, if 
not probabilities, in the Secretary's letter. 

F. £. Holman is immersed in the trial of an important case in Salt 
Lake City, and pleads that fact as an excuse for his not sending us 
news for publication. 

A. B. Meservey reports that he is still married, and has a small 
daughter and a small son, nearing six and four years old respectively 
and able to make fair progress across country on skis. He is still As- 
sistant Professor of Physics in Dartmouth, and is doing the X-ray 
work for the local hospital as a side line. He has published nothing 
except letters to newspapers of late — ^he does not mention the purpose 
of his propaganda — ^but he still aspires to publish something of larger 
proportions before he grows old. 

F. D. Metzger writes from his law office in Tacoma, Washington: 
"I have neither been promoted to a good job, unless you can call being 
temporary president of a National Bank, without salary, for three 
days, a promotion; nor have I been fired from a bad one, unless you 
can call my losing out in the presidency aforesaid and a relegation to 
a position on the Board of Trustees, being so fired. The money I have 
made in the law business is not startling, and my dabbling in stocks 
and real estate does not show any very considerable profit. 

"For the last ten da5rs I have been quite busy staging a starvation 
banquet for the benefit of the Hoover European Relief Fimd, along 
the lines of the big banquet which was held in New York presided 
over by Hoover and General Pershing; but we did not charge $1,000 
per plate and did not make any two million dollars, although I think 
that our percentage of return on the price charged will be just about 
the same as that realized in New York. [The Secretary has not heard 
that any of the men of our year attended the New York starvation 
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banquet at $1,000 a plate. Will not those who were there write to 
say so.] 

"A little group of Rhodes men at the University of Washington and 
in this vicinity had dinner together at the North Old Inn in Seattle 
some time ago. . . . We planned another one on the eighth of 
January, but for some reason it was adjourned and has not been 
revived." 

T. J. Mosley sends the following from Washington, D. C: "Married 
Frances Slemons at Ridgetop (near Nashville), Tenn., on October 15, 
1919. Frances, Jr., bom November 2, 1920, bringing about a second 
calamity on that day. [The Secretary is puzzled to know why the 
new father is so pessimistic] No promotions or honors for the past 
year or so — ^however, I am still manfully clinging to my post as Tech- 
nical Aid, Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department. Have 
edited for the press a history of the Bureau of Yards and Docks during 
the war period. Hope to see this in print ere long." 

J. M. D. Olmsted writes: "After Harvard decided to bestow upon 
me the degree of Ph. D., I taught for six months at the College of 
Medicine of the University of Illinois in Chicago, spent the summer 
at the Hopkins Marine Station of Leland Stanford University at 
Pacific Grove, Cal., and then came here (University of Toronto) as 
Assistant Professor of Physiology. The Canadians have graciously 
overlooked my true nationality, and consider me quite English, which 
is, perhaps, the reason I have been so well received. On the sta£F here 
there are some twenty-five old Oxonians, and as we see a great deal 
of each other at the Faculty Union, I feel my youth renewed and 
imagine m3rself back at Oxford." 

A. G. Reid has maintained a stem silence, but one of his friends 
has informed the Secretary that he was blessed with a daughter on 
January 19, 192 1. The name of the yoimg lady has not yet reached 
us. 

J. H. Sinclair reports that he accepted a position at Smith College 
last September and that he is quite happy there. He does not state 
exactly what the position is, but writes from the Department of Phi- 
losophy and Psychology. Late demobilization prevented him from 
teaching last year. He says: "You will probably be interested to know 
that Schellens, Bryant (Georgia) and myself were together for some 
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months after the armistice. I was sent to Berlin in February, 1919, 
for duty with the Inter-Allied Commission. The first man I ran into 
when I reached the Adlon was Schellens, who was acting as one of 
General Harries' aides. We had some very interesting times together 
in Berlin until the Mission broke up in September. 

"I was in Oxford in October, 1919. Life is not the same now as it 
was when we were there. I was very much interested in seeing the 
place again, and the servants at my college, as well as the dons, knew 
me. I enjoyed seeing them again." 

C. A. Spaulding was honored last spring by his alma mater, Occi- 
dental College, with the degree of Doctor of Divinity. He has now 
left Pasadena to become the pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Santa Barbara. He extends a cordial invitation to all traveling 
Rhodesters to call upon him; and announces that he has had the pleas- 
ure of presenting the new plan of the Rhodes Trustees to several of the 
colleges in the south. 

W. T. Stockton begins the new installment of his personal history 
with his return from the war. He sa3rs: "I returned safely to this 
coimtry, secured my discharge from the United States Army at Camp 
Dix, New Jersey, and on March i, 1919, arrived in Atlanta, Georgia, 
where my little family was living. My wife, baby, and myself got 
down to Jacksonville about the first of May, and I got back into the 
harness as a lawyer once more by the first of July. Have been work- 
ing very hard ever since. 

"The American Legion has attracted a good deal of my attention, 
and now I am acting Vice Post Commander of the Edward DeSaus- 
sure Post. Being a lawyer I am also intensely interested in our little 
Bar Association and at the last annual meeting was elected president. 
This gives me many duties and takes up many of my office hours. 
The University Qub also honored me with the presidency, and I have 
another real job in that direction. 

'T have not forgotten my Rhodes Scholarship work and am acting 
as secretary of the Florida committee. I am arranging now to give 
several lectures with the aid of Aydelotte's lantern slides, and I hope 
I will get up a good deal of enthusiasm before I get through. 

"But all these things are of small moment compared to the big 
pleasures and duties at home. My wife and m3rself are busy all the 
time training our little two-year-old son to be captain of the football 
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team at Princeton, 1939, and then to go to Oxford as a Rhodes Scholar 
from Florida; and for the information of all who do not know it, I 
want to say here and now that the yoimg man is head and shoulders 
above all possible competitors." 

C. A. Wilson sends the following j. b. (juicy bit): "Dr. and Mrs. 
George H. Janes, of Westfiidd, Mass., have announced the engagement 
of their daughter, Doris, to Carroll A. Wilson." 

The Secretary is still Associate Professor of European History in 
Bym Mawr College, and reasonably contented, but always open to 
better offers. Last October his Robert Curthose, Duke of Normandy, 
was published by the Harvard University Press. 



Class of 1911, T. Means, Secretary 

Lost Sheep: 

Davis, V. (Missouri and Exeter). 

Gilson, Van W. West Virginia and Queens). 

Karsten, K. G. (New Mexico and Hertford). 

N. B. — The Secretary intends to locate these men in the inunediate 
future. Any clue will be greatly {^predated. 

With this resumption of the personal gossip column a sincere plea 
is sent out from the Secretariat (now located at 56 Federal Street, 
Brunswick, Maine) for prompt co-operation. The value of these ex- 
changes depends on the contributors alone. 

Donaldson writes in from Cedar Falls, Iowa, that, on leaving the 
Army "Y" in 1919, he became Industrial Secretary of the Peace 
"Y. M. C. A." at Gary, Indiana. He helped organize a Cosmopolitan 
Council of thirty nationalities in the Steel Camp. He served as Edu- 
cational Adviser and Branch Secretary of the Down-Town Hut. In 
the summer of 1920 he worked in the Army Schools at Camp Grant 
and later accepted his present position as Professor of Economics at 
the Iowa State T. C. Mac informs us that Gerlough has set himself 
up as the Socrates of San Diego — ^whatever that may mean! These 
classical allusions I 

Greene writes from Cambridge that "after three years of teaching 
at Groton School" he has "returned to Harvard as Instructor in Greek 
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and Latin.'' His "work consists of courses of the kind usual in Amer- 
ican colleges, and will next year include also the supervision and con- 
stant advising of the undergraduates who are concentrating in classics. 
Though the word 'tutor' is avoided, the relation may approximate, so 
far as seems advisable under local conditions, that of an Oxford tutor." 
The arrival is reported of Herbert Thomas, aged two and a half, and 
Margaret, aged one. 

Hudson writes from 12 Barnes Road, Newton, Mass. (attention, 
creditorsi), that he is teaching classics and history in a private day 
school and wants to get in touch again with the "R. S." world. On 
being recalled from "Y. M. C. A." activity in the Zone des Armees 
he fought in the musical corps, at our Uncle's suggestion, in some local 
home guard unit, discovered his wife — Rev. Carl Swartz, attending to 
the technical details thereof — ^and now is joint-owner of an apartment 
and a yoimg lady named Elizabeth. The honorable Secretary acknowl- 
edges publicly that the only time he has seen Hudson since Hudson 
paid for a swell dinner at one of the cafes on the Boulevarde back in 
191 7, he dropped in at 12 Barnes road recently, with wife, and slapped 
the other cheek also. There are advantages in being class secretary. 

Kern, whom the honorable Secretary has had the pleasure of seeing 
several times since he (Kern) was demobbed in May, 1919, is still 
Colonel Roger's general factotum, but prefers the title of secretary. 
Swartz's subtle (sic) influence is evidently at work, for Kern avers 
that ''Charlie is now out on a still hunt to secure me a mate. Hell 
have to spear her and chain her down — for 111 be hanged if I'll go 
through the bother of a courtship." Which makes us who know 
Edward reminisce on hearing such "business as usual" slogans. 

Means tells me that he was demobbed on the 3rd of July, 1919, and 
understood fully why the 4th is what it is. After a summer of slacking 
he was married on the 6th of September to one Bertha Betsy Blake, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. F. W. Blake of Alpena, Michigan. For six- 
teen months he was Athletic Director and one of the tutors of the 
Roxbury Tutoring School, Cheshire, Connecticut, fifteen miles north of 
New Haven. Commuting was in vogue but not in favor. On the 
departure of Paul Nixon (Connecticut and Balliol), Dean of Bowdoin 
College, and Assistant Professor of Classics, Means accepted the posi- 
tion for the current semester, as Assistant Professor of Classics, and 
here we are I He wishes me to extend his S3mipathy and congratula- 
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tions to his loving classmates for their temporary bereavement and 
his re-installation on the W. K. wool-sack. Poor Johnners, he did his 
best! 

Osborne with lucid brevity informs us that he is "a hard-working 
English Professor and golf-dub, and that's absolutely all there is to it." 

Russell has willed me all his classical library. Obviously B. N. C. 
and N. Y. reduced to zero any latent literary appreciation. His friends 
will be pleased to know that he is sleek and prosperous and glad to take 
friends out to Iimch — such as it is. We all look to see his name on the 
law firm's official stationery — some day. 

Shipley still writes the "From — ^To" kind of letter and naturally 
so. His biographical sketch reads as follows: 

19 1 6 — Medical student. 

191 7 — M. D. degree, St. Louis University Medical School. 
Commissioned M. C. regular navy. 
Met the future Mrs. Shipley. 

1918 — (Lacuna!) 

1 9 19 — Specialized in eye, ear, nose and throat. 

1920 — ^January 31st, married Miss Annie MacAlbertson of Ports- 
mouth, Virginia (wish I had done it sooner!). 

192 1 — In charge of eye, ear, nose and throat work at United States 
Naval Hospital and Naval Training Station, Newport, Rhode 
Island. 

Swartz wishes to advertise that he has "thrust two fellow classmates 
into the state of connubial bliss — ^Tub Russell and Hendrick Hudson. 
My satisfied patrons are my best advertisement!" Since leaving the 
Army Camps, he has been Pastor of the Woodlawn Heights Presby- 
terian Church in New York City. (Just this side of Canada going 
north from the G. C.) He is also studying at Union Theological Sem- 
inary for the degree of "S. T. M." (He leaves the mystery unsolved.) 
He is engaged to a yoimg lady by the name of Ruth Fowler, and they 
expect to be married in the near future. 

Whitcomb sent a delightfully newsy tome by freight (prepaid). 
With him everything seems to be on the crest of the wave. Of his two 
phenomenal children, the boy seems to be an expert all-round athlete, 
a litterateur, a financier {aetat five and one-half), whereas the girl 
{aetat two) seems already to have acquired the feminine faculty for 
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conversation and looking beautiful. Our regard for Mrs. Whitcomb, 
which has always been of the highest, increases. As for Whit himself, 
he keeps the same mind in the same body, by playing Rugby for 
Richmond and attending the local cinema of which he is part owner. 
And "freers" at the movies is no inconsequential matter these days. 



Class of 1913, Preston Lockwood, Secretary 

The Qass of 1913 has not yet recovered from the scattering influ- 
ences of the war. The Secretary's mail still contains some foreign 
stamps and no two American postmarks are the same. 

F. D. Stephens ( Calif omia and St. Johns) writes from Constanti- 
nople. His previous address alternated between Vienna and Belgrade. 
He is with the P. N. Gray Export Co., 8 Bridge St., New York City. 

P. C. Galpin (Yale and Balliol) is an executive at the Headquarters 
of the American Relief Administration, 42 Broadway, New York City. 
He is also the proud father of a daughter, Anne Perrin Galpin, and, 
like all good New Yorkers with families, he commutes. His home 
4uldress is Pelham, N. Y. 

Another thirteener who can be congratulated as a parent is L. A. 
Post (Pennsylvania and New College) and now an Instructor in Classics 
at Haverford. On October 4, 1919, he was married to Miss Grace 
Likely of Dundee, Scotland, and on November 4, 1920, a son, Robert 
Likely Post, was bom. "We hope to have a house on the campus next 
year and then we shall be ready to entertain our friends," is the way 
Post's letter concluded. 

F. H. Gailor (Tennessee and New College) was elected last year, 
after an exciting campaign which got prominently into the papers, to 
the Tennessee legislature as a representative of Shelby Coimty. At 
the opening of the 192 1 session he was made chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee. Gailor, it will be remembered, served first in the British 
and later in the American army, winding up at the Peace Conference. 
Since his discharge from the army he has been practising law in 
Memphis, Tenn. 

C. £. Snow (New Hampshire and Magdalen) writes that after tak- 
ing his LL. B. at the Harvard Law School and serving through the 
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war as a lieutenant in the Field Artillery and a captain in the A. G. D., 
he has been practising law in his father's firm, in Rochester, N. H. "I 
am not married" is the sentence with which he ends his last letter. 

George Van Santvoord (Connecticut and Oriel) is teaching in the 
English department at Yale. Last year the New York newspapers had 
an account of his coaching the Yale crew from an airplane. After tak- 
ing his degree at Oxford, Van Santvoord was a master at Winchester 
for a year. 

T. C. Durham (Virginia and Christ Church) went to London, Eng- 
land, last September for an indefinite business visit. Shortly after- 
wards his engagement to Miss Mary Harmsworth, daughter of Sir 
Leicester Harmsworth and niece of Lord Northcliffe, was announced. 
His American address is c/o Mr. W. E. Diurham, io8 N. 9th St.^ 
Richmond, Va. 

Arthur B. Doe (Wisconsin and Balliol) writes from Milwaukee, 
where he is practising law with the firm of Quarles, Spence and Quarles. 
"My job," he says, "is largely trial work. For the rest I am still single 
with no prospects." 

R. V. Merrill (Illinois and Balliol) expects to receive his Ph. D. in 
Romance Languages at the University of Chicago this June. Since 
leaving Oxford he seems to have alternated between graduate work at 
the University of Chicago and teaching in the University of Minne- 
sota. "Matrimony improbable," is his own answer to an ever-interest- 
ing question. 

G. B. Noble (Washington and Worcester) is at Columbia Univer- 
sity, working toward a Ph. D. in International Law. Noble was 
wounded in France and received the D. S. C. After the Armistice he 
was attached to the Peace Conference in Paris, and he recently pub- 
lished in the New Republic an article on the Paris press. Some of the 
members of the class may not know that Noble just before going 
overseas married Miss Matilda Thomas of Roanoke, Va. His present 
address is 13 West 183d St., New York City. 

Lawrence H. Riggs is only now recovering from a severe railway 
accident last year. His account of it, written from the hospital, is as 
follows: 
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"I was returning from our State Fair, where we exhibited some 
cattle, when the accident occurred. It was early in the morning and 
there was a heavy fog. Our train was moving very slowly and the 
other train ran into us from behind. At the time I was standing in 
the center of the car. As soon as the engineer behind us saw the 
danger, he set his brakes causing his engine to jump the tracks and 
strike the car I was in. Otherwise I would have been right in its 
path. As it was I was very fortimate in not being more seriously hurt. 

'The result of the accident was both legs broken, the left one in 
one place just below the knee and the right one in two places (both 
bones broken each time) between the knee and ankle besides two 
minor breaks in the toes. After five weeks it was foimd necessary to 
perform an operation in order to set the lower break properly. I am 
just about over the inunediate effects of that now, and it remains to 
have patience." 

F. L. Patton (Ohio and Pembroke) is an Associate Professor of 
Economics at Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. He also gives weekly 
lectures on economics to the Utica Chapter of the American Banker's 
Institute and to the Central Federated Union of Utica. "This work," 
he writes, "is keeping me quite busy but I have time to enjoy a palatial 
twenty-room country residence to which for six months I have fallen 
joint heir with two other professors." 

Arnold Whitridge (Yale and Balliol) is doing graduate work in 
English at Columbia University with a view to taking a Ph. D. degree. 

Tracy Kittridge (University of California and Exeter) is a Red Cross 
executive in Europe. 

H. V. Bnichholz (Minnesota and Hertford) is engaged in the prac- 
tice of law at Minneapolis, Minn. On January ii, 192 1, he was elected 
Secretary of the Minneapolis Trust Company. 

R. H. Simpson has returned from the Baltic Provinces, with a good 
record as representative of the A. R. A., and a French bride, and is 
now teaching English at the Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind. 

The Secretary hopes that all members of the Qass of 1913, who 
have not communicated with him, will do so before May 15th. c/o 
Dr. D. A. Dobie, 545 West iiith St., New York City. 
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Class of 1914, C. R. Clason, Secretary. 

Castle wrote in a letter to Rypins that he took his degree in Oxford 
in June, 1920. Since then, he has sold motor cars in Spain, but of 
late has been connected with the Consulate at Vigo, preparing to take 
an examination for entry into the Consular service. As Castle was 
stationed at Vigo in 1917-1918, he has become familiar with that part 
of Spain and claims to like it. It is difiGicult to see, however, how 
Castle can be of much benefit to Rhodes Scholars if he persists in re- 
maining in such an out-of-the-way place. Perhaps he will reach 
Switzerland sooner or later and be in a position to cash a few checks for 
unfortunate students. 

Boyd rq)orts that after specializing in Greek at Pennsylvania and 
in music at Oxford, he is now teaching English for the second year at 
the University of Pennsylvania. On the side, he is organist at the 
Princeton Presb3rterian Church. 

Branscomb has joined the exclusive dubs in Dallas, Texas, and is 
contemplating the purchase of an automobile. If he gets one, he will 
undoubtedly be the first one of our class to be able to own such a 
contrivance. The most important event of his young life occurred 
during the year when he made a fl3dng trip through New England. 
Next fall he is to be a full professor at the Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. As he is learning to play golf, you may expect at any mo- 
ment to hear that the University has severed connections with him. 

Since leaving the army in October, 191 9, Cook has been active in 
politics and supported Hoover in his Califomian campaign. He is 
Commander of the Post of the American Legion, Turlock, California, 
where he is practising law. Cook reports that he has filed his first 
case in the Supreme Court of California and that his two years old 
son opposes prohibition. 

Eagleton spent most of his letter in boosting Worcester College on 
its scholastic record as shown by the statistics. He has bought a lot 
and erected a garage on it, in which, apparently, Branscomb is to keep 
his new automobile. Eagleton is still married and is thinking of bufld- 
ing a house. It would appear that he is to be a fixture in Texas. 

Flint was married on July 3, 1920, to Miss Dorothea C. Paradise, 
sister of Scott Paradise. At the wedding Scott gave away the bride. 
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Flint has been connected with St. Paul's School, Concord, N. H., since 
the fall of 1919. 

Shero is Hoffman Professor of Greek at St. Stephen's College, at 
Annandale-on-Hudson, New York. The college is located a consid- 
erable distance from New York City, but apparently is happily sit- 
uated. Shero has established one record as he is the proud father 
of twin daughters, bom in September, 1920. This gives him three 
children and a commanding position in the family race. 

Hilley has reached the top rung of the ladder the quickest of any 
man of whom I have heard. At the present time he is holding forth 
as acting president at the Atlantic Christian College, Wilson, N. C. 
Besides this remarkable achievement he is also father of a year-old 
daughter. Like lots of the others, he writes briefly; maintains that 
he is busy, but he is the only one who has answered my appeal on 
the back of my stationery. I wish all of our year had done the 
same thing, for less than half have made any reply at all. In the 
future I believe that it would be a good scheme for each man to 
write on the back of his notice, immediately upon receipt of the same. 

Gentry is about to open a law office at 806 Hoffman Building, 
Houston, Texas. We will all join in extending our S3mipathy to him 
upon the death of his mother. At the same time we will wish him 
the best of luck in his new venture, and send him our oil stocks in 
Texas to look after. 

Jackson wrote from 75 Chester St., Allston, Mass., where he is 
studying along the lines he was pursuing at Oxford. His military 
career ended at Fort Monroe shortly after the Armistice. After an 
attack of the "flu," while at his home, he was forced to give up the 
resumption of his studies at Oxford by the death of his father. He 
is one of the fortunate ones to have a full year at Oxford after the 
War was over. 

Mow is still at the Bethany Bible School, Chicago, HI. He is to 
be married this month to Miss Anna Beahm of Virginia, a graduate 
of Manchester College, Indiana, in 1918. Both are on the faculty of 
the Bethany Bible School and are to take degrees in Divinity in June. 

Glenn is well located at Chester, S. C, in the practise of law. 
Among other things, he is a member of the South Carolina Legislature 
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and ai^Murently is taking an active part in politics. He is planning to 
go to Nashville to a meeting of the Southern Rhodes men and hopes 
to get in touch with more Rhodes Scholars. 

Rypins has been on the faculty of the University of Minnesota 
since February, 1919. In addition to his University work, he has been 
preparing a book for publication in England and has written several 
articles in connection with his academic work. Last August he mar- 
ried Miss Rhoda Kellog of Minneapolis, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and ^)ent his honeymoon camping in the Northern 
Minnesota woods. 

Gray is at present connected with the English Department of Reed 
College, Portland, Oregon. In December, 1919, he married Miss 
Lenore McGregor of Astoria, Oregon. Next fall he is coming East 
in order to get into advanced civilization again. I assume from his 
letter that he is coming to Massachusetts in order to be in the center 
of it. He seems to desire to learn a little tennis on the side. 

Nelson is living in Brooklyn, which he compares to North Dakota, 
but claims that it has some charms of its own, which he fails to men- 
tion. I have spent a few da}^ in that city myself and it is easy to 
imagine why they are omitted from his letter. Nelson is still a bach- 
elor and engaged in the banking business with the Guaranty Trust 
Co. The saddest thing in his letter, however, is that he claims to 
have been in Springfield twice during the winter and was unable to 
get in touch with the Secretary. My telephone number is now printed 
in the local directory and I hope that he tries a third time. The same 
invitation is extended to all other Rhodes Scholars who pass through 
the city. Nelson has been more fortunate in seeing other Rhodes 
Scholars than most of us, and apparently is in the heart of things in 
the big city. 

Hubbell took the opportimity to advertise Savannah, Georgia, in his 
reply to my letter by sending me a postcard containing several pic- 
tures of the city. He is teaching American History and Elementary 
Economics in the high school and is head of the History Department. 
Last year he obtained the B. A. and M. A. at Oxford and has had 
no time to get married. His pictures of Savannah are very attractive 
and I wish to offer public thanks for this improvement of my library. 
I also need a few things for the top of my desk and trust that they 
will appear before the next issue of the Oxonian. 
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Rogers is stud3dng steel and concrete designing in preparation for 
devdc^ment along building lines in Arizona. Bill gave up, the practice 
of law on March i6, 1920, being the first of the Scholars of our year 
to show good judgment in this matter. He has attended the Univer- 
sity of Arizona since that time and claims to have obtained a terrific 
increase in salary in the course of three and one-half months. Bill 
seems to be one of the financial successes of our year. 

Bill Sullivan is a statesman; in the recent campaign he obtained 
the nomination for mayor of Fall River, Mass., where he is practising 
law. He was unfortunate in being defeated by about 1,500 votes out of 
a total of 30,000 cast. This is Bill's first venture into politics, and as 
he has been absent from Fall River for a considerable number of years 
lately, it would appear that he is fast getting onto his feet and should 
he heard from shortly. He is still single and is, therefore, able to 
practise law. 

Thomas is an agronomist at the Agricultural Experiment Station of 
the Utah Agricultiu-al College. He is concerned with soil and soil 
alkali problems. This is a field concerning which most of us have only 
vague notions. Apparently Thomas is making soap; since that is the 
only thing I know of that contains alkali and is used in connection 
with soil. Everything seems to be going fine with Thomas and we 
hope that his prosperity will continue. 

Weber terminated his career in Maine at the end of June, 1920, and 
after spending the summer at a boys' camp in New Hampshire, re- 
turned to Maryland, where he began work in the English Department 
of the Naval Academy. As nearly as I can determine, he is engaged 
in planning a honeymoon and the best wishes of his friends are now 
in order. 

Werlein is assistant minister of Grace Episcopal Church of Ruth- 
erford, New Jersey, where he has been stationed for nearly a year. 
Werlein is only seven miles from New York and as he is a bachelor, 
he is able to keep in touch with the big events in the Metropolis. 
Presumably he is still singing the same old song that made him so 
popular in Edinburgh. 

Bowden's letter came back unclaimed from St. Louis, Mo., and 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Will someone kindly send me his proper ad- 
dress? 
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Fite reported that he had a wonderful time back at Christ Church 
last year, where he completed his scholarship. Since returning to 
the University of Wisconsin, he has been preparing a thesis for his 
Ph. D. degree. The title b "A Critical Study of Manuscript S. of the 
Epic Poem Godefroi de Bouillon." Fite reports that Wilson and he 
have managed to lead a mild form of Oxford life in Madison by visit- 
ing teas and associating with that class of people who give teas in 
America. During the sunmier, he expects to give courses at the 
summer session at the University, but in August will go to California 
to visit his parents. 

Clason is practising law in Springfield in partnership with Archer R. 
Simpson, a Yale graduate. As Secretary of the class, he would appre- 
ciate more answers from the notices which he sends out. Regardless 
of whether or not you have rq>lied to his epistles, he extends a hearty 
greeting to our Rhodes Scholars to call upon him. 

Stockton has had the most wonderful experience of any of the men 
of our year. At the present time, he is at his home in Jacksonville, 
Florida, assisting his father. Lately he has been helping the State 
Committee to raise its quota of the $33,000,000 Mr. Hoover requires 
to continue his work in Europe. During the war, Stockton was a 
lieutenant in the Navy and began work as an aide of Admiral Sims. 
In his book, Victory at Sea, Admiral Sims states, "Lieutenant Stockton 
performed the arduous duties of Chief Business Manager or executive 
officer of headquarters in a most efficient manner." Among other 
things, he looked out for all American mail for our naval forces in 
Europe. On March 27, 1919, Admiral Sims wrote him a personal 
letter conmiending him for his work. 

With relief from active naval duty, Stockton went to Paris and was 
appointed to the Child Feeding Mission to Austria. He reached 
Vienna May 8th, and on June 4th was made chief of the whole great 
enterprise of feeding and clothing all the children of Austria. Stock- 
ton had considerable trouble at first in obtaining the supplies, but 
apparently his work with the Commission for Relief in Belgium had 
made him efficient along this line, for he seems to have gotten his food 
through without loss. I believe Stockton lived in a palace and asso- 
ciated with royalty. His services were so highly regarded by the 
Austrian Government that he was asked by the officials to remain in 
Austria, to continue the good work he had started. His father has 
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since been requested to permit him to return. The number of lives 
saved by this lUiodes Scholar undoubtedly reaches into the thousands 
and I feel sure that every member of our year is particularly proud 
because of his achievements. 

March is happily located in Springfield with the secretary. Until 
recently, he was connected with the Chicopee National Bank in its 
Foreign Department. The Secretary has had the pleasure of spending 
many happy hours with March and together they extend the hospi- 
tality of Springfield to all Rhodes Scholars. 

Dr. Penfield and family are now located in London, where he has 
been fortunate in obtaining a Fellowship. He is spending about half 
of his time on research work and half on clinical work in the National 
Hospital for Paralyzed and Epileptic. The only man of our class 
whom he ha^ seen is Mayo, who is up at Oxford now. Mayo is grow- 
ing a bit heavy, but has lost none of his southern ease of manner 
according to reports. Dr. Penfield also writes that Lytle, with his wife 
and two babies, is to take up residence in Oxford shortly. He 
also mentions that Miss Crocker's teas are as pleasant and indispensa- 
ble as ever. In June, Dr. Penfield is to return to Detroit, where his 
address will be at the Henry Ford Hospital. 
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Robert Curthose, Duke of Normandy, by Charles Wendell David, 
Assistant Professor of European History in Bryn Mawr College. 
Harvard University Press 1920. Harvard Historical Studies, VoL 
XXV. 

William the Conqueror had three sons, of whom the two younger 
succeeded to his throne in England, and the eldest, Robert (called 
Curthose), though early aj^inted his heir, succeeded to merely the 
Norman dukedom. 

How the eldest, who would naturally be greatest, became the 
least and most unsuccessful of the three, is one of the tragedies of 
Anglo-Norman history. Too early accustomed to high position with- 
out responsibility, and led into debauchery by the younger members 
of his father's court, Robert lost the throne of England through quar- 
rels with his father, faUed to regain it after two attempts, and finally 
lost even his dukedom. He spent the last twenty-eight years of his 
long life as the prisoner of his brother Henry of England; only a very 
few moments of those eighty years had been glorious, as when, for 
example, at the battle of Ascalon, during the first Crusade, he had 
captured the Saracen standard with his own hands. 

The story of this "sleepy duke" (as Odericus Vitalis calls him) is 
told by Dr. David with care, and with a full assemblage of all per- 
tinent material. More has been written about Robert Curthose by 
way of untrustworthy legend than by way of credible history. Though 
he touches on the legendary material, Dr. David has taken care, pri- 
marily, to gather and narrate from the sources what there are actually 
extant of historical facts, and to combine them in a narrative. The 
result is a volume not only important to the student of Normandy, 
but interesting to the student of England in its presentation of an alien 
view of two English kings. ^ p ^^^^g^ 



Henrik Ibsen's Terje Viken, edited by Marie Michelet and Gut 
RiCHAfio VowLES, Minneapolis, Minn. The Free Church Book 
Concern. 1920. 

Dean Vowles of Fargo College (North Dakota and St. John's, '07) 
has been instrumental in adding another work to the meagre list 
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available to those who desire Norwegian texts edited for use in our 
high schools and colleges. He has formerly published an excellent 
edition of one of the best known of Bjomson's peasant stories. Now, 
in collaboration with Miss Michelet, he has prepared a very usable 
and attractive edition of Ibsen's one well-known ballad. Terje Viken 
is a poem of only about four hundred lines, but it is a poem that both 
on account of its intrinsic merits and the high regard in which it is 
held in Norway, deserves to be studied carefully by all interested^ in 
the literature of that country. Furthermore an acquaintance with it 
will be of great value to those that so far know Ibsen only as a dra- 
matist. The present edition contains besides the text, a valuable 
introduction, helpful notes, and a vocabulary. 

J. A. O. Larsen. 
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INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITIES: THE TESTED 
REMEDY FOR WAR AND THE H. C. L. 

Ralph H. Bevan, '04, Rhode Island and Wobcestek. 

According to the radicals, unfair distribution, leaving an insufficient 
share for the masses, is to blame for high costs of living. The fallacy 
of this popular notion, however, is exposed in Professor Henry B. 
Gardner's Presidential Address to the American Economic Association 
("American Economic Review" for March 1920). According to the 
consensus of modem economists, as thus ably represented and de- 
fended, the difficulty which the majority experience in obtaining the 
necessities to worth while living, arises less from undue accumulation 
by the rich, than from an inadequate supply, of life's necessities. The 
scientific surgery for the H. C. L. is international and intranational 
cooperation for the greatest conservation and production of wealth. 
And the tested remedy both for war and the high costs of living is a 
national and dass equivalent for those institutions which for centuries 
have proved most successful in stimulating harmonious efifort among 
individuals. Such an expedient for the development of national and 
dass moral wisdom and sentiment — for the formation of strong friend- 
ships among all nations and dasses — that will bring about the liveliest 
world-wide cooperation to conserve and produce wealth. 

Moral insight or enlightened sdf-interest is the substance of that 
public sentiment which has so long been the real keeper of the peace 
among individuals. It is not the machinery of the law— only a means 
— but the public sentiment on which the police depend for their au- 
thority, which has practically abolished open conflict within nations. 
Secret war between peoples is impossible. An international counter- 
part, therefore, for that moral insight or public sentiment which has 
ended violent friction among individuals, is the tried insurance of 
world peace. And a national and dass equivalent, not only for that 
moral wisdom which prevents quarrding, but for that more potent 
moral sentiment, magnanimity, or affection which unites relatives and 
friends in harmonious effort and often has impelled cooperative sacri^ 
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fice even to the extent of life itself — such national and class g^erosity 
is the tested guarantee^ not only of peace, but of the eageiest inter- 
national and inter-dass cooperation to attain the lowest cost of living. 

An outline of those agencies which have most effectively created 
moral sentiment and cooperation among individuals may now be given. 
That will emphasize the essentials and tested value of die international 
equivalent which is the best insurance of peace and of the lowest cost 
of living. Apart from the hard school of experience (in which the 
nations have just suffered the recoiling agonies of selfishness) there 
are two means by which for ages generosity has been efifectuaUy de- 
veloped in individuals. Firstly, sodal education has fiunished com- 
plementary discipline in enlightened self-interest and moral wisdouL 
Secondly, by conmiimion among family relatives and friends, selfish- 
ness has been converted into magnanimity and moral sentiment. It 
is an elementary principle of practical psychology, familiar to the 
most ignorant, that formation of friendship is the surest guarantee of 
cooperation. So fully may it identify the friends' interests as to in- 
duce eager sacrifice even to the extent of life itself. 

Insurance of peace and the lowest cost of living, then, is the com- 
paratively simple problem of working out an international counterpart 
for society's schools and for the cultivation of affection among in- 
dividuals. The nations have just had, in the costly school of experi- 
ence, a climacteric illustration that the recoiling agonies of national 
greed are as many times those of individual greed as organized mil- 
lions are more potent for evil than individuals. It only remains to 
devise an institution, while the world is still in a chastened mood, to 
give its peoples complementary training in moral wisdom and senti- 
ment. It is as such an international equivalent for expedients long 
successful with individuals that International Education may confi- 
dently present its claims as the tested resource to finish the cure of 
national and class selfishness commenced by the war's afflictions. 
Temporarily reenforced by a world court and police force, cosmopoli- 
tan universities for the creation of national and class moral wisdom 
and magnanimity should usher in a golden age of international co- 
operation and progress. 

The institution here proposed would only do on a twenty-fold wider 
scale in each nation, and reciprocally as between half a dozen great 
powers, the kind of thing contemplated by Rhodes in founding his 
Scholarships for the formation of Anglo-American friendship. As in 
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the case of the Rhodes Scholarships, so with this plan, the results 
could only be expected to show themselves very slowly. Young mai 
do not give back to the world the value of their best training in its 
full effectiveness until about the age of fifty. Yet, though the oldest 
Rhodes Scholars are barely forty, some of the older ones are already 
exerting an influence as leaders. And the influence of these men for 
peace, once perceptible, must ever increase with cumulative effect. 

Professors R. W. Burgess and Frank Aydelotte, by their statistical 
study and summaries of the Rhodes Scholars' record — ^the sole exist- 
ing sd^itific anal3rses of thorough knowledge on the subject — ^have 
shown how flagrantly Rhodes Scholars have been underrated by the 
many fragmentary impressions published. And as time reveals the 
significance and possibilities of Rhodes' scheme, the Scholarships will 
attract a larger and larger proportion of candidates likely to exert 
the most direct control over American foreign policy. 

In estimatmg the value of Cosmopolitan Universities as a hundred- 
fold enlargement of Cedi Rhodes' epochal idea, it is to be well re- 
membered both that the earliest success of the Scholarships cannot 
appear for another ten to twenty-five years, and that they^ are destined 
to amplify, if not multiply, their depth of application, to an extent 
which cannot be accurately limited within seventy-five or one hundred 
years. 

We are now ready to consider the essentials of the best national 
and class counterpart for supplementary training in moral wisdom 
and sentiment. Firstly, then, nations and classes can form strong 
friendships only in the persons of their prospective representatives. 
International Education, therefore, must be of a nature to attract and 
select future national statesmen. These alone will include future class 
as well as international leaders. Secondly, permanent peace and the 
lowest cost of living can be insured only by the cooperation of an over- 
whelming majority of the leading nations. Hence such a majority of 
those nations should be embraced within the scope of Cosmopolitan 
Education. Thirdly, to interest youths of the rarest ability and char- 
acter, to render probable the prompt extension of the system to most 
of the influential powers, and to make possible that multiplied depth 
and hundredfold breadth, as compared with the Rhodes scheme, which 
is necessary to give it a many hundredfold ef&cacy, the prestige and 
financial resources of governmental backing are essential. 
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The promotion of mankind's supreme interests should not be aban- 
doned to the chance vision of millionaires. That would render it very 
tardy and precarious. The peoples themselves who are chiefly con- 
cerned, through their governments, while spending billions on unre- 
liable and calamitous armaments, must invest a few millions in tested 
and beneficent Cosmopolitan Universities. Only by governmental sup- 
port of International Education can the nations speedily assure that 
world-wide cooperation in the conservation and production of wealth 
which is necessary to bring about the lowest cost of living. The 
supreme honor and opportunities connected with an institution estab- 
lished by peoples to train their future statesmen are required to attract 
the most capable young men. The danger of political interference with 
the choice of the best candidates might be guarded against by putting 
appointments in the hands of commissions of college presidents and 
professors. 

The possible methods of inaugurating, and reciprocally sharing the 
benefits and burdens of International Universities are too numerous 
even to be suggested here. Whatever the difficulties of elaborating 
a practical scheme, these should be child's play after the grim horrors 
of war their solution would forever abolish. Details are unimportant. 
The vital thing is some plan whereby qualification for the awful re- 
sponsibilities of international statesmanship may usually, if not neces 
sarily, involve effectual training in democratic world citizenship. Any 
such logical perfecting of Rhodes' idea constitutes, on the soundest 
ethical and psychological principles, the most promising insurance of 
cooperation among the nations to reduce the cost of living. 

Asked for an opinion on the soundness of the institution here urged, 
Dr. P. P. Qaxton, then United States Commissioner of Education, 
replied, *T agree with you as to the very great value that might come 
from the form of international education which you suggest." He 
questioned only the extent to which the United States could be inter- 
ested in the provision of scholarships. But scholarships which would 
open Cosmopolitan Universities to all classes, stimulate the keenest 
competition, and be a supreme honor and attraction ev^i among the 
financially well-to-do — ^have these not obvious advantages out of all 
proportion to their cost? Dr. Claxton believes that the " * * * 
central idea at least * * * will probably * * * come about 
by the establishment in the United States of a great graduate school, 
with five or ten million dollars a year, which would be made so good 
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and strong that it would attract students from over the world." The 
example of such a school, he thinks, would be followed in other coun- 
tries. 

Dr. Claxton added, "I wish you might get yoiu: ideas, or this central 
idea at least, before the people through the magazines." He suggested 
that "instead of giving the details of a plan" I "emphasize the im- 
portance of bringing from all the countries of the world to a great 
National University at Washington the young men and the young 
women who in the near future will fill the ministries, and cabinets, 
and parliaments of those countries, and who, having lived and studied 
for three years at the capital of our American democratic republic 
would have understanding of the principles of democracy and friend- 
ship for the American people and institutions." 

Dr. John J. Tigert, our present, forward-looking National Commis- 
sioner of Education, writes: " ♦ ♦ ♦ Your whole program has 
my hearty endorsement * * * and I shall be happy to assist in 
any way possible," adding by way of special approval, " ♦ * * the 
central idea at least, calculated to bring the great nations and classes 
under the influence of over 100,000 specially trained statesmen who 
shall be former college chums or at least brothers in a cosmopolitan 
fraternity consecrated to world team-work, may reasonably be relied 
on at a negligible cost, not only to end war, but, though peace be soon 
facilitated by disarmament, to bring the additional benefits both of 
the liveliest attainable world cooperation, and of supplanting self- 
seeking politicians with professionally trained statesm^i, public-spirited 
and far-sighted." He awaits only sufficient support to assure a de- 
moralized world, with all reasonable promptness, the incalculable ad- 
vantages of International Universities. 

The educational opportunities of International Universities should 
be such as to interest youths of the highest aspirations and capacities. 
They must rival those of Oxford since her recent revolutionary modern- 
ization. Cosmopolitan Universities, as institutions to liberalize pros- 
pective statesmen, should have some regime analogous to the English 
and Princeton tutorial systems. These include as part of their train- 
ing the formation of friendships with the world's greatest teachers in 
law, history, science, languages, engineering, etc. 

As a national and dass equivalent for school and family discipline 
in the far-sightedness of cooperation, International Education must in- 
volve instruction in sound morals, which are sound economics. It 
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ought to drive home elementary economic truth. A hi^ cost of living, 
however its fundamental cause may be obscured by the confusing 
operation of innumerable, complex, intermediate causes, is but a sur- 
face expression of an underlying insufficiency of wealth in proportion 
to population. An H. C. L. can only be many times aggravated by 
violent conflicts between nations and classes. These, by their appalling 
destruction and misdirection of Wealth and productive capacity, are 
the worst intensifiers of that (N-essute of population on the means of 
subsistence which they blindly strive to relieve. Cosmopolitan Uni- 
versities should enlighten the self-interest of all nations and classes 
through their rulers. They must give the latt^ education in moral 
wisdom complem^tary to that imparted by the Great War. Thereby 
may every people come to see, as a matter of intelligent perception, 
the supreme value of universal cooperative sacrifice as a key to the 
greatest supply of wealth and the lowest cost of living. 

Along with an opportunity for broadening travel, Cosmopolitan 
Education, as an international counterpart for the cultivation of affec- 
tion between relatives and friends, should include a very vigorous 
social life. Such cotistant interchange of hospitality, leading to life- 
long friendships among the world's futufe leaders, would be a process 
of identifying their personalities and the interests of the nations and 
classes to be represented by them. In other wofds, such social life 
must effectually convert national sel^shness into generosity and moral 
sentiment. Thereby may it bring all nations and classes, through 
their rulers, to feel, as a matter of magnanimous imptdse, the supreme 
value of world-wide cooperation to conserve and produce wealth and 
lower the cost of living. 

In fine. Cosmopolitan Education is many times the most promising 
method of bringing men practically to feel, as well as theoretically to 
perceive, the only lessons that can render die most colossal of all world 
tragedies at all worth while. National jealousy, retaliation, bad faith, 
conflict, or selfishness in other form, are disastrous in proportion to 
the organization and false patriotism of the millions so stupid and un- 
happy as to stoop to them. International and inter-class magnanimity, 
forgiveness, good faith, cooperation, or imselfishness in other form, are 
virtues promotive of individual happiness — ^the democratic ideal — in 
proportion as the world is greater than the nation and to the power 
and true loyalty of the millions so far-sighted and fortunate as to 
practice them. 
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Th^t this article merely indicates the goal toward which the times 
are tending is evidenced by the "American Oxonian" (July 1919). 
This announced the opening of an "Institute of International Gduca- 
tioD" in New Yprli City, and r^id progress in the organization of a 
"British Committee on Anglo-American Academic Relations" backed 
by the British Govemmmt^ The trend of these movements, as indi- 
cated by their avowed purposes, is toward an actualization of the am- 
eeption here outlined. That would simply logically perfect them into 
the most efficient form. 

The rapid development of this grand cause in its infant stages, its 
increasing importance with each passing month, and the prominence 
which some equivalent for International Education is likely soon to 
assume in the minds of statesmen as the best guarantee of disarma- 
ment and the lowest prices, are appearing in successive issues of the 
"American Oxonian." 

To emphasize the many values of Cosmopolitan Education as a 
government investment, additional advantages may be enumerated in 
conclusion. It has already been pointed out that such education, as 
an institution for the cultivation of friendship, psychologically would 
render the nations, through their representatives, parts of each other. 
Psychologically, moreover, like all education, this training woidd in- 
corporate into the personality all the elem^its entering into it. Each 
nation must absorb more or less of the culture of every other, with a 
corresponding gain in international understanding and sympathy. 
Doubly, then, on established psychological principles, would the re- 
source urgod insure world unity and happiness. 

The stress has been laid on the efficacy of Cosmopolitan Education 
as a guarantee of harmonious effort between peoples. It is, neverthe- 
less, ever to be borne in mind that prospective national statesmen in- 
clude future dass as well as international leaders. Therefore, as has 
often been heretofore suggested, the expedient urged would assure 
inter-dass as well as international cooperation. 

Even a thrice guaranteed United States of the World, however, does 
not comprise all the claims of Cosmopolitan Education to the prompt 
attention of far-sighted governments. Through it the nations must 
(for God has endowed none with perfection nor left any without pecu- 
liar merits) see their own faults sharply contrasted with the virtues 
of the others. Thus would they be stimulated to substitute, for the 
less desirable in every civilization, the best in all the others. Not 
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only by assuring international harmony, but by hastening the perfec- 
tion of all national characters, must the expedient recommended intro- 
duce an era of glorious progress. 

Many may be inclined to dismiss these daims as visionary, and to 
turn to projects that seem more practical because they are many times 
more expensive and less promising. For thousands of years, happiness 
had increased with moral progress in the smaller relationships. Then 
came pressure of population on the means of subsistence, bringing 
about a need for the utmost conservation and production of wealth. 
At this crisis, Germany, the foremost example of the possibilities of 
harmonious effort within nations, gave the world its most impressive 
lesson in the evils of conflict between nations. With her genius for 
efficiency, she should have been the first to see that the benefits of 
international cooperation are as many times those of generous com- 
promise within nations, as organized millions are more potent for good 
than individuals. Small wonder that practical men fear nations are 
hopelessly selfish and stupid I 

Yet the slowness and painfulness with which national and class moral 
wisdom are being acquired merely illustrates the inherent constitution 
of the Universe. The most precious boons must be purchased with 
corresponding tribulations. And imless the Universe is without in- 
tegrity — unless the highest known product of evolution, a just and 
kind man, is a false index to God's nature — ^the infinitude and duration 
of human anguish argue the greatness and nearness of some good in 
store for mankind. Until at least an attempt has been made to turn 
to the best account the heroism of all past wars — ^until at least that 
expedient has been tried which is so ready at hand in miniature that 
it seems almost providentially indicated as the key from the miseries 
of international strife to the happiness of harmony — ^hope for that era 
of glorious progress which is due as the least good at all proportionate 
to the war's appalling tragedy, is not only reasonable, but a duty. 
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The names of the Rhodes Scholars who took Schools last sprmg, 
together with the Classes obtained^ are as follows. The men are ar- 
ranged according to the years for which they were elected. 

1914 
Penfield, W. G. {N&vo Jersey and Merton), B. Sc. in Physiology. 

1916 

Barton, A. K. (Maryland and Christ Church), Honour School of Theol- 
ogy, Shortened Course, with distinction, 

Binns, J. H. (Washington and Brasenose) B. C. L., First Class. 

Cofifin, R. P. (Maine and Trinity), B. Litt. in English Literature. 

Faucett, L. W. (Tennessee and St. John's), Honour School of English 
Literature, Shortened Course, with distinction, 

Naugle, E. H. (Texas and New College), Honour School of Modem 
History, Shortened Course, with distinction, 

Richardson, R. M. D. (New Jersey and Christ Church), Honour School 
of Jurisprudence, First Class. 

1917 

Bagley, C. R. (North Carolina and Queen's), Honour School of Mod- 
em Languages, French, Second Class. 

Dick, A. C. (South Carolina and Christ Church), Honour School of 
Jurispmdence, Second Class. 

Feather, G. A. (New Mexico and Wadham), Honour School of Modem 
Languages, Spanish, Second Qass. 

Hopkins, C. (Connecticut and Balliol), Honour School of Literae 
Humaniores, Fourth Class. 

Hulley, B. M. (Florida and Christ Church), Honour School of Modem 
History, Third Qass. 

Little, J. C. (Indiana and Brasenose), Honour School of Jurispmdence, 
Second Qass. 

Morley, F. M. (Maryland and New College), Honour School of Mod- 
em History, Second Qass. 

Brandt, R. P. (Missouri and Lincoln), passed Law Preliminary. 

Carson, R. M. (Michigan and Oriel), Honour School of Jurispmdence, 
Second Class. 

Carter, F. B. (Delaware and Balliol), passed Science Preliminary. 
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Durr, C. J. {Alabama and Queen's), Honour School of Jurisprudence, 
Second Class. 

EvanSy E. (Wisconsin and Brasenose), Hcmour School of Jurisprudence, 
Third Class. 

Gravem, A. B. (California and Oriel), Honour School of Jurisprudence, 
Shortened Course. 

Hagen, J. L. (West Virginia and Trinity), Honour School of Juris- 
prudence, Second Class. 

McLaughlin^ T. O. (Oklahoma and Merton), Honour School of Mod- 
em History, Shortened Course. 

Richardson^ D. M. (New Mexico and Hertford), passed History Pre- 
vious. 

Saunders, J. M. (Washington and Magdalen), Honour School of Eng- 
lish Literature, Shortened Course. 

Tong, J. A. (Arizona and Hertford), Honour School of Natural Science, 
Geology, Second Class. 

1919 

Anderson, R. W. (Minnesota and New College), Honour School of 
Modem History, Shortened Course. 

Jiggitts, L. M. (Mississippi and St. John's), passed Law Preliminary. 

Miller, F. P. (New York and Trinity), Honour School of Modem His- 
tory, Second Qass. 

1920 

Beckwith, R. H. (Montana and Jesus), passed Science Preliminary. 
Coolid|?e, C. B. (Wyoming and Exeter), passed Law Preliminary. 
McMillan, A. L. (South Dakota and Merton) , passed Law Preliminary. 

The following men have been admitted as candidates for the B. 
Litt. or B. Sc: 

B. Litt. 

Bagley, C. R. (North Carolina and St. John's, 'ly). 
Holleman, W. J. {" Oklahoma and Merton, '20). 
Humber, R. L. (North Carolina and New College, '18). 
McCloy, S. T. (Arkansas and Pembroke, ^ig)- 
Mason, E. S. (Kansas and Lincoln, 'ig). 
Means, P. B. (Nebraska and St. John's, '16)- 
Miller, D. P. (Colorado and Lincoln, '16)- 
Smith, S. S. (Oregon and Lincoln, 'ig). 
SpruiUy C. P. (North Carolina and Exeter, *2o). 
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B. Sc. 

Carter, C. W., Jr. (Illinois and Wadham, 'ig). 
Glendening, H. S. (New Hampshire and Merton, 'ig)- 
Whitehead, G. S. (Georgia and BaUiol, 'i6)> 
Wilder, T. S. (Scholar-at-large, St. John's, 'ig). 

The following have been admitted to the status of Advanced Stu- 
dents as candidates for the Ph. D. (D. Phil.) : 

Morley, F. M. (Maryland and New College, '/7J. 
Jones, P. H. (Louisiana and Christ Church, 'i8)- 
Brinton, C. (Massachusetts and New College, 'ig). 
Qefton, H. (Minnesota and Magdalen, 'ig). 
Dennes, W. R. (California and Corpus Christi, *ig). 
Elliott, W. Y. (Tennessee and BaUiol, 'jg). 
Morley, F. V. (Maryland and New College, 'ig). 
Norton, P. R. (Scholar'at4arge, Christ Church, 'igj. 
Overmeyer, C. J. (Michigan and Oriel, 'ig). 
Baltzell, £. R. (Indiana and Queen's, '20). 

American Oxonians Not Rhodes Scholars. 

Crimmins, R. G. (Brasenose, 'ig). Honour School of Jurisprudence, 
Shortened Course. 

Miller, Fred (Oriel, 'ig), B. Litt. 

Brown, S. M. (Brasenose, '20), Honour School of Modem History, 
Shortened Course with distinction. 

Goodenough, E. R. (Lincoln, 20), admitted to the status of Advanced 
Student as candidate for the Ph. D. 

Mdklejohn, J. S. (New College, '20), admitted to the status of Ad- 
vanced Student as candidate for the Ph. D. 



OXFORD, OLD AND NEW * 

By Frederic Harrison. 

In June^ 1848, — die Joan: Bapt., — ^I was elected scholar of Wadham; 
and in June, 1921, I came again to look at my old college, university, 
and dty, and to meditate on the changes which more than seventy 
years have brought to all. Are they all changed so much? To the 
eye — ^in form — ^in nde — ^materially — ^yes! the change is, indeed, startling. 
Is it so in substance — morally — ^intellectually — spiritually? I am not 
so sure. 

Seventy years ago, Oxford was a petty, quiet, beautiful city of the 
cathedral and historic order, the market town of a rich agricultural 
county. It has grown immensely — doubled itself rather in area than 
in population; has lost the air of a rural market town; has grown to 
be a big residential modem kind of villadom. When I first saw Ox- 
ford in 1848, there was really very little of new habitations outside the 
limits, say, of Hollars sketch of 1643 — little of recent work outside of 
St. Giles, or of Magdalen bridge, or of the Castle remains. From 
Wadham there were open fields. Neither Parks, nor Keble, nor Man- 
chester Colleges, nor Museum, nor Library. It was all country down 
to the Cherwell: no school buildings in the High-street — no Gothic or 
Tudor new buildings to the colleges. All additions to the colleges since 
my undergraduate da3rs have greatly changed the look of Central Ox- 
ford. New College, Balliol, Christ Church, have thrown out vast new 
buildings, which will not amalgamate with the tone of the original for 
a century at least. 

When I first saw Wadham, it looked what it really was — one of the 
later foundations, added on to antique Oxford outside the early wall. 
Now Wadham is almost the only college which still looks as it was 
founded and built by Dorothy Wadham three centuries and ten years 
ago. Almost every other college shows signs of enlargement, restora- 
tion, and modernity. And tiie vast new world of villas, halls, schools, 
and playgrounds, which encircle Oxford now, just as Hampstead, St. 
John's Wood, Battersea, and Wandsworth encircle the City of London, 
have, to the eye at least, entirely destroyed the tone of the old-world 
collegiate town we loved seventy years ago. It was then a city of 
reformed monasteries. It is become an expanse of agreeable villas. 
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Where, oh ! where is 

that sweet city with its dreaming spires? 

It is there still — ^much changed by new Gothic enlargements, and quite 
engulfed in commodious residential avenues, such as we find in Chel- 
tenham and Qifton. There is little dreaming in Oxford now. Men 
retired from Army or Civil Service, or busy with colleges, usually do 
themselves very well. 

This huge growth of the dty area, with its new population and busi- 
ness, with all the appliances of our up-to-date habits, has wonderfully 
increased the life of Oxford. In my time students* worked within their 
own colleges; when they went out, it was in cap and gown, at least 
until afternoon. We went down to the barges to row in morning coat 
and hat, and put on flannels down there. For cricket we went to Bui* 
lingdon and Cowley in horse-breaks. Lawn tennis, of course, was not 
invented; the only parks were the grounds of Christ Church, Mag- 
dalen, and New College. On Sundays we walked *in beaver' along the 
open roads to Headington, Hinksey, or Cunmor. To cross the Bod- 
leian quad without cap and gown was to be fined. Our dinner-hour 
was 5 p. m., and we had to attend Chapel eight times in the week. 
Examinations for degrees were in classics and mathematics only. The 
Freshman today will say, 'Why; what smugs and mugs you must have 
been!' Well! I don't know. There were some good men who lived 
through it, and came out of it. 

What a different Oxford does a college Rip van Winkle find today! 
The streets of the old city and the broad avenues for miles round it 
are whirling with cars, motor-cycles, and thousands of 'bikes,' whereon 
youths and girls, in most degage clothes, without hats and with more 
or less bare legs, rush from college to hall, from hall to school, dub, 
union, or playground. The cycles are thousands: every college gate- 
way, every lane or free space, is stacked with 'bikes' in serried ranks. 
One of the new by-laws for men and women is to go on wheels — even 
if only from Balliol to Christ Church. Hatless and capless, with sala- 
mandered necks, with flannel 'knicks,' or jumpers streaming in the 
wind, youth and maid rattle up and down, as if the University were a 
racing-track. Time was when Oxford called a man on a cycle 'a cad 
on castors.' Today Oxford, male or female, lives on wheels. Alma 
Mater has joined the Rotarian Sodety. 

At first sight the great change is that the University is no longer a 
monastery of unmarried men. In the streets the women seem almost 
as numerous, and quite as busy, as the men. In 1850 there were no 
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married tutors and few married residents at all. Until the summer 
term one rarely saw, and almost never met, a lady. In 1921, to the 
eye, the University might be almost a bi-sexual mixed American col- 
lege. It is not so in reality. The coeducation system is only in germ — 
perhaps only on trial. I offer no opinion about its success. Everyone 
must feel how greatly the colleges have gained by the marriage of 
tutors, by the various openings to the education of women, and by the 
complete elimination of the monastic ideals and formulas. The new 
learning, the new ways, the new dress, or undress, the new athletics, 
are no doubt all to the good. But is it necessary for youths and maids 
to tear about with bare heads, to be such hustlers, to be so very 
'mixed,' to display so much of gastrocnemius muscle? 

All this, however, is only as to externals. What is the real sub- 
stantial change within? Without doubt, in seventy years the Univer- 
sity as a centre of education has developed, expanded, modernized. In 
1 85 1 the ofQcial teaching was almost limited to the 'humanities,' the 
classics, philosophy, and a modicum of mathematics. In 192 1 there is 
hardly a subject of human knowledge, hardly a single language of 
articulate and inarticulate men on this earth, which has not its own 
school, professor, and students. The Indian scholars, the Rhodes 
scholars, the women's halls, the non-imiversity students, the intercol- 
legiate system of lecturing, the great extension of out-college students, 
the infiltration of the modem-world life into Oxford, have created a 
profound revolution. Almost every term, now for years past, has seen 
a new statute, new rules of examinations, new professoriates, new lan- 
guages, new degrees, so that the University is an organism in universal 
flux. Its curriculum has gone back to Heraclitus's 'All is flux.' Many 
think this organic evolution is being overdone. But in any case, no 
Continental, no American university can now boast of being more up- 
to-date than Oxford. 

A hoary visitor who finds himself plunged into the whirl of young 
post-bellum Oxford, who reads through the University Gazette, with 
its incessant amendments to old statutes, with its new schools of 
science, English literature, modem languages, natural history, law, 
modem history, chemistry, medicine, music, poetry, agriculture, for- 
estry, Indian and Oriental scholarships, and now Rhodes and Zaharoff 
traveling scholarships— after all this, he might think that Greek and 
Latin, the humanities, were snowed under and had been buried under 
indiscriminate neologies. It is not so really — at least as yet. Oxford 
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may become what universities are abroad, but the old heart of the 
place remains much as it was — ^with the humanities, antique tradition, 
the culture, the moral, — the Church, — still dominant. Old Oxford may 
be said to have taken to itself a new partner — perhaps we ought to say 
a young wife. But as the central pulse of the higher English thought, 
manners, and ideals, it remains still the true nursing-ground. And it 
will so remain until English society is very much more democratized — 
and until Labor recognizes as education nothing but what will pay in 
material things. 

It was a touchmg occasion to me the other day, at the Entente 
Encoenia of June 22, when I took my seat among the doctors, and 
compared the scene with what I remember of the Encoenia of 1852, 
when Lord Derby, being both Prime Minister and Chancellor of the 
University, presided at the ceremony which gave D. C. L. degrees to 
Disraeli, Lord Stanley, and half the Cabinet. Though that was almost 
seventy years ago it seemed to me but yesterday, as in a dream. The 
same secular Latin formulas, except that Lord Derby addressed his 
son as Fili mi dilectissimef — instead of Vir egregie, praestantissime; 
the same D. C. L. robes, with 'the hideous dash of colors,' crimson and 
rose, as Bume- Jones said when he had to walk about the town in his 
new disguise; the same crowd, the same gracious ladies, the same 
shouts, and the same inaudible prize compositions! 

Ah I I was an undergraduate then, up in the gallery: we were a 
noisy lot, and bawled out rude jokes at the Doctors and rude compli- 
ments to the ladies' frocks. Last June, at any rate, the boys were well- 
behaved and silent. I came away, tired and rather bored. But I said: 
'No I Oxford is not really changed. It is as ever the link between the 
old world and the new! ' 

The ceremony of this year was a rivet for our French alliance — for 
of the six Doctors, three were French — ^the first bemg Georges Clem- 
enceau. He was hearty, jovial, and full of his fun. At the Vice- 
Chancellor's house I saw a good deal of him, and had the great pleasure 
of a quiet talk with him before the crowd began. I had known him 
in Paris in the old days, when J. Chamberlain, John Morley, and I 
met there, and were hot fighters for the struggling Republic. 'The 
Tiger' was quite himself at Oxford — ^without his daws, and beaming 
about his welcome from Leo Britannicus, Not only in the Sheldon 
Theatre was he received with roars of hearty applause; but as the 
traditional procession of the Doctors wound round from Exeter, through 
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the Broad, to the Old Schools, the great French patriot was warmly 
cheered by the crowds which lined the streets. Really the G. O. M. of 
France quite enjoyed himself. He is wonderful, even with a bullet in 
his shoulder — oot would take him to be hardly sixty. 

One new develi^Mnent of the University is entirely approved by all. 
In my day, the theatre was taboo; everything dramatic was verboten; 
Thackeray was vetoed by the Vice-ChanceUor as an 'entertainer.' Now 
drama is very much alive; and the serious study of presenting master- 
pieces, andent and modem, is practically part of the training. I en- 
joyed Twelfth Night, played in the beautiful garden of the Warden of 
Wadham in the afternoon, under the trees, without scenery, stage, or 
orchestra — ^a true masque danced out in shrubberies and lawns. I 
never enjoyed it more than I did in sight of a college that was building 
in the lifetime of Shakespeare, with the entire scene as it were a madcap 
frolic in the household of a great Elizabethan noble. Oxford may bc^;in 
an era of hope for the British stage. 



RHODES SCHOLARS 1904 TO 1921 

ACKESSON, L. (Oregon and St. John's, 'i6), Apt. 53, 210 W. 107th St., 
New York City. 

Adams, E. T. (Texas and Worcester, '11), Glen Rose, Tex. 

Adams, W. F. (Calif, and Oriel, '21), Oriel College, Oxford, England. 

Albusn, C. R. (Ohio and St. John's, 'as), Garfield Bank Bldg., Qeve- 
land, Ohio. 

Alexander, Leigh (New Jersey and Queen's, 'as), iii S. Cedar Ave., 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Amaker, D. M. (Louisiana and Oriel, '17), Oriel College, Oxford, 
England. 

Anderson, D. B. (Georgia and Queen's, '07), No address obtainable. 

Anderson, R. W. (Minnesota and New College, '18), New Collie, Ox- 
ford, England. 

Armstrong, E. McP. (Maryland and Oriel, '05), 51 E. soth St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Armstrong, J. B. (New York and Merton, '16), Merton College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

Arnold, W. H., Jr. (Arkansas and University, '04), 503 Hickory St., 
Texarkana, Ark. 

AsHBY, S. R. (Texas and Merton, '04), 1200 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

AsHWORTH, R. (Utah and Exeter, '17), Exeter College, Oxford, Eng- 
land. 

AuLT, W. O. (Kansas and Jesus, '07), Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Aydelotte, F. (Indiana and Brasenose, '05), Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

Backer, J. R. (North Dakota and St, John's, 'j8), St. John's College, 

Oxford, England. 
Bagley, C. R. (North Carolina and St. John's, '17), St. John's College, 

Oxford, England. 
Baltzell, E. R. (Indiana and Queen's, 'ig). Queen's College, Oxford, 

England. 
Barnes, G. E. (Montana and Christ Church, '04), First Presbyterian 

Church, Flint, Mich. 
Barnes, W. C. (Colorado and Lincoln, '13), University of Oregon, 

Eugene, Ore. 
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Barnett, a. (Kentucky and Exeter, 'u), Shelbjrville, Ky. 

Bami, F. S. (Virginia and Balliol, 'i/j, Care University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Baeron, Bryton (South Dakota and Pembroke, 'i8), Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford, England. 

Barton, A. K. (Maryland and Christ Church, *i6). Care Rev. A. K. 
Barton, 207 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 

Bates, M. S. (Ohio and St. John's, '16), Nanking University, Nanking, 
China. 

Beard, H. K. (North Dakota and Wadham, '11), Whitman College, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

Beckett, R. C. (Mississippi and Pembroke, '07), Mobile & Ohio R. R., 
Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Beckwith, R. H. (Montana and Jesus, '20), Jesus College, Oxford, 
England. 

Beebe, C. H. (Nevada and Jesus, 'ji), Edgewood Arsenal, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Beirne, F. F. (Virginia and Merton, '11), Baltimore News, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Bell, T. S. (New Mexico and Lincoln, '05), 1330 Hillcrest Ave., Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Belser, I. F. (South Carolina and Christ Church, 'ji). Melton & 
Belser, Columbia, S. C. 

Bevan, R. H. (Rhode Island and Worcester, '04), 475 Hope St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

BiNNS, J. H. (Washington and Brasenose, '16), Care Hayden, Lang- 
home & Metzger, Tacoma Building, Tacoma, Washington. 

Bishop, J. H. (Arkansas and Balliol, '16), Culver Military Academy, 
Culver, Ind. 

Blackman, B. (Florida and Queen's, '07), Kent School, Kent, Conn. 

Blake, M. C. (New Hampshire and Magdalen, '11), St. Mark's School, 
Southboro, Mass. 

Blake, R. E. (Tennessee and Exeter, '08), 11 29 Washington Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Blalock, S. H. (Washington and Christ Church, '07), Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Henry Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

Blanshard, B. (Michigan and Merton, 'ij), University of Michi* 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Blodgett, R. E. (Missouri and Wadham, '04), 819 Federal Reserve 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

BoLicH, W. B. (North Carolina and Pembroke, '21), Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford, England. 

BoswoRTH, B. M. (Vermont and Trinity, 'ig), Trinity College, Ox* 
ford, England. 

BoswoRTH, W. C. (Vermont and Trinity, '13), Battell Bldg., Middle- 
bury, Vt. 

BowDEN, C. G. (Missouri and New College, '14), American Relief Ad- 
ministration, 31 Vaci-utca, Budapest, Hungary. 

Bowler, H. R. (Oregon and St. John's, 'ij), 171 Arlington Ave., New 
York City. 

BoYCE, J. I. (Delaware and Trinity, 'jo), 4026 Du Pont Bldg., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Boyd, M. C. (Pennsylvania and Oriel, '14), 4816 Windsor Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Brandt, J. A. (Oklahoma and Lincoln, '21), Lincoln College, Oxford, 
England. 

Brandt, R. P. (Missouri and Lincoln, 'j8), Lincoln College, Oxford, 
England. 

Branscomb, B. H. (Alabama and Wadham, '14), Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Tex. 

Brice, C. S. (South Carolina and Lincoln, '10), Fairmont, N. C. 

Brinton, C. (Massachusetts and New, 'iq). New College, Oxford, 
England. 

Bristow, F. B. (Kansas and Merton, 'jo). Journal Bldg., Salina, Kan. 

Brodie, P. H. (Arkansas and Worcester, '13), Canterbury School, New 
Milford, Conn. 

Brooke, C. F. T. (West Virginia and St, John's, '04), 1515 Yale Sta- 
tion, New Haven, Conn. 

Brooks, R. P. (Georgia and Brasenose, '04), University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. 

Brown, F. K. (Washington and Exeter, 'ig), Exeter College, Oxford, 
England. 

Brown, J. A. (New Hampshire and New College, '04), No address 
obtainable. 

Brown, M. A. (South Dakota and Worcester, '08), Messrs. Brown and 
Brown, Chamberlain, S. D. 
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Brownell, H. C. (Vermont and Oriel, 'jo), Canton Christian CoUege, 
Canton, China. 

Bruce, H. L. (Texas and Worcester, 'jj). Care Baker, Bolts, Parker 
& Garwood, Houston, Texas. 

Bruchholz, Henry V. (Minnesota and Hertford, '13), tig East 28th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Bryan, H. M. (New Mexico and Hertford, 'lo), 300 N. 8th St., Al- 
buquerque, N. M. 

Bryan, W. S. (Georgia and Merton, '10), No address obtainable. 

Bryant, F. S. (Nevada and Jesus, '13), Box 1305, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Calif. 

Buchanan, S. M. (Massachusetts and Balliol, 'jy), Amherst, Mass. 

BucHHOLZ, F. W. (Florida and Pembroke, '05), Gainsville, Fla. 

Burgess, R. W. (Rhode Island and Lincoln, *o8). Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

BuRLiNGAME, L. J. (Wisconsin and Oriel, 'ig), Oriel College, Oxford, 
England. 

BuRWELL, W. R. (Rhode Inland and Merton, 'j6), Merton College, 
Oxford, England. After January, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Bush, C. W. (Delaware and Brasenose, '04), Odessa, Delaware. 

Butler, V. K. (California and Worcester, *ii), 27 Buena Vista Terrace, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Campbell, W. S. (Oklahoma and Merton, *o8), University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla. 

Carmtchael, O. C. (Alabama and Wadkam, '13), 1225 17th Ave., So., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Carothers, N. (Arkansas and Pembroke, '04), Guaranty Trust Co., 
New York City. 

Carpenter, R. (New York and Balliol, '08), Br)m Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Carson, R. :M. (Michigan and Oriel, 'j8), Oriel College, Oxford, Eng- 
land. 

Carter, C. W., Jr. (Illinois and Wadham, 'ig), Wadham College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

Carter, F. B. (Delaware and Balliol, '18), Balliol College, Oxford, 
England. 
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Castle, C. A. (Kansas and Wadham, '14), American Consulate, Vigo, 
Spain. 

Chaney, N. K. (Minnesota and Balliol, 'ay), 103 Quentin St., Kew 
Garden, Long Island, N. Y. 

Chase, E. P. (New Hampshire and Magdalen, '16), Harvard Univer- 
sity, 41 Perkins Hall, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Chatfield, C. M. (Nevada and Lincoln, '21), Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

Chenoweth, a. S. (Colorado and Lincoln, 'ay), 29 S. Tennessee Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Childers, J. S. (Alabama and Worcester, '21), Worcester College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

Christensen, J. M. (Utah and Jesus, '21), Jesus College, Oxford, 
England. 

Clarke, J. M. (Pennsylvania and Exeter, 'ig), Exeter College, Oxford, 
England. 

Clason, C. R. (Maine and Christ Church, '14), 241-3 Court Square 
Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 

Clefton, H. E. (Minnesota and Magdalen, 'ig), Magdalen College, 
Oxford, England. 

Cochran, H. G. (Delaware and St. John's, '08), 722 Bank of Com- 
merce Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 

Coffin, R. P. (Maine and Trinity, '16), Wells College, Aurora-on- 
Cayiiga, N. Y. 

Cole, K. C. (Washington and St. John's, '21), St. John's College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

Cook, W. C. (New Mexico and Hertford, '14), Union Block, Turlock, 
Calif. 

Cooke, H. H. (West Virginia and Christ Church, '21), Christ Church 
College, Oxford, England. 

CooLiDGE, C. B. (Wyoming and Exeter, '20), Exeter College, Oxford, 
En,2;land. 

CooN, R. H. (Nebraska and Lincoln, '04), 711 E. Kansas St., Liberty, 
Mo. 

Crawford, F. H. (North Dakota and St. John's, '20), St. John's Col- 
lege, Oxford, England. 

Crittenden, W. C. (California and Trinity, '04), 519 California St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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« 

Crockett, P. D. (Maine and Trinity, *ig), Trinity College, Oxford, 
England. 

Cronkhite, L. W. (Rhode Island and Worcester, '05), Bradford Rd., 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Crooks, T. T. (Idaho and Hertford, 'jo), Rickett's Laboratory, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Crosby, L. A. (Maine and Trinity, 'ij), Care Cromwell & Sullivan, 
49-51 Wall St., New York City. (Temporary address: Care 
Cuba Cane Sugar Corp., Edificio Barraqu6, Havana, Cuba.) 

Crosland, C. E. (Alabama and Wadham, *io), Belmont School, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Crossland, W. F. (Nebraska and Wadham, '13), Central M. E. 
Church, Woodward and Adams Aves., Detroit, Mich. 

Curtis, G. H. (Idaho and Worcester, *o8), Rupert, Idaho. 

CusHiNG, W. S. (Connecticut and Merton, '08), Hill School, Potts- 
town, Pa. 

Custer, J. S. (Missouri and Worcester, '07^, Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 

• 

David, C. W. (Illinois and Hertford, '08), Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

Davies, J. A. V. (Utah and Balliol, '18), Balliol College, Oxford, Eng- 
land. 

Davis, A. K., Jr. (Virginia and Balliol, 'ip), Balliol College, Oxford, 
England. 

Davis, Elmer (Indiana and Queen's, '10), New York Times, New York 
City. 

Davis, J. H. (Kentucky and Exeter, '20), Exeter College, Oxford, Eng- 
land. 

Davis, V. (Missouri and Exeter, '11), No address obtainable. 

Davison, W. C. (New York and Merton, '13), 1720 E. Madison St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Davisson, O. F., Jr. (Connecticut and New, '20), New College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

Day, F. P. (New Brunswick and Christ Church, '05), Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dealey, J. Q., Jr. (Rhode Island and Hertford, '20), Hertford College, 
Oxford, England. 
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Dennes, W. R. (California and Corpus Christi, 'ig), Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, England. 

Densmore, H. B. (Oregon and University, '04), University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash. 

Devan, S. a. (New Jersey and Christ Church, '11), 71 E. LaCrosse 
Ave., Landsdown, Pa. 

Dick, A. C. (South Carolina and Christ Church, ^ij), Christ Church, 
Oxford, England. 

Disney, R. L. (Arizona and Exeter, '10), Potter Bldg., Ardmore, Okla. 

Doe, a. B. (Wisconsin and Balliol, '13), 50 Sentinel Bldg., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Donaldson, MacP. H. (Colorado and Pembroke, '11), Iowa State 
Teachers' College, Cedar Falls, la. 

Doty, J. D. (Texas and Pembroke, '18), Pembroke College, Oxford, 
England. 

DuBuissoN E. (Louisiana and Exeter, '21), Exeter College, Oxford, 
England. 

DuNLAP, R. W. (Kentucky and Oriel, '17), Oriel College, Oxford, Eng- 
land. 

Durham, T. C. (Virginia and Christ Church, '13), 149 Bank St., Nor- 
folk, Va. 

DuRR, C. J. (Alabama and Queen's, '18), Queen's College, Oxford, 
England. 

Eagleton, C. (Oklahoma and Worcester, '14), Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas. 

Easum, C. V. (Illinois and St. John's, '16), Culver Military Academy, 
Culver, Ind. 

Eckel, Rev. E. H., Jr. (Missouri and Wadham, '10), 77 Macalester 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Edwards, C. D. (Missouri and Lincoln, '21), Lincoln College, Oxford, 
England. 

Eliot, S. E. (Missouri and Hertford, '05), 3012 College Ave., Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Ellingwood, E. a. R. (Colorado and Merton, '10), Lake Forest Col- 
lege, Lake Forest, 111. 

Elliott, W. Y. (Tennessee and Battiol, 'ig), Balliol College, Oxford, 
England. 
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Emery, Clyde (Wisconsin and Merton, '21), Merton College, Oxford, 
England. 

England, Bryan (Mississippi and Wadham, '18), Wadham College, 
Oxford, England. 

English, H. B. (Nebraska and Pembroke, *ii), Antioch College, Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio. 

Ensign, N. E. (Illinois and St. Edmund HaU, '05), 213 Gregory St., 
Champaign, 111. 

Evans, Elwyn (Wisconsin and Brasenose, '18), Brasenose College, 
Oxford, England. 

Farley, L. E. (Mississippi and Lincoln, '10), Union & Planters Bank 
Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 

Farmer, J. A. (Montana and Pembroke, '21), Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

Faucett, L. W. (Tennessee and St. John's, '16), University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

Feather, G. A. (New Mexico and Wadham, '17), Wadham College, 
Oxford, England. 

Field, R. M. (Texas and Hertford, '21), Hertford College, Oxford, 
England. 

Finger, W. L. (Mississippi and St. John's, '16), Culver Military Acad- 
emy. Culver, Ind. 

FiTE, A. G. (Tennessee and Christ Church, '14), University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 

FiTZ, E. W. (Wyoming and Wadham, '11), Care Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Flint, F. C. (Oregon and Balliol, '18), Balliol College, Oxford, Eng- 
land. 

Flint, W. W. (New Hampshire and Balliol, ^14), St. Paul's School, 
Concord, N. H. 

FoBES, F. H. (Massachusetts and Balliol, '04), Amherst College, Am- 
herst, Mass. 

Ford, E. D., Jr. (Idaho and St. John's, '21), St. John's College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

Ford, E. J. (Mississippi and Christ Church, 'as), Pascagoula. Miss. 

Ford, H. G. (Florida and Christ Church, '21), Christ Church College, 
Oxford, England. 
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Foster, C. H. (Idaho and Brasenose, 'o^), Schwarzenbergplatz 15, 
Vienna, Austria. 

Foster, R. B. (Idaho and Lincoln, '13), Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Md. 

Fraser, Gjems (North Dakota and Merton, '21), Merton College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

Frierson, W. C. (Tennessee and Wadhatn, '20), Wadham College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

Frye, L. a. (Minnesota and Hertford, '08), No address obtainable. 

Fulton, J. F., Jr. (Minnesota and Magdalen, '21), Magdalen College, 
Oxford, England. 

Fulton, M. N. (Rhode Island and Merton, 'ip), Merton College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

Gaddy, W. M. (North Carolina and Hertford, '10), Dix Hill Hospital, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Gailor, F. H. (Tennessee and New CoUege, '13), 692 Poplar St., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Gamble, F. R. (Illinois and St, John's, '20), St. John's College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

Garrett, M. W. (New Mexico and Exeter, '20), Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

Gass, H. M. (Tennessee and New College, 'oy). Military Academy, 
Sewanee, Tenn. 

Gentry, C. S. (Illinois and Wadham, '14), 806 Hoffman Bldg., Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Gerlough, L. S. (Idaho and Jesus, '11), 371 1 Mississippi St., San 
Diego, Cal. 

GiFFEN, M. B. (Missouri and Queen's, '08), Tarkio, Mo. 

GiFFORD, G. H. (Massachusetts and Balliol, 'ij), 121 Upland Road, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Gilson, Van W. (West Virginia and Queen's, '11), No address ob- 
tainable. 

Gdpson, L. H. (Idaho and Lincoln, '04), Wabash College, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. 

Glendening, H. S. (New Hampshire and Merton, *ig), Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, England. 

Glenn, J. L. (South Carolina and Exeter, ^14), Chester, S. C. 
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GoocH, R. K. (Virginia and Christ Church, '14), William and Mary 
Q)llege, Williamsburg, Va. 

Good, P. F. (Nebraska and Lincoln, '14), 613 Security Mutual Bldg., 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Gravem, a. B. (California and Oriel, '18), Oriel College, Oxford, Eng- 
land. 

Gray, C. H. (Washington and Lincoln, '14), Columbia University, New 
York City. 

Greene, W. C. (Massachusetts and Battiol, '11), Harvard University, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Griffith, E. S. (New York and Merton, 'i^), Merton College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

Griffiths, F. P. (California and Balliol, ^oy), Balfour Bldg., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Grismer, R. L. (Vermont and Trinity, '16), No address obtainable. 

GuNDERSON, H. A. (South Dakota and Pembroke, *ii), Fremont, Neb. 

Haberly, Loyd (Scholar-at4arge, Trinity, '21), Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

Hack, R. K. (Massachusetts and Oriel, ^05), Kirkland Court, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Haessler, C. H. (Wisconsin and Balliol, 'ii), 719 Stowell Ave., Mfl- 
waukee. Wis. 

Hagen, J. L. (West Virginia and Trinity, *i8). Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

Hale, Robert (Maine and Trinity, *io). First National Bank Bldg., 
Portland, Me. 

Hamilton, G. E. (Indiana and Pembroke, '04), Western Springs, 111. 

Hamilton, R. P., Jr. (Scholar'at4arge, Christ Church, *ig), Christ 
Church College, Oxford, England. 

Hamilton, W. P. (Delaware and Lincoln, '20), Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

Hamilton, W. S. (Kentucky and Christ Church, '10), University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Hancher, V. M. (Iowa and Worcester, ^18), Worcester College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

Hardman, T. p. (West Virginia and Pembroke, *o8). University of 
West Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va. 
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Hasing, C. H. (Massachusetts and New College, '07), 755 Whitney 
Ave., New Haven, Conn. 

Harlan, J. M. (New Jersey and Balliol, '20), Balliol College, Oxford, 
England. 

Hassison, J. B. (Washington and Lincoln, 'lo). University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash. 

Harrold, F. W. (Georgia and Hertford, 'iq), Hertford College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

Hartley, R. V. L. (Utah and St. John's, '10), 556 Park Ave., East 
Orange, N. J. 

Hartley, R. W. (Utah and Exeter, '07), University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Havens, V. B. (New Jersey and Christ Church, '13), loi W. 84th St., 
New York City. 

Hayes, J. D. (Ohio and Merton, '11), Drum Tower, West Peking, 
China. 

Heiner, R. G. (Georgia and Christ Church, '21), Christ Church Col- 
lege, Oxford, England. 

Helm, R. (Florida and Exeter, '11), 23 Lincoln Apts., Louisville, Ky. 

Henry, R. L., Jr: (Illinois and Worcester, '04), Worcester College, 
Oxford, England. 

Hering, H. B. (Maryland and Oriel, 'ii), looi American Bldg., Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Herring, D. G. (New Jersey and Merton, '07), "Rothersbarrows," 
Princeton, N. J. 

Herriott, M. H. (Iowa and Oriel, ^ig). Oriel College, Oxford, Eng- 
land. 

Hersey, R. B. (West Virginia and Christ Church, ^17), Christ Church, 
Oxford, England. 

HiLLEY, H. S. (Kentucky and Jesus, '14), Atlantic Christian College, 
Wilson, N. C. 

Hinds, H. (North Dakota and Queen's, '04), 1153 Camel Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Hoffman, M. J. (Michigan and Exeter, '10), Central University of 
Iowa, Pella, la. 

HoLBROOK, W. C. (Massachusetts and Merton, '20), Merton College, 
Oxford, England. 

HoLLEMAN, W. J. (Oklahoma and Merton, '20), Merton College, Ox- 
ford, England. 
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HoLMAN, Emile (California and St. John's, '14), Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, Baltimore, Md. 

HoLMAN, F. E. (Utah and Exeter, '08), Clift Building, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Holt, H. H. (Vermont and Exeter, '0^), St. John's Military Academy, 
Delafield, Wis. 

Holtzclaw, B. C, Jr. (Georgia and Queen's, '14), 306 Eddy St., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

HoMAN, P. T. (Oregon and Lincoln, '14), 3821 Troost Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

HooTON, E. A. (Wisconsin and University, '10), Peabody Museum, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Hopkins, C. (Connecticut and Balliol, '17), Rice Institute, Houston, 
Tex. 

Hopkins, J. V. (New Mexico and Oriel, '21), Oriel College, Oxford, 
England. 

HoRNBECK, S. K. (Colorado and Christ Church, '04), State Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

HuBBELL, P. E. (North Carolina and Jesus, '14), Furman University, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Hubble, E. P. (Illinois and Queen's, '10), Moimt Wilson Observatory, 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Huckaby, G. C. (Louisiana and Wadham, '08), Louisiana State 
School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, La. 

Hudson, H. G. (Illinois and Queen's, '11), 12 Barnes Rd., Newton, 
Mass. 

Hull, L. C, Jr. (Michigan and Brasenose, '07), 117 Wall St., New 
York City. 

HuLLEY, B. M. (Florida and Christ Church, '17), Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, England. 

HuMBER, R. L., Jr. (North Carolina and New, '18), New College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

Hunt, J. T. (Arkansas and Wadham, '21), Wadham College, Oxford, 
England. 

Hurley, G. (Rhode Island and Lincoln, '07), no Charles Field St., 
Providence, R. I. 

Hydrtck, J. L. (South Carolina and Lincoln, '08), Cairea Postal 49, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, S. A. 
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Isaacs, H. R. (Delaware and Exeter, '05), 812 Ford Bldg., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Jackson, E. B. (Colorado and Brasenose, '14), 75 Chester St., Allston 
34, Mass. 

Jackson, J. H. (Louisiana and Wadham, '07), Shreveport, La. 

Jacobs, A. C. (Michigan and Oriel, '21), Oriel College, Oxford, Eng- 
land. 

Jacobson, B. H. (Utah and Exeter, '04), 3361 S. Highland Drive, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

James, A. P. (Virginia and Worcester, '07), University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jepson, W. C. (Nevada and Hertford, '14), Care John N. Wallys Ex- 
port Corp., 1 63 1 Broadway, New York City. 

JiGGiTTS, L. M. (Mississippi and St. John's, '19), St. John's College, 
Oxford, England. 

Johnson, W. C. (Rhode Island and New College, '11), 35 Congress 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Johnson, W. W. (Oregon and Pembroke, '08), No address obtainable. 

Jones, P. H. (Louisiana and Christ Church, '18), Christ Church Col- 
lege, Oxford, England. 

Jones, T. H. (Kentucky and Exeter, 'ij), Arcadia, Fla. 

Jordan, W. C. (Maine and Queen's, '07), Y. M. C. A., Wuchang, 
China. 

Karsten, K. G. (New Mexico and Hertford, '11), 308 W. 22d St., 
New York City. 

Keeny, S. M. (Pennsylvania and Merton, '16), American Y. M. C. A., 
Kochstrasse 8, Berlin S. W. 68, Germany. 

Keith, B. F. (Maine and Jesus, '08), Old Town, Me. 

Keith, Chas. A. (Arkansas and Exeter, '07), Kentucky State Normal, 
Richmond, Ky. 

Keith, E. D. (Connecticut and Oriel, '10), 61 Mansfield St., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Kelso, A. P. (Pennsylvania and Worcester, '10), James Milliken Uni- 
versity, Decatur, HI. 

Kendall, W. L. (Oklahoma and Brasenose, '04), No address obtain- 
able. 
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Kennard, E. H. (Cdifomia and Exeter, '08), 315 Elmwood Ave., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Kern, E. E. (Maine and Trinity, '11), Care Col. H. H. Rogers, 61 
Broadway, New York City. 

Keys, J. N. (Kansas and Wadham, '13), Canton Christian College, 
Canton, China. 

KiEFFER, P. (Maryland and Oriel, '04), 31 Nassau St., New York City. 

KiNSOLViNG, A. L. (Virginia and Christ Church, '20), Christ Church 
College, Oxford, England. 

KntKPATRiCK, J. H. (Alabama and Queen's, '04), Care Noble, Esta- 
brook, and McHarg, 115 Broadway, New York City. 

Kline, E. K. (Oklahoma and Pembroke, '07), University of Chatta- 
nooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Knappen, M. M. (South Dakota and St. Edmund Ball, '21), St. Ed- 
mund Hall, Oxford, England. 

Kyle, J. W. (Mississippi and Pembroke, '13), Sardis, Miss. 

Lacy, B. R., Jr. (North Carolina and Worcester, '07 j, Central Pres- 
byterian Church, Washington St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Laffitte, L. S. (Florida and Exeter, '13), Care Swift & Co., R. F. D. 
No. I, Bartow, Fla. 

Lange, R. L. (Oklahoma and St. John's '10), 921-2 First National 
Bank Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 

Larsen, J. A. O. (Iowa and Queen's, '11), University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Layman, F. W. (Wyoming and Wadham, '21), Wadham College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

Levy, S. L. (Delaware and Hertford, '11), 705 West St., Wilmington, 
Del. 

Lewis, R. E. (Utah and Exeter, '20), Exeter College, Oxford, England. 

Light, F. C. (New Mexico and Hertford, '08), Silver City, N. M. 

Lincoln, E. E. (Ohio and Lincoln, '08), 10 Avon St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Lindley, E. K. (Idaho and Pembroke, '20), Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

LiTTELL, N. (Indiana and Christ Church, '20), Christ Church CoIl^e, 
Oxford, England. 

Little, J. C. (Indiana and Brasenose, '17), Brasenose College, Oxford, 
England. 
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Lloyd, E. Russell (West Virginia and Wadham, 'as), Box 552, Au- 
gusta, Kan. 

Locke, A. LeR. (Pennsylvania and Hertford, 'oy), Howard University, 
Washington, D. C. 

Lockwood, T. p. (Missouri and Exeter, '13), 545 W. iiith St., New 
York City. 

LooMis, R. S. (Massachusetts and New College, '10), 421 W. 23d St., 
New York City. 

LoviTT, J. V. (Pennsylvania and Christ Church, '20), Christ Church 
College, Oxford, England. 

LowDERMiLK, W. C. (Arizona and Wadham, '12), Forest Service, Mis- 
soula, Mont. 

Lyans, C. K. (Oregon and Worcester, '10), 4301 Bryn Mawr Rd., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lyman, E., Jr. (Vermont and Trinity, '11), Northwestern University, 
Evanston, 111. 

Lytle, R. R. (Nero) York and Merton, '14), 248 W. 102nd St., New 
York City. 

McBride, D. R. (Kansas and Lincoln, '18), Lincoln College, Oxford, 
England. 

McCarley, T. T. (Mississippi and Merton, '08), 1202 Independent Life 
Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 

McCloy, S. T. (Arkansas and Pembroke, 'ip), Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

McGowAN, F. P. (South Carolina and Brasenose, '18), Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford, England. 

McLane, J. R. (New Hampshire and Magdalen, '07), Amoskeag Bank 
Bldg., Manchester, N. H. 

McLaughlin, T. O. (Oklahoma and Merton, *i8), Merton College, 
Oxford, England. 

McLean, McD. K. (Texas and Christ Church, '10), 65 Henrietta St., 
Asheville, N. C. 

McMillan, A. L. (South Dakota and Merton, '20), Merton College, 
Oxford, England. 

Madden, J. G. (Missouri and Wadham, ^ig), Wadham College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

Mahaffie, C. D. (Oklahoma and St. John's, '05), Dept. of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Manning-Smith, F. (West Virginia and Queen's, '13), Cdmell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

March, M. L. (Indiana and Exeter, '14), Chicopee Natl Bank, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Mason, E. S. (Kansas and Lincoln, 'ig), Lincoln College, Oxford, Eng- 
land. 

Mayo, T. F. (Mississippi and St, John's, '14), College Station, Tex. 

Means, P. B. (Nebraska and St. John's, '16), St. John's College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

Means, T. (Connecticut and Merton, '11), 56 Federal St., Brunswick, 
Me. 

Merriam, H. G. (Wyoming and Lincoln, '04), University of Montana^ 
Missoula, Mont. 

Merrill, R. V. (Illinois and Balliol, '13), University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Meservey, a. B. (New Hampshire and New College, '08), 24 Occom 
Ridge, Hanover, N. H. 

Metzgfr, F. D. (Washington and Wadham, '08), 617 Tacoma Bldg., 
Tacoma, Wash. 

MiLLEN, W. B. (Iowa and Pembroke, '08), Capital National Bank, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Miller, D. P. (Colorado and Lincoln, '16), Care Rev. W. T. Miller, 
Cornelius, Ore. 

Miller, F. P. (New York and Trinity, '19), Trinity College, Oxford, 
England. 

Miller, K. S. (Oregon and Balliol, '21), Balliol College, Oxford, Eng- 
land. 

Miller, L. R. (Kansas and Merton, '16), 96 Prescott St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Mills, W. P. (South Carolina and Christ Church, '07), Chinese Y. M. 
C. A., 10 Kita Jimbocho, Kanda, Tokyo, Japan. 

Mitchell, F. K. (Mississippi and Oriel, '21), Oriel College, Oxford, 
England. 

Mitchell, H. S. (Minnesota and New College, '03), University Club, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mock, C. L. (Ohio and Hertford, 'ig), Hertford College, Oxford, Eng- 
land. 

MoE, Henry (Scholar-at4arge, Brasenose, 'ig), Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford, England. 
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MoHLER, F. M. (Kansas and St. John's, '05), Care Foreign Dept., Y. 
M. C. A., 347 Madison Ave., New York City. 

MoiSE^ E. W. (Georgia and Christ Church, '11), Citizens & Southern 
Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Monroe, M. M. (Idaho and Brasenose, '17), Buhl, Idaho. 

Moore, A. P. (Florida and Christ Church, '20), Christ Church College, 
Oxford, England. 

MoRAN, H. A. (California and Wadham, '05), 221 Eddy St., Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

MoRLEY, C. D. (Maryland and New, '10), N. Y. Evening Post, New 
York City. 

MoRLEY, F. M. (Maryland and New, 'ly), New College, Oxford, Eng- 
land. 

MoRLEY, F. V. (Maryland and New, '19), New College, Oxford, Eng- 
land. 

Morrow, McK. F. (Idaho and Worcester, '07), Care Richards & Haga, 
Boise, Idaho. 

MosELEY, E. F. (South Carolina and Wadham, '20), Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford, England. 

MosELEY, J. O. (Oklahoma and Merton, '17), Merton College, Oxford, 

England. 
MosLEY, T. J. (Texas and St, John's, '08), 11 19 Robinson St., S. W., 

Washington, D. C. 
Mow, B. M. (Idaho and Jesus, '14), 3435 Van Buren St., Chicago, 111. 
Murray, E. W. (Kansas and St, John's, '04), Oceanic Underwriting 
Agency, 47-51 Beaver St., New York City. 

Nash, E. V. (Missouri and Oriel, '16), 3744 Cambridge Ave., Kansas 
City, Kans. 

Natestad, H. D. (South Dakota and Brasenose, '17), Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford, England. 

Naugle, E. B. (Texas and New College, '16), 3231 Ave. G, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Nelson, C. D. (Arkansas and Pembroke, '10), 17 Vieux Chatel, Neu- 
chatel, Switzerland. 

Nelson, D. T. (North Dakota and New College, '14), Luther College, 
Decorah, Iowa. 

Newhall, p. (Connecticut and Magdalen, '16), 795 Sumner Ave., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Newton, C. E. (New Hampshire and Brasenose, '20), Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford, England. 

NiLES, E. A. (New Hampshire and Christ Church, 'ly), Concord, N. H. 

NiLES, E. H. (Maryland and Hertford, '13), 928 Equitable Bldg., Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Nixon, P. (Connecticut and BaUiol, '04), Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Me. 

Noble, G. B. (Washington and Worcester, '13), University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Norton, P. R. (Scholar-at-large, Christ Church, 'ip), Christ Church 
College, Oxford, England. 

NoRVELL. G. W. (South Dakota and Queen's, 'oy), Elkhead, Colo. 

Norwood, J. E. (South Carolina and Christ Church, '21), Christ 
Church College, Oxford, England. 

Nutting, W. D. (Iowa and Keble, '21), Keble College, Oxford, Eng- 
land. 

Olmsted, J. M. D. (Vermont and Queen's, '08), University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Ormond, a. H. (New Jersey and Oriel, '10), 155 N. 14th St., East 
Orange, N. J. 

Osborne, J. I. (Indiana and Christ Church, '11), Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 

OsLER, C. A. (New Jersey and Oriel, 'ip). Oriel College, Oxford, Eng- 
land. 

OvERMYER, C. J. (Michigan and Oriel, 'ig). Oriel College, Oxford, 
England. 

r 

Palmer, T. M. (Florida and Christ Church, '18), Christ Church Col- 
lege, Oxford, England. 

Paradise, S. H. (Connecticut and BaUiol, '14), 14 E. 43d St., New 
York City. 

Pargellis, S. M. (Nevada and Exeter, '18), Exeter College, Oxford, 

England. 
Patton, F. L. (Ohio and Pembroke, '13), HamUton College, Clinton, 

N. Y. 
Paul, J. R. (South Carolina and Christ Church, '13), 147 Meeting St., 

Charleston, S. C. 
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Peahl, W. a. (Michigan and Orid, '16), 4 rue Herschel, Paris X^e^ 
France. 

Penfield, W. G. (New Jersey and Merton, '14), Presbyterian Hospital, 
Madison Ave. and 70th St., New York City. 

Penniman, T. K. (Vermont and Trinity, '17), Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

Peters, R. H. (Nebraska and Christ Church, '21), Christ Church Col- 
lege, Oxford, England. 

PiFER, C. A. (Indiana and Pembroke, '08), Boston Hide & Leather Co., 
Inc., 207 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 

Platt, R. C. (Michigan and Hertford, *05), No address obtainable. 

Porter, D. R. (Maine and Trinity, '04), 347 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 

Porter, E. F. (North Dakota and Queen's, '13), National City Bank 
of New York, Havana, Cuba. 

Post, L. A. (Pennsylvania and New College, '13), Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pa. 

Potter, F. M. (New Jersey and Christ Church, '08), Metuchen, N. J. 

Powers, I. C. (Kentucky and St, John's, 'ig), St. John's College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

Powers, J. T. (Maine and Trinity, '20), Trinity College, Oxford, Eng- 
land. 

Price, B. M. (New Jersey and Wadham, '04), 181 1 Wyoming Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 

Prichard, S. V. O. (California and St. John's, '16), 144 Laurence St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prickett, W. (Delaware and Trinity, '14), 2004 Woodlawn Ave., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

PuTMAN, G. E. (Kansas and Christ Church, '08), Care Swift & Co., 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 111. 

QuTGLEY, H. S. (Minnesota and Hertford, '11), Tsing Hua College, 
Peking, China. 

Railsback, L. G. (Washington and lAncoln, '05), 588 E. soth St., N., 

Portland, Ore. 
Rand, O. R. (North Carolina and Oriel, '08), Address not obtainable. 
Raney, W. F. (Nebraska and Hertford, '10), Lawrence College, Ap- 

pleton, Wis. 
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Ransom, J. C. (Tennessee and Christ Ckurck, 'lo), Vand^bilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. 

Ray, J. V. (West Virginia and Christ Church, 'is), 1210 Quarrier St., 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Reese, A. I. (Nebraska and Lincoln, 'iq), Lincoln Collie, Oxford, 
England. 

Reid, a. G. (Colorado and Merton, '08), R. F. D. No. i, Zillah, Wash. 

Reid, F. a. (Virginia and Queen's, '08), Care Republic Ry. & Light 
Co., 60 Broadway, New York City. 

Rice, J. A., Jr. (Louisiana and Queen's, '11), University of Nd>raska, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Richardson, D. M. (New Mexico and Hertford, '18), Hertford Col- 
lege, Oxford, England. 

Richardson, R. M. D. (New Jersey and Christ Church, '16), 79 West- 
ervelt Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 

RiGGS, L. H. (South Dakota and Lincoln, '13), Oahe, Hughes Co., S. D. 

RiNAKER, S. M. (Nebraska and BaUiol, '07), 11 S. La Salle St., Chi 
cago, 111. 

Roberts, E. N. (Wyoming and Exeter, '10), U. S. Industrial Chemical 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Robins, T. E. (Pennsylvania and Christ Church, '04), Woolly Park, 
Wantage, Berks, England. 

RocKEY, O. (Pennsylvania and Queen's, '17), Queen's CoQege, Oxford, 
England. 

RoDGERs, J. J. (Alabama and Jesus, '08), No address obtainable. 

Rogers, F. W. (Arizona and Exeter, '14), Box 242, Tucson, Ariz. 

Rogers, W. McM. (Mississippi and St. John's, 'iz), 2100 Jefferson 
County Bank Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 

Rollins, A. E. (Wisconsin and Worcester, '05)^ 455 Webster Ave., Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Russell, F. F. (New York and Brasenose, '11), Zabriskie, Kerr, Logc 
& Gray, 49 Wall St., New York City. 

Rypins, S. I. (Minnesota and Hertford, '14), 624 W. soth St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

St. John, J. H. (Iowa and Merton, '14), Arlington, Iowa. 

Sandelius, W. E. (Idaho and Wadham, '18), Wadham College, Oxford, 

England. 
Sanders, A. G. (Texas and Magdalen, '07), 6 Park Ave., Jackaon, Miss. 
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Saunders, J. M. (Washington and Magdalen, 'j8), Magdalen College^ 
Oxford, England. 

ScHAEFFEK, J. N. (Pennsylvania and Oriel, '05), 25 S. West End Ave., 
Lancaster, Pa. 

ScHELLENS, R. (Pennsylvania and Christ Chyrch, '08), No address ob- 
tainable. 

ScHMiTT, B. E. (Tennessee and Merton, '05), 1938 E. ii6th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

ScHOLz, R. F. (Wisconsin and Worcester, ^04), Reed College, Portland, 
Ore. 

ScHUTT, W. E. (New York and Brasenose, '04), 708 Mitchell St., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

ScoFiELD, R. H. (Schotar-at-lafge, Corpus Christi, '21), Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, England. 

ScooN, R. M. (New York and Merton, '07), Princeton University^ 
Princeton, N. J. 

Scott, N. D. (Iowa and Merton, 'j6), 1332 26th St., Des Moines, la. 

Sharp, S. S. (Wyoming and Exeter, '14), 2023 Seymour St., Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 

Shepardson, W. H. (New York and Balliol, '10), Care P. N. Gray Co., 
Inc., 8-10 Bridge St., New York City. 

Sherburne, J. C. (Vertnont and Wadhatn, '04), Randolph, Vt. 

Shero, L. R. (Wisconsin and New College, '14), St. Stephen's Cdlege, 
Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Shipley, J. LeR. (Arkansas and St, John's, '11), 28 Mann Ave., New- 
port, R. I. 

SiKES, W. E. (Colorado and University, 'ip). University College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

Simpson, R. H. (Indiana and Brasenose, '13), Culver Military Acad- 
emy, Culver, Ind. 

Sinclair, J. H. (Maryland and Lincoln, '08), Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Skinker, M. F. (Colorado and Exeter, '21), Exeter College, Oxford, 
England. 

Smith, A., Jr. (Ohio and Queen's, '20), Queen's College, Oxford, Eng- 
land. 

Smith, B. W., Jr. (Maryland and Christ Church, '20), Christ Church 
College, Oxford, Eng^d. 
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Smith, F. T. (Massachusetts and Oriel, 'j6), Oriel CoU^e, Qzfoixl, 
England. 

Smith, J. E. (Nebraska and Hertford, '08), Eureka College, Eureka, 
lU. 

Smith, M. G. (Tennessee and Hertford, 'u). Fort Worth National 
Bank Building, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Smith, S. S. (Oregon and Lincoln, *ig), Lincoln College, Oxford, Eng- 
land. 

Snow, C. E. (New Hampshire and Magdalen, '13), Snow, Snow and 
Cooper, Rochester, N. H. 

SouLE, H. W. (Maine and Worcester, '05), Care D. C. Heath & Co., 
231 W. 39th St., New York City. 

Spaulding, C. a. (Arizona and St. John's, '08), 508 E. Arrellaga St., 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Spaulding, G. F. (Arizona and St. John's, '13), Culver Military Acad- 
emy, Culver, Ind. 

Sperry, W. L. (Michigan and Queen's, '04), 9 Charles River Square, 
Boston, Mass. 

Spruill, C. p., Jr. (North Carolina and Exeter, '20), Exeter College, 
Oxford, England. 

Stephens, F. D. (California and St. John's, '13), Care P. N. Gray Ex- 
port & Import Co., 8-10 Bridge St., New York City. 

Stephenson, R. M. (Indiana and Balliol, '16), Graduate College, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Stevens, A. M. (Connecticut and Balliol, '05), 103 W. 84th St., New 
York City. 

Stevenson, E. H. (Arkansas and Christ Church, '18), Christ Chiu-ch 
College, Oxford, England. 

Stockton, G. B. (Florida and Christ Church, '14), 1754 Riverside 
Ave., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Stockton, W. T. (Florida and Wadham, '08), 711 Graham Bldg., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Stolz, H. R. (California and Queen's, 'jo), 717 Forum Bldg., Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

Stratton, W. W. (Utah and Lincoln, '13), No address obtainable. 

Streit, C. K. (Montana and University, '18), University College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

Strickler, R. p. (West Virginia and St. John's, '07), 2124 N. Calvert 
St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Stuart, W. (Kentucky and Queen's, '08), 471 W. 66th St., New York 
City. 

Stuart, W. A. (Virginia and BaUiol, '10), Big Stone G^, Va. 

Stubbs, W. B. (Georgia and Christ Church, '18), Christ Church Col- 
lege, Oxford, England. 

Stumberg, G. W. (Louisiana and Exeter, 'ij), University of Louisiana, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Sullivan, W. M. (Rhode Island and St. John's, '14), 633 Broadway, 
Fall River, Mass. 

Swain, F. G. (Wyoming and Wadham, '13), Reider Bldg., Whittier, 
Cal. 

SwARTZ, C. B. (Pennsylvania and Merton, '11), 206 E. 200th St., New 
York City. 

Taber, H. a. (Rhode Island and St, John's, '10), Hotchkiss School, 
Lakeville, Conn. 

Taber, N. S. (Rhode Island and St. John's, '13), 50 S. Main St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Taylor, R. T. (Kentucky and Christ Church, '16), Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Tetlie, J. (Minnesota and Pembroke, '10), Fancheng, Hepeh, China. 

Thayer, W. W. (New Hampshire and Magdalen, '05), 115 School St, 
Concord, N. H. 

Thomas, G. F. (Texas and Queen's, 'ig). Queen's College, Oxford, 
England. 

Thomas, J. R. (Montana and Jesus, '07), Cuba Cane Sugar Corp., 123 
Front St., New York City. 

Thomas, M. D. (Utah and Lincoln, '14), Agricultural Experiment Sta., 
Logan, Utah. 

Thompson, Q. U. (Alabama and Pembroke, '11), American Legation, 
Bogota, Colombia. 

Tigert, J. J. (Tennessee and Pembroke, '04), U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Tomlinson, B. (Illinois and Christ Church, '07), 146 Waverley PI., 
New York City. 

ToNG, J. A. (Arizona and Hertford, '18), 528 E. 4th St., Tucson, Ariz. 

Towles, E. S. (South Carolina and Magdalen, '05), Mississippi A. & 
M. College, Starkville, Miss. 
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Tkantham, H. (North Carolina and Christ Church, '05), Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco, Tex. 

Thenham, N. B. (Arizona and Lincoln, '21), Lincoln College, Oxford, 
England. 

Trowbridge, A. B. (New Yorh and Hertford, '20), Hertford Cbll^e, 
Oxford, England. 

Tucker, B. D., Jr. (Virginia and Christ Church, '05), Theological 
Seminary, Alexandria, Va. 

Turlington, E. W. (North Carolina and Lincoln, *ii), Division of 
Passport Control, Dept. of State, Washington, D. C. 

TuTTLE, N. (Maine and Trinity, '17), Valmora, N. M. 

Unsworth, W. S. (Nevada and Wadham, '08), Care Rev. Samuel 
Unsworth, Reno, Nev. 

Van der Zee, J. (Iowa and Merton, '05), Iowa City, Iowa. 

Van Santvoord, A. (Vermont and Orid, '20), Oriel College, Oxford, 

England. 
Van Santvoord, G. (Connecticut and Oriel, '13), Yale University, 

New Haven, Conn. 
ViDRiNE, A. (Louisiana and Exeter, '20), Exeter College, Oxford, 

England. 
Vincent, G. C. (Ohio and Queen's, '04), South Park Presbyterian 

Church, 1035 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
VoGT, W. C. (Oklahoma and Hertford, '11), 1610 Hubert St., Dallas, 

Texas. 
VowLES, G. R. (North Dakota and St, John's, 'oy), 1016 Sixth St. S., 

Fargo, N. D. 

Walker, F. D. (Arizona and St. Edmund Hall, '20), St. Edmund Hall 
College, Oxford, England. 

Wallace, B. B. (Minnesota and Pembroke, '04), Care Tariff Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 

Walleser, J. G. (Iowa and Oriel, '04), Grinnell College, Grinnell, la. 

Wallis, W. D. (Maryland and Wadham, '07), Reed College, Portland, 
Ore. 

Ward, C. L., Jr. (Delaware and Merton, '21), Merton College, Oxford, 
England. 
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Warrington, E. F. (Ddaware and St. John's, '07), 55 John St., New 
York City. 

Washington, S. W. (West Virginia and Hertford, *2o), Hertford Col- 
lege, Oxford, England. 

Watkins, J. K. (Michigan and Oriel, 'u), 924 Ford Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Weber, C. J. (Maryland and Queen's, '14), 130 S. Patterson Park Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Werlein, p. p. (Louisiana and Queen's, '14), 55 W. Passaic Ave., 
Rutherford, N. J. 

West, A. B. (Wisconsin and Oriel, '07), Wheaton College, Norton, 
Mass. 

Whallon, a. K. (Indiana and Wadhatn, '07), Presbyterian Mission, 
Paoting-fu, China. 

Whitcomb, p. W. (Kansas and Wadham, '11), Osborne Road, Walton- 
on-Thames, England. 

White, A. (Alabama and Christ Church, '07), Huntsville, Ala. 

Whitehead, G. S. (Georgia and Balliol, '16), Carlton, Ga. 

Whiteley, G. a. (Colorado and Merton, '05), Ely, Nev. 

Whitney, W. D. (Connecticut and New, 'ig). New College, Oxford, 
England. 

Wicker, C. F. (Connecticut and Balliol, '07), No address obtainable. 

Wilcox, H. N. (Wyoming and St. John's, '17), St. John^s College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

Wilder, T. S. (Scholar-at4arge, St. John's, 'ig), St. John's College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

WiLLARD, R. C. (New York and University, '05), Ethical Culture 
School, 33 Central Park W., New York City. 

Williams, C. W. (Alabama and Pembroke, 'ig), Pembroke College, 
Oxford, England. 

Williams, J. M. (Illinois and Oriel, '17), Oriel College, Oxford, Eng- 
land. 

Williams, W. L. G. (North Dakota and Merton, '10), Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

WiLLiSTON, G. F. (Colorado and Exeter, '18), Exeter College, Oxford, 
England. 

Wilson, C. A. (Massachusetts and Worcester, '08), 120 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Wilson, C. C. (Vermont and Trinity, '07), Cohasset, Mass. 
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Wilson, J. H. (Vermont and Trinity, '14), University of Wisconsin^ 
Madison, Wis. 

Wilson, R. T. (Nebraska and Lincoln, '18), Lincoln Collie, Oxford, 
England. 

Wilton, S. M. (Nevada and Wadham, '10), East Ely, Nev. 

WiNANS, E. J. (Oregon and Pembroke, ^07), M. E. Mission, Peking, 
China. 

Wing, S. T. (Ohio and Wadham, '07), 231 W. loth Ave., Columbus, O. 

Winston, J. H. (North Carolina and Christ Church, '04), First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Chicago, lU. 

WooDDY, C. H. (Oregon and St. John's, *ij), Washington State Col- 
lege, Pullman, Wash. 

WooDROw, J. W. (Iowa and Queen's, '07), Iowa State College, Ames, la. 

WooDROW, M. F. (Kentucky and Christ Church, '07), Adairville, Logan 
Co., Ky. 

Woodruff, E. P. (Texas and Lincoln, '14), Comanche, Tex. 

WoRTHEN, J. W. (New Hampshire and New College, '10), 404 Shaw- 
mut Bank Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

Yates, S. (Washington and Lincoln, '11), Moran School, Manitou 

Park, Rolling Bay, Wash. 
Yntema, H. E. (Michigan and Wadham, '14), Columbia University, 

New York City. 
Young, P. M. (South Dakota and Oriel, '04), Mitchell, S. D. 

Zeek, C. F., Jr. (Louisiana and Queen's, '10), Southern Methodist 

University, Dallas, Tex. 
ZiEGLER, W. A. (Iowa and Wadham, '10), Room 1317, 461 8th Ave., 

New York City. 

RHODES SCHOLARS WHOSE ADDRESSES ARE UNKNOWN 

Anderson, D. B. (Georgia and Queen's, '07), 
Brown, J. A. (New Hampshire and New College, '04). 
Bryan, W. S. (Georgia and Merton, '10), 
Davis, V. (Missouri and Exeter, '11). 
Frye, L. a. (Minnesota and Hertford, '08). 
GiLSON, Van W. (West Virginia and Queen's, '11). 
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Grismkb, R. L. (VermofU tmd Trinity, 'i6), 
Johnson, W. W. (Oregon and Pembroke, '08). 
Kendaix, W. L. (Oklahoma and Brasenose, '04). 
Platt, R. C. (Michigan and Hertford, '03). 
Rand, O. R. (North Carolina and Oriel, '08), 
RoDGERS, J. J. (Alabama and Jesus, '08), 
ScHELLENS, R. (Pennsylvania and Christ Church, '04), 
Stratton, W. W. (Utah and Lincoln, '13). 
Wicker, C. F. (Connecticut and Balliol, 'oy). 



OLD OXONIANS NOT RHODES SCHOLARS 

Abbott, M. A. (Worcester), Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Abbott, W. C. (Balliol), Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Agard, W. R. (New College, '20), New College, Oxford, England. 

Allin, C. D. (St. John*s, '04), University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Babb, H. W. (Christ Church and Worcester), 60 Wendell St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Beller, E. a. (Lincoln, 'jg), Lincoln College, Oxford, England. 

Bennett, C. A. A. (Queen^s, '04), Route 105, New Haven, Conn. 

BiGELOW, H. R. (Balliol, '16), Balliol College, Oxford, England. 

Bixby, R. F. (Worcester, '20), Worcester College, Oxford, England. 

Blackburn, C. A. C. (Magdalen, 'gs), 68 Broad St., New York City. 

Blauvelt, H. B. (Brasenose, '20), Brasenose College, Oxford, England. 

BoswoRTH, T. S. (Lincoln), 527 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Boyd, R. M. (Hertford, 'ig). The Grove, Saginaw, Mich. 

Bradford, L. G. (Christ Church, *ig), Christ Church College, Oxford, 
England. 

Bremer, J. L. (Balliol, 'gj), 295 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 

Brewer, J. H. (Magdalen, '20), Magdalen College, Oxford, England. 

Brown, S. (Brasenose, '20), Brasenose College, Oxford, England. 

BuGBEE, L. W. (Hertford, *2o), Hertford College, Oxford, England, 

Burden, J. A. (Trinity, *2o), Trinity College, Oxford, England. 

BuRRAGE, C. (NoncoUegiate, '06), Longfellow Court, Cambridge, Mass. 

Cabot, S. P. (NoncoUegiate, 'go), St. George's School, Newport, R. I. 

Calhoun, R. L. (Lincoln, 'ig), 12 16 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 

Callahan, J. T. (New College), New College, Oxford, England. 
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Cammann, D. M. (Christ Church, '72), University Qub, New York 

Qty. 
Canfield, C. (New College, 'ig), 783 Park Ave., New York City. 
Chandler, P. R. (BaUiol, '20), Balliol College, Oxford, England. 
Channon, H. (Christ Chmch, 'ig), Christ Church College, Oxford, 

England. 
Chapin, Henry (Worcester, 'ig), N. Y. Evening Post, New York City. 
Clemons, W. H. (NoncoUegiate, '06), Presbyterian College, Nanking, 

China. 
Cobb, Candler (Oriel, '07), 46 Front St., New York City. 
CooLiDGE, J. L. (Balliol, *g5), 7 Fayerweather St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Cooper, W. R. (Queen's, '12), 515 Main St., Qarksville, Tenn. 
CoRBiN, J. (BaUiol, 'g4), 131 E. isth St., New York City. 
Craig, Hardin (Exeter, '02), University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Crandall, E. H. (University, '20), University College, Oxford, Eng- 
land. 
Crimmins, R. B. (Brasenose, 'ig), Brasenose College, Oxford, England. 
Crook, W. H. (Lincoln and Manchester, '07), Harvard University, 

Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Cru, R. L., Park Ave. and 68th St., New York City. 
CusHMAN, Herbert E. (NoncoUegiate, 'gj), 35 Temple St., West New- 
ton, Mass. 
Darling, J. S. (Queen's, '21), Queen's College, Oxford, England. 
Denbigh, J. H. (Brasenose, '87), 540 Argyle Road, Brookl}^, N. Y. 
Douglas, H. K. (Keble, 'ig), Keble College, Oxford, England. 
Draper, J. H. (Exeter, 'ig), Fishkill, N. Y. 
Dun, Angus (Lincoln, 'ig), Lincoln College, Oxford, England. 
Egleston, H. p. (Brasenose), Care Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, London, 

England. 
Egleston, V. H. (Brasenose), 24 Nassau St., New York City. 
Evans, A. G. (New College, '07), Harvard Club, New York City. 
Freund, J. C. (Exeter, '71), 501 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Fuller, B. A. G. (Christ Church, '04), Tween Waters, Sherbom, Mass. 
Galpin, p. C. (Balliol, '13), Headquarters American Relief Adminis- 
tration, lis Broadway, New York City. 
Gerould, G. H. (NoncoUegiate, 'gg), Princeton University, Princeton, 

N.J. 
Gilbert, A. B. (Worcester, '20), Worcester College, Oxford, England. 
Glyn, J. (Lincoln, '20), Lincoln College, Oxford, England. 
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GooDENOUGH, E. R. (Uncolfi, '20), Lincoln College, Oxford, England. 

Good, G. C. (SL John's, 'jo), Howe School, Howe, Ind. 

Hackney, E. (Trinity, '20), Trinity College, Oxford, England. 

Hall, Rt. Rev. A. C. A. (Christ Church, '65), Bishop's House, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

Hammerling, M. N. (BaUiol, 'ig), 548 West 114th St., New York 
City. 

Hannick, Rev. E. A. (NoncoUegiate, '20), St. Charles' House, Nor- 
ham Gardens, Oxford, England. 

Hanson, G. F. (Lincoln, 'ig), 8 Bradmore Road, Oxford, England. 

Hazell, E. (Wadham, 'ig), Wadham College, Oxford, England. 

Hitchcock, T. (Brasenose, '20), Brasenose College, Oxford, England. 

HoLSAPPLE, Rev. Lloyd B. (St. John's, 'oy), 6 Willard Place, Hudson, 
N. Y. 

Hopper, B. C. (Exeter, 'ig), Billings, Mont. 

Hughes, W. D. F. (Hertford, 'ig), Hertford College, Oxford, England. 

HuiDEKOPER, F. L. (Christ Church), 1614 i8th St., Washington, D. C. 

HuiDEKOPER, R. S. (Trinity), 1707 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, 
D. C. 

Judy, C. K. (Lincoln, '06), California Institute of Technology, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

Kane, Henry B. (Wadham, '85), Narragansett, R. I. 

Knox, J. C. (Oriel, '20), Oriel College, Oxford, England. 

Kohl, Tracy (Lincoln, '20), Lincoln College, Oxford, England. 

Ladd, H. a. (New College, '20), New College, Oxford, England. 

Lake, K. (Lincoln, 'gi), Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Larned, Rev. Cecil Albert (Exeter, '04), Albany, N. Y. 

Lawrence, B. T. (Queen's, '20), Queen's College, Oxford, England. 

Levy, M. (New College, '15), College des Etats-Unis, Paris, France. 

LiDDELL, Mark H. (iSgj-gd), Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

LiNDSEY, W. T. (Brasenose, '20), Brasenose College, Oxford, England. 

Lothrop, F. (Trinity, '20), Trinity College, Oxford, England. 

Luce, H. R. (Christ Church, '20), Christ Church College, Oxford, Eng- 
land. 

LuQUER, L. (College not known), 1443 Rhode Island Ave., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

McCoMBER, H. K. (ig2o). The Old Palace, Oxford, England. 

McFadden, p. G. (Pembroke), 25 Broad St., New York Qty. 
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Massh, R. McC. (College not known), 45 West nth St., New York 

City. 
Mason, M. P, (Carpus Ckristi, 'pg). Harvard, Mass. 
Meios, Dwight R. (Merton, '08), The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 
Meiklejohn, J. S. (New College, '20), New College, Oxford, Eaf^and. 
Meixen, Chase (Brasenose, '84), 27 Cedar St., New York Qty. 
Mellen, C1.ARK (Brasenose, '84), 1 1 70 Broadway, New York City. 
Merriman, R. B. (Balliol), 175 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Milburn, Devereux (Lincoln, '(^p), 54 Wall St., New York City. 
MiLBURN, J. G., Jr. (Lincoln), 54 Wall St., New York City. 
Miller, A. Y. (Corpus Ckristi, '20), Coq)iis Christi College, Oxford, 

England. 
Miller, C. F. (Queen's, '07), R. F. D. 5, West Chester, Pa. 
Miller, Fred (Oriel, *ig). Oriel College, Oxford, England. 
Millet, L. (University, ^07), 40 Wall St., New York City. 
MiNARD, A. E. (NoncoUegiate, '06), Agricultural College, N. D. 
Mitchell, J. M. (Wadkam, '20), Wadham College, Oxford, England. 
Mitchell, W. H. (New College, '20), New College, Oxford, England. 
Myer, Rev. Waldes (Exeter, 'g2), 1622 N 'St., N. W., Washington, 

D. C. 
Newill, a. C. (Balliol, '77), 774 Hoyt St., Portland, Ore. 
Northrop, G. N. (Magdalen, '04), Brearley School, 60 E. 6ist St., 

New York City. 
Nosworthy, R. L. (Ckrist Ckurck, '04), l^ State St., New York City. 
Nye, R. F. (Manckester, '20), Manchester College, Oxford, England. 
Osgood, J. L. (Exeter, '20), Exeter College, Oxford, England. 
OvERSTREET, H. A. (BolUol, 'oo), ijzy Valliga St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Owen, Ralph W. (Magdalen, '07), 1501 State St., Eau Claire, Wis. 
Paine, R. T. (Lincoln, '20), Lincoln College, Oxford, England. 
Parker, Rt. Rev. E. M. (Keble, '74), 61 Green St., Concord, N. H. 
Patterson, M. (Christ Ckurck, '20) Christ Church College, Oxford, 

England. 
Peck, W. E. (Exeter, 'ip), Exeter College, Oxford, England. 
Phelps, D. L. (Queen's, '20), Queen's College, Oxford, England. 
Pierce, H. F. (Lincoln, 'jq), Lincoln College, Oxford, England. 
Pitman, H. M. (Merton, 'og), 485 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Plimpton, S. J. (Ckrist Ckurck, '20), Christ Church College, Oxford, 

England. 
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Porter, R. H. (Wndham, '05), 5 Paper Bdgs., Inner Temple, London, 
E. C, England. 

Preston, J. (New College, '20), New College, Oxford, Engl«md. 

Prichard, Rev. H. Adye (Trinity, '02), St. Mark's Churdi, Mt. Kisco, 
N.Y. 

Pyle, D. H. McA. (Magdalen, '08), 120 Broadway, New York Qty. 

Pyne, p. R. (New College, *tg), New Cdlege, Oxford, England. 

Read, Conyers (Balliol, '03), University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Reynolds, G. D. L. (Lincoln, 'ig), Lincoln College, Oxford, England. 

Rhinelander, Rt. Rev. P. M. (Christ Chterch, 'gs), 251 S. 22nd St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Richardson, W. K. (Balliol, '84), 84 State St., Boston, Mass. 

RiKER, T. W. (Queen's, '04), University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Rives, W. C. (Corpus Christi, '70), 1702 Rhode Island Ave., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Roberts, Rev. Brian C. (NoncoUegiate, 'gs), St. Stephen's Rectory, 
Westborou^, Mass. 

Rose, G., Jr. (Hertford, '20), Hertford College, Oxford, England. 

RuDD, R. B. (Merton, 'og), Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Sayre, J. G. (Exeter, '20), Exeter College, Oxford, England. 

Seward, S. S. (Exeter, *gg), 262 Kingsley St., Palo Alto, Calif. " 

Shaw, R. W. (Lincoln, '20), Lincohi College, Oxford, England. 

Sheffield, D. St. E. (St. John's), Care R. H. Porter, 64 Wall St., New 
York City. 

Shippen, E. R. (NoncoUegiate, *g4), 90 Ivy St., Brookline 46, Mass. 

Smith, J. K. (Trinity, '18), Care Messrs. Ardlne Mathewson, 25 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 

SPAuii>mG, R. H. (Queen's, '20), Queen's College, Oxford, England. 

Starr, N. C. (Christ Church, '20), Christ Church Cdlege, Oxford, 
England. 

Stead, W. F. (Queen's, 'ig), Queen's College, Oxford, England. 

Stoddart, L. B. (Trinity, '20), Trinity College, Oxford, England. 

Stokes, A. P. (NoncoUegiate, '12), West Stockbridge, Mass., R. F. D. 

Stuart, J. R. (NoncoUegiate, 'ig), 12 Longwall, Oxford, England. 

Stuart-Wortley, R. (Balliol), The New Western, 48th St., New York 
City. 

Thayer, J. A. (Worcester, '20), Worcester College, Oxford, England. 

Thompson, Colin (Trinity, 'g4), Hs^py Day, Rye, N. Y. 

TiBBiTS, Rev. J. K. (Exeter, 'g2), Concord, N. H. 
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TiTCHENER, E. B. (Brasenose, '85), Cornell Heights, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Trowbridge, G. (Trinity, '20), Trinity College, Oxford, England. 
Van Dyke, H., 3RD (Magdalen), Princeton Club, Vanderbilt Ave. & 

44th St., New York City. 
Wade, C. W. (Balliol, '10), Fort Worth, Texas. 
Warmack, J. C. (Queen's, *2o), Queen's College, Oxford, England. 
Warren, R. J., 59 John St., New York City. 
Watts, A. P. (NoncoUegiate, '20), University of California, Berkeley, 

Calif. 
Weatherly, H. H. (Brasenose, ^88), Longmans, Green & Co., 30th St 

& Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Webster, E. H. (NoncoUegiate, ^20), 212 Banbury Road, Oxford, Eng- 
land. 
Wellington, L. C. (Trinity), 141 Tysen St., New Brighton, Staten 

Island, N. Y. 
Wendell, R. (Balliol, *ig), Sandridgebury, St. Albans, Herts., England. 
Went, S. (St. John's, '00), 125 W. 12th St., New York City. 
White, G. J. S. (Exeter, '05), 3 East 43d St., New York City. 
Whitman, James S. (Merton, '74), 212 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Whitridge, Arnold (Balliol, '13), 50 W. nth St., New York City. 
WiCKEY, J. G. (NoncoUegiate, 'ig), Concordia College, Moorhead, 

Minn. 
Wilberforce, Robert (Balliol), British Library of Information, 44 

Whitehall St., New York City. 
Wilder, A. T. (Merton, '20), Merton College, Oxford, England. 
Wilson, J. C. (Worcester, 'ig), Worcester College, Oxford, En^^and. 
Wilson, W. R. (Worcester, 'ig), Worcester College, Oxford, England. 
WoRTHiNGTON, B. V. T. (Christ Church, '10), 2 Essex Court, Tcmply, 

E. C, London, England. 
Wright, A. T. (New College), Berkeley, Cal. 
Wright, C. H. C. (Trinity, *gi), 9 Lowell St., Cambridge, Mass. 



EDITORIALS 

Correction of War Service Record. 

L. R. Shero asks us to make a correction in the Record of War 
Service of Rhodes Scholars published by Mr. Wylie last spring in 
which a wholly false record (a duplicate of G. B. Stockton's) is at- 
tributed to him. 

"My own war record," says Shero, "was nil, as I was kept out of 
service of any kind by physical disability. You would not suppose, 
to look at me, that I had a leakage of the heart that put me in Class 
V in the draft. Of course, I helped at home in the ways we all did, 
working for the local Red Cross and the Minnesota Public Safety 
Commission in my spare time, but doing nothing deserving to be put 
on record." 

The error in this case was not Mr. Wylie's. It was made in the 
tabulation of the original American Oxonian material, which Mr. 
Wylie used, some one of the many scribes engaged upon that job hav- 
ing been misled by alphabetical propinquity. F. A. 



"No Address Obtainable" 

The diligence of the American Secretary is reducing the number of 
Rhodes Scholars whose addresses are imknown. Nineteen names in 
the 1920 Address List have been reduced to fifteen this year, though 
in the meantime one additional man has for the time being disappeared. 
It is hoped that all who possibly can will contribute to the completion 
of the record. 



The New Secretary of the Rhodes Trust 

Mr. Geoffrey Dawson, Fellow of All Souls' and formerly Acting Sec- 
retary of the Rhodes Trust, has been appointed Secretary in succession 
to Sir Edward Grigg, K. C. V. O., and has now taken up the duties of 
that office. 



Publications of Oxford University 

The Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
is headquarters for all publications of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Prospective Rhodes scholars 
may obtain these by writing directly to the Press, 
or by ordering them through any bookseller. 

A new edition of Oxford University Handbook, 
brought down to date, should be available in the 
autumn of this year. 

The Examination Statutes of the University of 
Oxford can now be obtained, revised to July lo, 
1920. Orders and inquiries should be addressed 
to the 

«■ OXFORD UNIVERSnY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH ]M 

^H 35 West 32d StTMt New Yoik IB3 



STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAaSlESKT, CI&CULATION. ETC. 

Required by the Act of Congress of Augnst 24, 1912 

Of AMSKiOAN Oxonian, published quarteriy at Co&oord, N. H., State of New Hampihire, 

Merrimack, ss. 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, mananng editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: PubRsher— W. W. Thayer. Concord, N. H. Editor-Managing Edi- 
tor — C. F. Tucker Brooke, New Haven, Conn. Business Manager — ^W. W. Tbayer, 
Concord. N. H. 

2. Iiiat the owners are: Alomni Assodatioa of Amerioaa lUiodes flcholaw, Frank 
Aydelotte, Secretary, Swarthmore, Pa. 

a. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other aeciirity holders owahic or 
holding 1 peir cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are 
none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and aeeiurity holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon tiie books of the company as trustee or in any other 
Hduciary relation, the name of &e person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing afiant's foil 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona flde owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association or corporation hat 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 10 
stated by him. 

W. W. THATrat. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of September, 1921. 

Cabl H. F08TBB, Notary PmbHe. 



OXFORB ILLUSTRATED BY CAMERA AND PEN 

By Henry W. Taunt, the well-known Oxford photographer. 

Most of the lantern slides described in the October number of the Amsucax 
Oxonian have been reproduced from photographs in this book. By means of the book 
you can therefore ascertain in advance exactly what slides you are ordering. 

A limited number of copies can be obtained from the business manager, W. W. Tliayer. 
Concord, N. H., at $2.25 each, which includes postage. 



AMERICAN EXPRESS SERVICES 

for the 

RHODES SCHOLAR 

The American Express Company with its many offices 
in England and on the Continent can be of great service 
to the Rhodes Scholar and to all Americans traveling 
abroad. 

Steamship Tickets on transatlantic lines may be pro- 
cured at all c^ces in Europe and America. 

Travelers' Cheques issued in Pounds Sterling and 
French Francs, as well as in Dollars, insure your Amer- 
ican money against imscrupulous money changers and 
fluctuation in the rate of exchange. They are good in 
all of England and on the Continent. 

Conducted Tours throu^ France and Italy and auto- 
mobile trips throu^ picturesque England are arranged 
from time to time and should fit into the long vacation. 

Independent Journeys with itineraries and tickets com- 
plete may be arranged at any time. 

The London office may well be used as headquarters 
by all the Company's patrons visiting England. Here 
cables may be received and sent, mail held or forwarded, 
as the patron directs, and here the leading American 
newspapers are on the reading racks. 



American Express G>mpany 



ROBERT L. HENRY, Jr., '04 
AUcmeif at Law 
Suite 601, Southern Bldg., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 



JAMES H. WINSTON, '04 

Attorney at Law 

Wineton, Strawn and Shaw 

First National Bank Building 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



McKEEN F. MORROW, '07 

Member 

BICHABDS and HAGA 

Lawyers 

BOISE, IDAHO 



W. C. CRITTENDEN, '04 
Attorney at Law 

519 California Street 

SAN FEANCISCO, CAL. 



FRANK E. HOLMAN, '08 

Member 

Cheney, Jensen & Holman 

Lawyers 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 



GARY R. ALBURN, '05 

Attorney and Counselor at Law 
Garfield Bank Building, 

322 Euclid Avenue, 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 



JOSEPH W. WORTHEN, '10 

of HOUfBS & WOKIHEN 

Attorneys at Lam 

55 Congrees St., 
BOSTON, MASa 



THOMAS S. BELL, '05 

Attorney at Law 

1330 Hillerest Avenue, 

PASADENA, CAL. 



WILLIAM T.STOCKTON, '08 

Attorney at Law 

711-713 Graham Building, 

JACKSONVILLB, FLA. 



LAWRENCE C. HULL, Jr. '07 

Counselor at Law 
117 WALL ST., NEW YORK 



PAUL KIEFFER, '04 

Attorney and Counsdor at Law 
52 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 



W. W. THAYER, '05 

Attorney at Law 

18 North Main Street, 

CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIKE 



THE CRONKHITE COMPANY (Inc.) 

IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS AND AGENTS 



InduHfidl AgtnU f9t 
The Proctor * Gamblo Dis. Oo. 



Avuriean Aff§nU f^r 

MUlward A Co., Maaehetter, Eng. 

SUCCESSORS BALCH BAILEY k CO., 

ladifo, Soaps, ChomlcaU, and Suppliei for tho ToztUa, Papor, TanAinff and 

othor iBdutriea 



142 BERKELEY STREET, BOSTON, U. S. A, 
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When You Start for 

OXFORD 



Sail on one of the splendid 
steamers of the 



Tllllbite ©tar Xine 



Regular Sailings : 

New York — ^Chorbourg— ^athaiiq>ton 

New York — Liverpool 

Philadelphia — Liverpool 
Boston— ^Mediterranean 



htenational Mercantile Marine Co. 

9 Broadway s New York 
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